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PREFACE. 



The object of the following tale, which has been 
written many months, is to present the reader with 
a picture of the EngHsh Church at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. This may be contem- 
plated from two points of view. The one, its exter- 
nal relation to Puritans and to members of the 
Roman Communion ; the other, its internal discipline 
and ceremonies. I have endeavoured to embrace 
both. 

The idea, in my opinion a most just one, that the 
attempt to impress any doctrine, or to vindicate 
any truth, by means of a story, is certainly dan- 
gerous, and likely to be irreverent, does not, I think, 
impugn the utility of a tale, the object of which is 
to teach, not what ought to be, but what, at a given 
time, were, the views of individuals ; not what we 
might wish the Church to become, but what She 
actually was. 
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I wish the reader, therefore, clearly to understand, 
that the language on several subjects, but more 
especially that of the Roman Catholick Church, 
which I have put into the mouth of Bishop Andrewes, 
Dr. Montague, or Dr. Lenton, is the language which 
I conceive they would probably have used, — ^not 
that which I might wish to think they did use, — 
much less that which I should have used myself. 
In short, they are speaking their own sentiments, 
not mine. 

The time of which the following pages treat, was 
that in which the English Church, posterior to the 
Reformation, presented a more Catholick appearance 
than She did before, or has done since. Her con- 
nexion with the State exposed Her, if to a yoke, 
yet not to a tyranny. Her claim to Apostolical 
authority was full and explicit; She had cast off the 
Calvinism inflicted on Her by the authors of the 
Lambeth Articles; She exerted, as well as pos- 
sessed, the Power of the Keys; those who were 
excluded from Her Communion were not divided 
into orthodox and unorthodox Dissenters, but cata- 
logued together as schismaticks. At the same time, 
it is far from my aim to represent Her (as the fond 
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reveries of mere Anglicans would do,) as then pos- 
sessed of an ideal perfection, which, assuredly, since 
the Reformation, She has never attained. Doubtless, 
the holiest of Her Prelates, subsequently to that 
period, was he, to the illustration of whose charac- 
ter these pages are more especially devoted, — 
Lancelot Andrewes. 

will be seen that I have always endeavoured to 
make Bishop Andrewes speak as he wrote. I can- 
not imagine that a mind, simple, and earnest, and 
practical as his, could have invented so peculiar a 
style, unless it had been that which, so to speak, 
was natural to it. In fact, those who, like Dr. 
Johnson, wrote in an artificial style, have spoken as 
they wrote. 

The conventional language adopted in the conver- 
sations, and which has been objected to by a critick 
in noticing Agnes de Tracy, has not been adopted 
without consideration. The whole subject of con- 
ventionalism is too important to be discussed here ; 
but how much its neglect destroys the effect of a 
tale, may be seen in a romance of a modem author, 
who is second only, in his other works, to Sir 
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Walter Scott; I allude to the Forest Days of Mr. 
James. 

In one or two instances^ the words put into the 
mouths of Bishop Andre wes. Dr. Wren, and Dr. 
Montague, are taken from their writings; but this 
is seldom the case. 

The ceremonies of the Church, to which, in the 
course of the tale, allusion is made, if thej appear 
to any reader strange, may yet be supported by the 
most full and undoubted authority. And, on this 
subject, I may refer to a work now publishing in 
parts in Cambridge, entitled Hienirgia Anglicana, 
which throws considerable light on the usages of the 
Reformed Church. 

There are a few anachronisms in the tale, which 
it would not be worth while to mention, except to 
show that the minutest attention has been paid, in 
essential matters, to accuracy. Bishop Morton 
could not have been at Windsor on the 7th of July, 
1616, because he was only consecrated on that day. 
Dr. Montague's New Gag was not written till seve- 
ral years after that of which this tale treats. There 
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is no reason to suppose that Prynne^ at so early a 
period, had attracted any notice; and the title of 
his book is imaginary. Bishop Andrewes could not 
have visited at Shepperton on Low Sunday, 1617, 
because on Easter Day, in that year, he preached 
before the King at Durham; and such a distance 
could not have been passed by any one but a courier 
in so short a time. There may be one or two other 
inaccuracies of a similarly unimportant description. 

The real name of the Rector of Shepperton, at 
the time of my tale, was Master Samuel Procter ; 
he departed this life in 1635, and was buried 
in his own Chancel, where a plain stone marks his 
resting-place. The name of the family at the 
Manor-house was Reynell: there is no reason to 
believe that they were Romanists. As so much 
stated in the course of the story with respect to 
these personages was fictitious, I was unwilling to 
employ the real names. 

If these pages shall impress any one with a 
clearer idea of the difierence between our Church, in 
respect of rites and ceremonies, as She is now, and as 
She was in the reign of King James ; and if I shall 
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be thought not altogether to have failed in delineat- 
ing the character of Bishop Andrewes^ I shall be 
amply rewarded. And I end with the words of 
Bishop Buckeridge^ in his funeral sermon over that 
Prelate, "beseeching God to give us all, as He 
gave to him, our parts in the first resurrection 
from sin to grace ; and to grant to him, and all the 
Faithful and Saints departed, and us with him, a 
joyful resurrection to eternal life and glory in 
Jesus Christ. Amen." 



Shepperton Rectory, 
October 1, 1844. 
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CHAPTER I. 



The stranger's welcome each man there 
Stamped on his cheerful brow doth bear; 
Nor doth this wdcome^ or his cheer, 
Grow less, 'cause he stays longer here. 
Thou hast no porter at the door, 
To examine or keep back the poor; 
Nor locks, nor bolts ; thy gates have been 
Made only to let strangers in : 
Careless who enters, for they know 
Thou never didst deserve a foe ; 
And as for thieves, thy bounty's such. 
They cannot steal — thou giv*st so much. 

Carrw. To Saxham. 



" And for my part, my Masters, I say that there 
is not a parson to match with ours from Brentford 
Bridge to Chertsey Ferry : and so here's health 
and prosperity to him and pretty Mistress Margaret, 
too : and he that wo'n't do it justice is a crop- 
eared knave, and a Puritan." 

So sppke Master Giles Corbet, the landlord of the 

B 
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only hostelrie in the pretty little village of Shep- 
perton, which lies, as the reader may perhaps be 
aware, on the bank of the Thames, and at the ex- 
treme verge of the county of Middlesex. Time has 
indeed changed it since the period at which our tale 
commences — the summer of 1616. Now, the side 
of the river is lined with a succession of villas, with 
their green lawns and trim gravel walks : substan- 
tial houses of brick occupy the place of the thatched 
cottages which preceded them : a broad highway 
has replaced the village lane : country character has 
yielded to the effects of the comparative vicinity of 
the metropolis : and, most of all, the church has 
suffered from the improvements of modem times. 
Yet, sooth to say, Shepperton has beauties still ; 
and, though they might escape the notice of the 
casual traveller, the inhabitants may well pride 
themselves on the broad bend of their clear river, 
the green meadows beyond, and the thick woods of 
Oatlands in the horizon : on the breezy Range, with 
its ancient Doomsday Bushes, and the singular 
beauty of their elm-shaded lanes. At the time of 
which we write, the village, though hardly eighteen 
miles from London, was completely secluded from 
the world; and notwithstanding the nearness of 
Hampton Court, Dr. Lenton, the rector, was as 
much a stranger to court rumours and political 
news, as if his cure had been at the furthest end of 
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the kingdom. He was a man somewhat past the 
midcQe period of life^; one, who in a time of many 
changes, had been enabled to keep steadily to those 
principles with which he had commenced his career; 
a devoted attachment to the Chnrch of England, 
a determination to abide in Her conminnion, and to 
carry out to the fnll all the means which She afforded 
of discipline, prayer, and almsgiving. Courted at 
first by the Puritanical party, then only beginning 
to develope their real purposes, and probably with- 
out an idea of the lengths to which they would be 
carried, he was soon discovered to be an impracti- 
cable man. As he never sought, so he never 
flinched from argument : and having improved a 
powerful mind afd a retentive memo^ by diligent 
and accurate study, he was an antagonist not rashly 
to be provoked. His friends wondered that he had 
obtained no further preferment; and though he 
himself was never known to express a wish for it, 
they were sometimes given to murmur that a king, 
whose rewards were generally bestowed with so much 
justice, should have entirely overlooked a divine of 
Dr. Lenton's ability and worth. Mrs. Lenton — for 
the Doctor had married early in life — had been 
almost as much beloved in the parish as himself. 
She had been abundantly skilled in the simple reme- 
dies supplied by the herbs and flowers of our own 
land ; and many a time the sick, and aged, and bed- 

B 2 
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ridden^ had occasion to bless her gentleness and 
patience^ and that of Mistress Margaret, the rector s 
only daughter. The latter still was the pride of the 
villagers : the former had long since departed to her 
rest. 

But we haye left Master Corbet at the door of his 
hostelrie, which had the sign of the "Anchor" — a 
name that has continued to the present day — dis- 
cussing, with a knot of village oracles, the news of 
the neighbourhood, and, as far as they were ac- 
quainted with them, the politics of the day. After 
having himself done ample justice to the health he 
proposed, he looked round for applause. 

" Marry," cried Will Purdy, the boatman, " never 
man spake truer words than that. You all know, 
my Masters, how the best part of my cottage was 
washed away in that cruel flood last winter : I 
thought all was up with me, and that it would be 
long enough before I had another as good. At 
last I plucked up a heart, and away to the Rectory, 
and told my story as well as I could. Before I had 
done, out came two gold Jacobuses, and now I can 
match any man in the parish for house room. So 
long life to Master Doctor, say I; and God bless his 
Reverence," 

"Aye, Master Purdy," said Will Dykes, the 
hedger, "and when I was fit to die with the fever 
I caught last autumn, who but Mistress Lenton, 
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d'ye think^ brought me round again, under reverence ? 
My poor old dame, God rest her soul ! could not 
have done more for me if she had been alive.'* 

"None of you all were so well treated as I," 
cried Master Middleton, the thatcher ; " when my 
thigh was broke in that fall off the tithebam, two 
years, come Martinmas, agone, there I lay in the 
Parsonage, and was waited on as if I had been 
Prince Charles : the best of everything came for the 
calling for ; and what more can man want V* 

"An exceeding great scholar too, Til warrant 
you," resumed the landlord. " My house to an eel- 
crate, he can chop logic with the best bishop in the 
land ; and as for Latin and Greek, if may be he 
gives us less of that in the pulpit than some, 'tis for 
no lack of learning, as they tell me that should 
know." 

" I marvel how he holdeth in with Sir Thomas 
Racton as he doth," said Middleton; "he ever giveth 
him civil words, recusant though he be." 

"Good Master Middleton," cried mine host, 
hastily, "as thou lovest thy head, I counsel thee 
to keep a quiet tongue therein as touching Sir 
Thomas Racton. I nothing doubt that there be 
strange stories pertaining unto him, an one could 
come to the truth thereof ; but he is a great man. 
Master Thatcher, and a strong man, Master That- 
cher, and a man that careth not to have his matters 
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pried into; and so nothing will we say concerning 
him." 

In fact, the very mention of the knight, the only 
man of family who then lived in the parish, seemed 
to throw a damp on the spirits of the company. 
One or two of them looked sagely at each other, 
and observed that their dames would be expecting 
them. 

"Tut, tut!" quoth Giles, "never tell me, man! 
Why, the sun lacketh an hour of setting yet, and 
what were the long days made for but to be en- 
joyed ? What saith the old saw ? ' Barnaby the 
Bright, the longest day and shortest night.' And 
here we be but just over Barnaby tide. Marry, 
another noggin of ale, — and right good ale it is, 
though I say it that should not, — were more akin to 
the purpose. Sit down again, my masters," (for the 
group had been seated on a bench under the bush 
which informed the traveller of the good wine 
within) "sit down, I pray you all. Ho ! John Tap- 
ster, another beaker of ale ! Come, Master Purdy, 
you have a reasonable good voice, — let us have a 
song." 

" Well, Master Landlord, since we be all friends 
here, my best you shall have. Marry, bads the 
best." 

So saying, he began, in a clear loud voice, the 
old ditty — 
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As it fell out on a holyday, 

And upon a holy tide-a, 
John Dory got on his ambling nag, 

To Paris for to ride-a. 

"Excellently well sung," cried the landlord, 
when the ballad was finished. "Wash it down 
with a cup of ale, man." 

" Master Landlord," said Dykes, shading the side 
of his fjEuse, with his left hand, from the setting sun, 
and looking up the London road, "here cometh 
more grist to thy mill. I'll warrant you this 
gallant passeth not this door to-night." 

Giles Corbet, on looking, saw to his great satisfac- 
tion, two travellers on horseback, evidently master 
and servant, coming down the village street. The 
former of these, a man of some fifty years of age, 
had the appearance of one who from his youth had 
moved in the highest society. His face prepossessed 
you in his favour : but at the same time, though you 
could not doubt his good disposition, there was 
something in his manners which conveyed the idea 
that he did not feel all he said, though he felt much 
of it. The grain was naturally sound and good, but 
the exquisite varnish had injured it, though perhaps 
only slightly. He was tall, well made, rather 
inclined to corpulence, with a quick black eye, 
auburn hair, and peaked beard ; his dress and 
Spanish cloak, though plain, were of the richest 
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materials, and his sword, a real Toledo blade, might 
have done credit to Fox's warehouse. His horse, a 
fine, though somewhat heavy, animal, gaye no fur- 
ther tokens of having been ridden through a hot 
afternoon, than a few specks of foam which flecked 
his bay shoulders, whence the natural conclusion 
was that his master's business, be it what it might, 
was not of urgent import. His servant rode some 
distance behind him, and bore the appearance of a 
steady, tried domestick ; he had the charge of the 
saddle-bags, which composed the whole travelling 
equipage of both his master and himself. 

The courtier, for such he was, drew up as Master 
Corbet had hoped, at the door of his hostelrie : and 
mine host, accustomed to judge of strangers by their 
appearance and comportment, exerted himself stre- 
nuously to do honour to the visitors that his good 
fortune gave him hopes of entertaining. 

"Can I have accommodation here to-night?" 
asked the stranger, preparing to dismount. 

"Your worship may rest assured of that," returned 
Giles, holding the stirrup, while one of his gossips 
stood at the horse's head. "Both for man and 
beast, there is as good provision in this house, — 
though I say it that should not, — as in e'er another 
in the county. Excellent good wine we have, 
an please your honour, and a bed as soft as the king, 
God bless him, sleepeth on." 
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"Both which I am minded to try," said his guest : 
"and a cup of wine, methinks, were an excellent 
beginning to my sojourn here. Good enough be 
your roads, but a thought dustier than is altogether 
pleasant." 

"Pleaseth your lordship to pass this way," cried 
Master Giles: "the door- way is something low, but 
the rooms within be loftier." 

"Your courtesy, good mine host, somewhat erreth," 
returned the other. "Lord me no lords, I pray 
you: I am but a plain knight, as my father was 
before me. Natheless, lead on. Peyton," he added 
to his servant, "see that the horses be well littered 
down, and then attend me within." 

When the knight and mine host had entered the 
tavern, Peyton was exposed to all manner of ques- 
tions from the villagers who lounged about the door. 
Prom him they learnt that the name of his master 
was Sir Alan Tyrringham: that he was supposed 
to be high in favour at court : that he had served in 
several campaigns, particularly in Belgium, with 
credit: that his object in visiting Shepperton was 
partly to renew an old acquaintance with Dr. 
Lenton, and partly on other business, with which the 
servant was, or professed to be, unacquainted ; and 
that the time of their stay was uncertain, but pro- 
bably would not exceed a few days. 

Having been conducted by Giles Corbet into one 
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of the apartments of which he had spoken so highly, 
Sir Alan inquired the distance of Dr. Lentons 
abode from the Anchor : adding, that he was an old 
acquaintance, and that he wished to lose no time in 
renewing his intimacy with him. 

"He dwelleth, an please your honour, not a bow's 
shot from hence, hard by the church, which your 
worship, doubtless, observed as you came into the 
street. Marry, the proverb holdeth not in his case : 
for though he liveth nigh the church, he liveth no 
far from God; and I will make bold to say, that 
you might ride a day's journey from here, and not 
find a place where the parson had such good report 
of all men, as hath ours." 

"I shall be the more bounden to you, then. Master 
Corbet, if you will show me the way to his dwelling. 
This Canary," he added, setting down the cup, "does 
your vintner much credit, mine host: I would I 
might never taste worse." 

"Marry, sir, it ought to be good," said Master 
Giles : "Master Lane, who dwelleth at the sign of 
the PhcBuix at Ludgate Hill, knoweth that it 
standeth me in enough money ; but I am right glad 
it approveth itself unto your good worship's taste." 

"Do me justice therein, my good host," replied the 
knight; and Giles Corbet having fulfilled, nothing 
loth, his patron's mandate, the two set forth for Dr. 
Lenton's. 
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"And who dwelleth in yon mansion?" inquired 
Sir Alan, pointing across or rather down the lane 
to an old rambling house, the gray stone walls and 
gables of which peeped through four huge ohesnuts 
planted between it and the road. 

Mine host's answer to this question was so diffuse, 
as not to be finished by the time that they stood 
at Dr. Lenton's door. We shall abridge it, and give 
it in our own words. 

Sir Thomas Racton was, in the language of the 
times, a Romish recusant. 

The severity, nay (for we do our Church no real 
honour by concealing the crimes which the state 
committed under Her name), the cruelty of the sta- 
tutes against such, is weU knowii. This might 
partly be justified on political principles, — ^inasmuch 
as, doubtless, the Jesuits, as a body, were plotting 
the death or deposition of James the First : it was 
partly the result of the remembrance of the Marian 
persecution, and was partly caused by the monstrous 
attempt of the Gunpowder Plot. Still, there was 
much in it that is totally inexcusable; no state 
reajsons could be alleged against those, — and there 
were many, — ^who professed their willingness to 
fight for the King against any foreign potentate 
whatever ; and surely no danger was to be appre- 
hended from the widows and minors who were ini- 
quitously plundered under the specious name of a 
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fine. Many of these families were of the best blood 
in the kingdom ; were chivalrously devoted to the 
throne ; and afterwards, in the great rebellion, gave 
ample proof of their loyalty by siding, to a man, 
with King Charles ; a memorable contrast to those 
Romanists of the present day, who join the dissenter, 
the radical, and the atheist, if any how their com- 
bined forces may prevail against the English Church. 
The common people, at the time of which we write, 
viewed these old Romanist families with a kind of 
mysterious suspicion : they were continually exposed 
to danger, and the priests, whom they retained, ran 
the most imminent hazard of their lives. The Holy 
Mysteries were usually celebrated in some obscure 
apartment, provided with two doors, so that if one 
were surprised, the priest might escape by the other; 
and in some old houses, a small closet in the wall is 
shown, still known by the name of the priest's room. 
Sir Thomas Racton's house was well situated for 
favouring an escape. The grounds were not large ; 
but a high wall ran between the public road and the 
pleasance, or flower garden, at the further side of 
which, and only fenced ofi" from it by a low stone 
boundary, ran a creek from the river ; the Thames 
itself washed the further end of the garden, and the 
opposite bank, as being in a diflerent county, af- 
forded a refuge to the fugitive who might be in 
danger from the Middlesex magistrates. The out- 
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houses and stables were at some distance from the 
house^ and still further up the creek we have men- 
tioned; and the high-^pitched roof of both these and 
the mansion itself^ gave ample room for the conceals 
ment of any one who might stand in need of a hid- 
ing-place. And rumours were rife among the gos- 
sips of Shepperton, that such had been the case. 
Men spoke of lights seen^ on stormy nights, at the 
garden landing-place from the creek ; and fishermen 
had sometimes observed a punt stealthily gliding 
along under the rushes at midnight to this spot. 

All this, and much more, Sir Alan Tyrringham 
had heard before he stood in the Rector's garden, 
lying prettily between the Parsonage on one side, and 
the churchyard beyond which flowed the river on 
the other. Dr. Lenton, as it happened, was giving 
directions to an old gardener respecting some fa- 
vourite plant, and did not at first notice the stranger 
who stood close to him. But when he heard Master 
Corbet's voice, and, turning round, recognized, after 
a moment's hesitation, Sir Alan, the meeting between 
the two friends was most warm. 

" You wear your years better than I do," said Dr. 
Lenton, " and yet they call the court an ill atmo- 
sphere for health. However, I see but very little 
change, since we last met, in you, and that is more 
than twenty years agone, or my memory faileth 
me." 
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"Ah, Master Lenton, you have known harder 
labour than I have ; you were ever noted at Pem- 
broke Hall for a diligent student, while I, Heaven 
help me, did even then think of masques, and 
other entertainments, more than duty was. And 
since then, here, I doubt not, have you been carry- 
ing on your learned studies with all peace and 
gravity, and I, from being a rover, have turned 
courtier, and courtier am like to die." 

" Right glad I am to see you," said his friend ; 
" from time to time I have heard of your high favour 
with our gracious Sovereign, and would fain hope 
that ere now you have lighted on some solid mark 
of his esteem." 

"Tolerably well for that, Master Doctor; nee 
primvs, nee novissimvs, as we used to say at Pem- 
broke. I, too, have heard of your fame here ; and 
fain would I have ridden over long ere this to see 
you; but I know not how, so soon as I applied 
myself thereto, something did always happen to let 
my purpose. Nor, peradventure, had I succeeded 
even this time, were it not that I am charged with 
a command unto you from our royal master, which, 
not only as I am a dutiful subject, but as I am a 
faithful friend, it pleasureth me to bring." 

" A command to me ? Nay, Sir Alan ; you are 
but jesting herein." 

" Not I, in faith. His Majesty's will is, that on 
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-4he first Sunday in next month you do preaxsh before 
him at Windsor. He hath heard much rumour of 
your eloquence^ and, like a second Solomon, is 
minded himself to try it." 

" Now would I not for a pound of gold, Master 
Tyrringham, that I had this laid upon me. Consider, 
I am but a plain man: I have lived all my life 
among my own poor flock, and can say nought 
which shall be worth the hearing of so wise and so 
mighty a prince." 

" Natheless, my good friend, such is his High- 
nesses command; and, for my part, I did never 
bear one that I liked better. I am sure that you 
cannot fail so to come off with honour, as that you 
will preach yourself incontinently into some prefer- 
ment." 

" Truly, Master Tyrringham, I make not that my 
end in preaching, and I am right well contented 
where I am. Howbeit, what his Majesty com- 
mandeth must be obeyed. Nevertheless, I, who 
never in my life-time did enter a court, shall never 
feel at ease till I escape therefrom again." 

" Marry, not so," answered Tyrringham. " You 
will find there several of your old acquaintance : 
and the Bishop of Ely did you the honour to say 
how much he counted of exchanging remembrance 
with so old a friend." 

"Ah!" said the Rector, "right well do I remember 
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how, even when I was a fellow of Pembroke, Lan- 
celot Andrewes did bear away the bell from all 
both for learning and piety. And right well doth he 
still maintain his former reputation ; insomuch that 
not a bishop in all Christendom ranketh higher than 
he ; and a joyful day will it be, aye, and a proud 
one for me, that maketh me converse familiarly 
with him, as in times past. But, Master T3rrring- 
ham, this is a churlish reception for you. I trust 
right well it striketh with your convenience to tarry 
here some days at the least ; and that you will so 
far honour my poor house as to make it your abode 
for the longest time possible." 

"Some days of a certainty I shall tarry here," said 
Sir Alan; "and shall with marvellous pleasure 
accept your offer. I have a servant with me, whom 
I shall bestow at your hostelrie hard by." 

"As you will," said Dr. Lenton; " but an you pre- 
ferred it so, I could well take him in. And now go 
in with me : all my family consisteth of one daughter 
only j her mother (whom you did never know) hath 
been now for a long time with God. I will bid 
them hasten supper, for sure I am that our air hath 
not done justice to itself, an you need it not." 

Sir Alan, brought up in the very school of gal- 
lantry, meditated on a verse or two from Carew, the 
Moore of the day, with which he might make some 
impression on the fair daughter of his friend. But 
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SO it was, when he saw Margaret Lenton, some- 
thing in her air convinced him, that, country girl 
though she was, flattery would he lost upon her; 
and he addressed her with the utmost respect and de- 
ference. Supper was served, and Tyrringham turned 
the conversation on such subjects as he thought 
would have most interest for his young hostess. 

" Have you seen," he said, observing a virginal in 
the room, " any of Master Carew's new songs ? He 
seemeth to me incomparable therein. At the court 
nothing else will serve the turn. There is her 
ladyship of Salisbury who professeth to be ravished 
with them : and none hath a better ear than she." 

" My father," said Margaret, " liketh not much of 
modem poesy; he saith that there is nothing therein 
to teach what is good. One little book thereof he 
did lately give me, which doth much please me, 
though as yet I have scarce well read it, for it is 
somewhat long." 

^'I would fain crave the uame of so goodly a 
book," said Tyrringham. 

"It is writ by the EarJ of Stirling," returned 
Mistress Lenton, " mad is called Doomesday, Per- 
adventure you have seen it." 

"Something of such a poem have I heard," an- 
swered Sir Alan; "and now that it cometh so 
recommended, of a surety I will seek for it. But, 
sooth to say, our fair ladies at court would shrink 

c 
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from a title wliich seemeth somewhat over-graye for 
ordinary occasions.*' 

"Nevertheless, Master Tyrringham/' said Dr. 
Lenton, " albeit I profess not to be any great judge 
of poesy, it seemeth to me an admirable book. Yet, 
for my part, I do rather stand by the poets who 
flourished when we were young, or, at the least, 
before the death of our late Queen of blessed 
memory. Spenser and Drayton, — they be my 
special fayourites ; and also a writer of sundry 
plays, William Shakspere, he taketh my liking 
very well." 

" He had a rare talent," said Tyrringham ; " but, 
as I hear, he is just dead. And, indeed, we had 
nothing new from him for some time before that." 

" What I marvel at,** said the Doctor, " is, where 
the fellow could have picked up so much good 
divinity. Truly, I did never in my sermons preach 
better than he hath in some of his stage plays set 
forth. There dwelleth in my memory specially 
one passage : it was, methinks, in a certain play 
called Medsurefor Measure, Stay, it runneth thus : 

Why all the sonls that were, were forfeit once. 
And Hb That might the vantage best have took, 
Found out the ransom. 

I have but a poor memory, I fear me; but worse 
doctrine hath been preached ere now than is that.** 
Sir Alan^ if a little amused at being informed 
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what his friend seemed to consider Shakspere's 
greatest merit, was far too well-bred to smile. 
And ajs ample justice had been done to the capons, 
brawn, and niarch-pane, (the latter the production 
of l^istress Margaret's own hands, and which she 
felt somewhat proud to hear commended by so ex- 
cellent a judge,) Sir Alan Tyrringham, looking at 
the virginals, asked if Mistress Lenton would not 
so far oblige him as to accompany them with her 
voice. ^ 

" Come, Margaret !" said her father, (as she 
seemed somewhat reluctant to perform before so 
very formidable a critic, as a courtier from Green- 
wich,) "Majster Tyrringham will make all due 
allowances for our country skill. You need not be 
ashamed that you cannot sing as they do at court : 
only do your best, and none can do more.*' 

Thus encouraged, with a sweet, though not very 
well-trained voice, she sang the following stanzas : 

The river basteneth to the sea, 

The flame ariseth to the sun. 
Thus all things tend, as well may be, 

To where their source at first begun ; 
Only my heart will not yet fly 
To its original, the sky. 

Doves seek, let loose from cage, their nest, 
And having found it, no more roam ; 

All things on earth, as is confest, 
Are fixed on compassing their home ; 

C 2 
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Only my heart rejoiceth here, 
Though in a stranger hemisphere. 

The miser thinketh on his gold. 
The lover of his love doth dream ; 

Thus all things here that we behold, 
Do ponder that they most esteem ; 

Only my heart's desires are slow 

Unto their one great Pearl to go. 

O Thou, Who givest from above, 
Rivers their current, fire its strength, 

Its wings and beauty to the dove. 
Set my affections free at length ; 

That all my hopes and thoughts may be. 

As still I would they were, with Thee ! 

"I would," said Sir Alan, "that our court ladies, 
would sing with so much feeling, Mistress Lenton, 
ajs you have but now done. It is not for me to 
wish," he added, with a half-sigh, "that they would 
choose such subjects for their songs." 

When Margaret had retired, the Knight explained 
to Dr. Lenton an ulterior object which he had in 
visiting Shepperton. Reports had reached the court 
that Sir Thomas Racton was a notorious harbourer 
of seminary priests, and that the Middlesex magis- 
trates had unaccountably failed in their endeavours 
to apprehend any such. Sir Alan was commissioned 
to inquire into the matter, and, if he found reason 
to believe the report true, he was to take measures 
for putting an effectual end to the repetition of the 
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offence. He now applied to Dr. Lenton for his 
advice and assistance. Now it so happened that 
the Rector had a doable objection to giving either 
the one or the other. In the first place, he utterly 
disapproved of the penal laws against Romanists; 
and in the second, he had an esteem for Sir Thomas 
Racton's character, though, of course, the intercourse 
between them had been very trifling. Margaret 
and Catherine Racton had been playmates: and 
each had learned to esteem the highmindedness of 
the other, as well as to nourish a deep mutual affec- 
tion, which no subsequent separation could destroy. 
They still met occasionally : but Dr. Lenton felt it 
due to his character, at a time when Romanism was 
dreaded, almost as much, and almost as foolishly 
ajs now, that such interviews should be few and 
far between. He thought it best, on the present 
occasion, to state plainly to Tyrringham what he 
felt on the subject; trusting to his honour and his 
friendship that no bad use should be made of the 
information. Sir Alan wajs in reality sorry that he 
should be charged with a commission disagreeable 
to his friend ; and expressed somewhat more sorrow 
than he really felt. At the same time, he did not 
think, for one moment, of abating the rigour of his 
inquiry : and as he was fully sensible of the advan- 
tage which conducting his researches from the Rec- 
tory would give, he did not pause to ask whether it 
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would not be more in accordance with the feelings 
of Dr. Lenton that he should fix his quarters in 
some other place. He retired with great hopes of 
succeeding in his object : the Rector^ to spend one of 
most uncomfortable nights he ha^l ever known. 
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CHAPTER II. 



An evil deed done by authority 
Is sin and subornation : deck an ape 
In tbsue, and the beauty of the robe 
Adds but the greater scorn unto the beast : 
The poison shews worst in a golden cup. 

Edward III. 1597. 



Breakfast was no sooner over on the following 
mornings than Sir Alan Tjrringham^ with a polite 
expression of regret that he should be compelled to 
absent himself for so long a time^ said that he had 
business which would require his presence at Staines 
for some hours. 

"Will you not tarry prayers?* asked Dr. Lenton. 
"The bell even now chimeth for them^ and our 
saw saith^ 'Prayer and provender hinder no man.*" 

"Willingly would I/* returned Tyrringham, "but, 
inasmuch as I be in this particular somewhat pressed, 
I will pray you to hold me excused." 

"Natheless/* persisted the Rector, "the time is 
but short: I chant not Litany" (it happened to be 
Friday) "till eleven of the clock. Howbsit, use 
your own pleasure herein." 
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''Pe3rtoD/' said his master^ as he stood by the side 
of his horse opposite the door of the Anchor, "I am 
bound to meet the magistrates at Staines ; for I will 
not rest till I have thoroughly settled this matter. 
It much dependeth on you to gain such insight into 
it from these clowns with whom you consort as may 
advantage us in our research hereafter. Of a cer- 
tain, I hear that one Father Francis cometh here 
continually : but whence, or where, or how he goeth, 
the wily old knight yonder keepeth a dark mystery. 
Nevertheless, I will unravel it before long. And I 
shall much reckon on your assistance, which, if we 
succeed, shall no less profit thyself than me.'' 

So saying, and having received from Peyton a 
promise of active co-operation, he rode ofil As soon 
as he was fairly on the way, a man, mounted on a 
large black horse, who had been loitering about the 
village square, passed him, and was soon out of 
sight. When Sir Alan reached the Lord's Bridge, 
the point at which the Staines and London roads 
diverge, the same rider was apparently waiting to 
see which of them he would take: and on Sir 
Alan s turning into the former, he was passed as 
before. The same thing occurred again at Shepper- 
ton Green: and when he alighted at the door of 
the Town Hall, where he had summoned several of 
the magistrates to meet him, the unknown rider 
passed down the street, and went on. 
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In the afternoon Sir Alan returned, and^ dis- 
mounting^ summoned Peyton. "Have you learned 
anything further?" he asked. 

" Marry have I, sir," returned his servant. " Father 
Francis cometh here to night." 

"No!" cried Tyrringham. "Then are we lucky 
indeed. But how learnt you thisf 

"The rumour goeth that he always cometh to Sir 
Thomas Racton's house the eve of any festival. 
Wherefore to-night, being S. Peter's Eve, they make 
no doubt that he will come, as ever: but further 
than this can I by no means learn : save that men 
constantly affirm he taketh boat hither. Now, as 
I learn from Master Corbet, three ways there be that 
he may come. Peradventure he taketh the water 
at Weybridge, and so droppeth down the river: or 
else he crosseth by Walton Ferry, and so goeth 
a-foot thence: or lastly, he cometh to the opposite 
side of the river, and maketh some signal, that Sir 
Thomas may send over for him his own boat. So, 
as your honour wajs pleased to give me scope herein, 
I sent a messenger unto the ferryman at Walton, to 
the intent that all suspected persons he should in- 
continently arrest." 

"Marry well done, very well done," said Tyrring- 
ham. "And shortly shall I have with me two men 
from Staines that be used to this business : them will 
we set on the scent, and, I warrant me, they will 
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bring this deer down. But now tell them to serve 
me with somewhat to eat: for the ride hath begot 
great appetite in me." 

While Sir Alan Tyrringham is taking his ease At 
his inn, we will transport the reader to & very differ- 
ent .Boene. In a onali roam t)i Sir Thomas Racton s 
house, in 'the Virgins Tower/ sat Sir Thomas him- 
self, and his daughter. The former, tall, thin, and 
powerful, with a stem and sad expression of features 
never seeming to brighten but when they lighted on 
hia companion : the latter, with a countenance like 
those which you sometimes see in the old family 
portraits of baronial halls, sad, but very sweet, 
and with which you almost feel by instinct that ^ 
melancholy history must be connected. The case- 
ments opened on a lovely English view : the pleas- 
ance, with its thousand flowers, the broad river, 
the green fields beyond, and the line of woods that 
skirted the horizon. The room itself was floored, 
wainscoted, and ceiled, with oak, almost black from 
age: the honeycomb work of the ceiling was ex- 
quisitely wrought : a massive oaken table occupied 
the centre of the apartment : against the walls were 
certain high-backed and claw-legged chairs, bearing, 
amidst other devices, the Racton arms: there were 
also bookshelves, covered with parchment tomes, in 
seemly order, the paging and clasps being, as was 
then sometimes the fashion, exposed to view, the 
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backB being turned inwards : and one Madonna, by 
some foreign master^ small, but in a richly wrought 
frame, and one of those heavenly expressions of 
purity and holiness which Catholick imaginations 
delighted to embody, hung over the chimney comer. 
Beyond this apartment, and now opening into it, 
though in time of danger shut off from it by a 
sliding panel, was the Oratoiy. It was hardly 
calculated for more than one occupant : lighted by a 
small window, representing in its stained glass the 
Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin, it contained a 
a prayer-desk, inimitably carved in chesnut, bear- 
ing, on its thick velvet cushion, a large illuminated 
book of devotion, and embroidered, on its frontal, 
with the Annunciation. On the wall, over it, was 
fixed a small silver Crucifix, and before it, a cushion 
for the worshipper. 

In the former of these rooms, as we said, sat Sir 
Thomas Racton and his daughter. The latter was 
engaged in tapestry work; the former sometimes 
in turning over the leaves of one of Cardinal Allen's 
polemical works, imported at great risk from abroad, 
and sometimes in gazing out on the summer scene 
stretched before him. 

'' A right strange and grievous change is this," he 
said at length, 'Hhat the Eve of S. Peter, of old time 
welcomed in by ringing of bells, and joy, should now 
be scarce so much as noticed of the people. Would 
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that my lot had been thrown in those days, and that 
even now, in some yet undemolished church, there 
were for me, as there be for mine ancestors, a 
knightly effigy in stone, and a humble prayer for 
mercy ! Even in my father's time, — and he scarce 
knew England in its glory, — ^how did the rich and 
poor, made one by Holy Church, keep such a holyday 
as to-morrow I" 

" Nevertheless, my dear father," returned Cathe- 
rine, looking off from her work, " may we not well 
feel more proud of our membership in the Church, 
when the Sacrifice is offered in bams, and ruins, and 
forests, and Her priests hunted like wild beasts, and 
we in jeopardy every hour that we wait on Her 
ordinances, than when She was arrayed in gold and 
jewels, and princes bowed down before Her, and 
nobles considered Her service an honour and a pride ?*' 

"Verily, we may," replied Sir Thomas Racton. 
"Yet, how much soever it is a greater thing for 
us, who remain in Her communion, never to have 
swerved therefrom, how can we but lead lives of 
mourning and penitence for Her sorrows, and for our 
brethren that have fallen away from Her ?" 

"And then," replied his daughter, "it is right 
mournful to behold the divisions of them that be not 
divided from the faith. Truly, there is well nigh as 
much hatred between some of them, as there is 
between heresy and Gatholick truth." 
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" How can it be otherwise ?" asked Sir Thomas, 
" when we be deprived of that which is of the very 
essence of a Church, — our government by bishops, — 
and be, in the stead thereof, set under the domination 
of arch-priests, in a way unknown heretofore, and 
which produceth all these strifes and divisions ?" 

We may, perhaps, be excused for reminding the 
reader of the real condition of the Romanists in 
England at this time. It is well known that the 
bishops who were elected and consecrated in the 
reign of Queen Mary, — ^that is to say, Watson of 
Lincoln, Brooks of Gloucester, Griffith of Rochester, 
Brown of Bath and Wells, Morgan of S. David's, 
Hopton of Norwich, Holyman of Bristol, Baines of 
Lichfield, Poole of Peterborough, Glynne of Bangor, 
Turberville of Exeter, Goldwill of S. Asaph, — never 
took upon themselves to consecrate successors, in 
opposition to the line of bishops receiving their suc- 
cession from Scory of Bath and Wells, Coverdale of 
Exeter, Hodgskins of Bedford, and Barlow of Chi- 
chester, who consecrated Parker ; and, therefore, aei 
these Romish bishops died off, and were followed by 
Bonner of London and Thirlby of Westminster, the 
Romanists were actually left without any bishop. 
This state of things continued till 1623; an ecclesi- 
astic managing their affairs under the title of a^ch- 
priest. In that year, an application was made to 
Gregory XV., the reigning pontiff, requesting th^ 
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consecration of four bishops for " the English Gatho- 
licks." Cardinal Bandini was the chief supporter of 
the petition. Cardinal Mellini opposed it, on the 
ground that episcopal government was not essential to 
the existence of a provincial Church; and added, that, 
from the close connexion between the English Ro- 
manists and the Gallican Church, it was probable 
that the former, if placed under a bishop, would 
demand the same privileges as the latter. However, 
Bandini hinted that, if the Pope refused to grant the 
request, the Archbishop of Rouen would probably 
take upon himself the episcopal superintendence of 
the English Church. The Pope was disposed to 
comply ; but the adversaries of the measure revealed 
the plan to King James, who informed Gregory that 
he would not allow a Romish bishop to enter his king- 
dom. One, however, (instead of four,) was at length 
consecrated. He was made revocable at pleasure, 
and had authority over both England and Scotland. 
The Scotch Romanists remonstrated; they had never, 
they said, been subject to an English bishop, and 
they never would be ; and so Dr. Bishop (for that was 
the name of the prelate) was forbidden to pretend to 
any jurisdiction in the kingdom of Scotland. Thus 
ended this transaction; for which, in all its parts, 
Romanists may well blush. 

" It hath ever been noted," continued Sir Thomas 
Racton, "that the true Church of God did thrive 
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best in perilous and troubled times ; yet ours, 
though it groaneth under persecutions enow, thriyeth 
like a sickly child, that hardly seemeth able to 
retain life within him. Since that monstrous plot 
which hath, with so much justice, brought ignominy 
on the very name of Catholick, and which giveth 
unto our Protestant enemies cause of lewd rejoicing 
every year, we have prospered worse and worse. 
And yet of a surety we suffer grievously. We can- 
not come to the King's court, nor within ten miles s>£ 
London, nor go five miles from our own house, save 
with license of four magistrates obtained; neither 
can we practice in physic nor in law. They that 
have not been married by a Protestant minister can 
have no share in each other's property : they that 
neglect to have their children baptized by the same 
must forfeit one hundred pounds: nay, even they 
that die, unless they be buried in a Protestant 
burial-place, do subject their executors to pay ano- 
ther fine : and, which is hardest of all, they that be 
educated beyond seas, be, as it were, outlawed at 
once, and can derive no benefit from their descent, 
nor be capable to receive aught by bequest, until 
they shall conform unto the religion as by law 
established.'' 

"Gx)D," said Catherine, "grant the persecuted 
patience, and the persecutors conversion ! But who 
Cometh here?" she added, as after a preliminary 
knock, the door opened gently. 
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"It is but Farley," said Sir Thomas. "What 
news, Farley 1" 

Farley was the majordomo ; he was an old and 
tried servant^ and had been consulted by his master 
on all occasions of doubt and difficulty. He was 
deeply attached to the religion of his forefathers, 
and had often assisted in concealing the priest for 
whom search was made, and baffling his pursuers. 
He was in consequence well acquainted with most 
of those who were sojourners in that part of the 
country ; and was much relied on both by them and 
by Sir Thomas Racton. The old man now entered, 
with a stealthy step, and a countenance expressive 
of considerable anxiety. 

"Cometh Father Francis here to-night?" he en- 
quired. 

" You know he doth," replied his master. 

" Then would I rather not know it for a thousand 
pounds," answered Farley. " An he doth, save by 
our Lady's especial grace, he shall hardly get off in 
safety." 

"Wherefore noti" inquired Sir Thomas, in consi- 
derable anxiety. 

f' There came yesterday, s& your honour perad- 
venture knoweth, one Sir Alan Tyrringham to the 
hostelrie yard. I noted the man, and knew him as 
well for a courtier as for a zealous hunter and per- 
secutor of Catbolicks. Wherefore his visit to this 
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place did appear to me to forebode no good at this 
season. That night he lay at the Rectoiy; but 
this mornings some three hours before noon, he called 
for horse. I was minded to know whither he 
should be bound, inasmuch as it might stand us in 
much to learn, an his errand were that which I 
thought* My son rode on, sometimes afore, and 
sometimes hard after, and he whom he followed 
went to Staines, as if Sathanas were at his heels. 
Then were the magistrates called together, and as 
my son could learn, their talk was of the reducing 
to order of certain Popish recusants, thereby, I much 
fear me, signifying your honour. While he was 
gone, his man, by some unhappy means, scented out 
somewhat of Father Francis's visits ; and now mas- 
ter and servant have laid such a train, that I fear 
me if he seeketh to come hither to-night, he shall 
hardly escape it." 

"What am I to dof asked Sir Thomas Racton. 
" An I knew where he were, time might even yet 
suffice to set him upon his guard. But where he 
tarrieth, or how he cometh, I know nought. By 
that which he told me, he should have of late 
abidden with Sir Philip Huddlestone, at Sawston: 
but in what manner he conveyeth himself hither, 
he said not. All he left in charge was that, as 
at other times, he should be over against this 
garden at twelve of the clock to-night ; I agreeing 

D 
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withal that my boat should then and there be in 
waiting." 

" Then must we run the chance as we may," said 
Farley. " They will keep good watch to-night, I'll 
warrant them; but with our good cause, and S. 
Nicholas to boot, we may be even with them yet. 
If they set a watcher at that very place, it must be 
thought on how to get him thence ; if not, the punt 
may easily carry him across, eren should there be 
spies on this side." 

"Do you spare nothing herein," said Sir Thomas. 
^^ I will take care that there be none that intrudeth 
on mine own grounds." 

" Your honour shall do right well herein," 
answered Farley, " and I will take upon myself to 
meet him on the other side." And so, after a long 
series of arrangements to ensure the priest's safety, 
the conference broke up. 

Sir Alan Tyrringham having taken into council 
the officers from Staines, who were called Fenton 
and Coke, laid before them whatever he and Peyton 
had been able to discover of the probable movements 
of the expected priest. The villagers seemed very 
unwilling to lend any help in the matter. They 
one and all protested their hatred of popery, but at 
the same time "knew no harm by the Popish 
knight j" and unless they were legally compelled, 
would not assist in looking out for the arrival of his 
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visitor. Purdue*, the boatman, was reconciled to the 
business by the bribe of a Jacobus; and it was 
arranged that he and Coke should moor their boat 
in the middle of the stream, while Peyton and Fen- 
ton kept watch on its further side: Headlam, the 
constable, undertaking to patrol the front of Sir 
Thomas's mansion, and to prevent all ingress on 
that side. 

Catherine Racton, who loved Father Francis as 
a second father, had contributed her best judgment 
to the consultation held, ss we have seen, on the 
means to. be used for preserving him. As it grew 
towards evening, she sat in the room we have 
already described, gazing on the calm river, and 
twilight woods, till one might have imagined that 
her mind would acquire something of the quietness 
and tranquillity of the scene ; but the case was 
far otherwise. Perhaps if there were at that mo- 
ment any one, who, suffering neither pain of body 
nor remorse of mind, was more wretched than 
another, that one was Catherine Racton. She had 
been brought up in a deeply reverential habit of 
Blind j she had unhesitatingly and implicitly ac- 
quiesced in all the doctrines which she was by 

* This name, which is still that of the Shepperton ferry- 
man, is pronomiced, as written before, Purdy; but is spelt 
Purdue^ and is thus given in a manorial map of the tune of 
King James I. 

d2 
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her Church commanded to believe; she had hung 
for hours over the martyrology of earlier times, 
and wept in reading of the sufferings of Whiting, 
and Sir Thomas More, and of those who fell for 
the Romish Faith in Queen Elizabeth's time; all 
the chivaby of her nature was enlisted on the side 
of a weak and persecuted body; her mother, whom 
she had tenderly loved, had, on her death-bed, 
charged her never to desert the religion of her 
childhood; that religion was entwined with every 
memory, and hallowed every affection, and bright- 
ened every hope; and. yet she had lately doubted, 
whether the Church, which she had been taught to 
regard as a fanatical amalgamation of Lutherans 
and Genevans, without orders and without mission, 
were not, indeed, the true Church of God in Eng- 
land. Many causes led to this result. Father 
Francis, than whom no one loved expediency less, 
had often, in her hearing, reflected strongly on 
the carelessness of Rome in allowing England to 
remain without bishops; he had pointed out many 
abuses among the more ignorant sort of people 
that had been connived at, if not encouraged in the 
later times of Romanism; he had observed that 
many high-minded and high-principled men served 
at the altars of the Reformed Church; and was 
accustomed to maintain, that Archbishop Parker's 
consecration was valid, although schismaticaL 
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On the other hand, Dr. Lenton was one well cal- 
culated to win over enemies. Catherine had some- 
times, with her father, by way of evading the 
penal laws, attended the parish church j--^there 
was not a syllable in the liturgy in which she 
could not join ; — and, on one; occasion, Dr. Lenton*s 
sermon happened to be on the subject of the English 
Church. By this, and in the course of a con- 
versation which she heard between him and her 
father, she was much enlightened on the real chsr 
racter and views of that Church; she found that 
the Power of the Keys, the Doctrines of Apostolical 
Succession, Baptismal Regeneration, the Real Pre- 
fience, the Benefits of Absolution, the necessity of 
Good Works, and the use of Prayers for the Dead, 
were as strongly held by Dr. Lenton as by Father 
Francis; that many points were, by the Reformed 
Church, left undetermined, such as the manner 
of the Real Presence, and the belief in the 
Intercession of Saints. She also learnt, that the 
Church of England looked on the Church of Rome 
as a true, though, in various respects, corrupt 
Church, but desired to pronounce no judgment on 
her, and only to prescribe rites and ceremonies 
for her own land. That two separate branches 
of the Church Catholick could not co-exist together 
among the same people, Catherine well knew; and 
when the comparison was drawn between that 
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which had no episcopal goyemment, and that which 
had a company of bishops incomparably pious and 
learned^ the consequent result could not be favour- 
able to the former. Two circumstances^ however, 
tended for a while to bias her judgment. The 
one was a knowledge of the persecutions which the 
English Church was then inflicting on Romanists. 
But she was soon forced to allow, that the same 
argument might have been applied against the 
Romish Church under Queen Maiy, and that with 
not less force. The other arose from her happen- 
ing to read the Life and Miracles of Saint Francis 
Xavier, then lately departed to glory, a book, of 
course, well calculated to render her doubly fearful 
of deserting a communion which had, within a few 
years, numbered amongst its members so illustrious a 
Saint. She knew that her father's grey hairs would 
be brought down with sorrow to the grave, if she 
forsook the Church of her childhood ; the plainness 
and poverty of the English Church were repugnant 
in the highest degree to her taste; yet she knew 
that it was written. He that loveth father or mother 
more than Me is not worthy of Me; and that the 
following Him necessarily involved taking up our 
own cross. And thus she halted between two 
opinions; the misery, consequent on this state of 
mind, being of the same kind as that which he 
would feel (if it were a possible case), who, having 
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loved the Church of England from his childhood, 
now feared that his duty called him to join the 
ranks of the Wesleyan or other schismatics. Of 
one thing only was she determined; that^ at her 
first opportunity, she would acquaint Father Francis 
with the whole of her doubts and difficulties, and 
act by his advice. 

The sun had gone down under a bank of dark 
and stormy clouds; as twilight came on the wind 
arose, and the rain began to fall heavily. When 
it drew towards nine o'clock, Sir Alan Tyrringham, 
after giving his final orders to his servant and to 
the officers, betook himself to the Rectory. The 
four who were to watch walked slowly down to 
the river, and stepped into Purdue's boat, which was 
lying by the shore. 

"A rough night this. Master Purdue," said Peyton. 

"If I were bound on any other errand," said 
the boatman, taking the punting pole in his hand, 
"I would think twice before I adventured myself; 
but it becometh not the like of me to hold back 
when my betters go forward." 

"What call you this?" asked Coke, who, as bold 
as a lion on shore, was not accustomed to the water, 
and was somewhat alarmed at the little billows which 
dashed up against the sides of the boat. 

"Never you fear. Master Coke," answered Purdue ; 
"an ancient saws hold true, thou canst never be 
drowned." 
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*^Why not, pray youT asked the officer angrily. 

''Marry, because there is a drier death on shore 
for you," replied Purdue. 

"Come, John Boatman," said Coke, "1*11 warrant 
you I'll carry coals neither from you nor from 
your betters ; so peace, as you lore your neck." 

"As I love my neck, quotha! Not so much as 
some folks," cried Purdue. 

"Peace, my masters!" said Peyton. "A rare set 
of watchmen will ye make, an ye jangle after this 
sort. Hand me the lanthom, Master Fenton: I 
can put it inside my Spanish cloak. Fie ! this is 
an evil night." 

"Now," said Purdue, "ashore with you! and I 
will make my boat fast about the middle of the 
river. Nothing shall pass us thereon: and if we 
need each other, it is but to hallo." 

Peyton and Fenton leapt on the beach; the 
boat put off, and in a few minutes was moored. 
The others took a pomtion previously determined on. 
There is in that spot, on the Surrey side of the river, 
a broad shingly beach: as you ascend the stream 
towards Weybridge, a tall hedge intervenes between 
it and the rich meadow land adjacent: but this 
division terminates nearly opposite to Shepperton 
church, and the fields lie open to the water. At the 
end therefore of this hedge Peyton and Fenton sat 
down, taking care to secure a leeward position. 
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The scene was dismal enough : all was misty dulness 
before them, except for the occasional glimmer of a 
candle from one of the fishermen's hnts on the 
opposite side, or, at a much greater distance, and 
more to their left hand, from the upper windows of 
Sir Thomas Racton's house. 

"An we mean not," said Pe3rton, "to lose the use 
of our reason and of our members, we were best to 
take a sup of ardent water. Here's to your health, 
Master Fenton," he added, applying himself dili- 
gently to the brandy flask. 

"I drink not wine," returned Fenton, who was a 
Puritan; "neither will I drink healths; I practice 
according to the commandments of Jonadab, who 
commanded his sons, saying. Drink no wine, neither 
let strong drink come into your mouths. And as to 
drinking of healths, it is, as Master Galamy did 
expound unto us in the claasis* after the running 
lecture at Staines, no long time since, a pagan and 
damnable custom, invented of the Devil, practised 
of the profane, the spawn of ungodliness, the cor- 
rupter of all goodness, and the seducer of men to 
the bottomless pit." 

"Nevertheless," said Peyton coolly, "craving 
Master Calamy s pardon and yours, if you do not 
justice to my flask, I must e en do the more to it 

* See note at the end of the chapter. 
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myself. So here's to the good success of to-night, 
and no offence, I hope, unto your godliness." 

"If I had known that I should have for my 
companion a roysterer, and boon companion, and 
swaggerer, such as thou, I had thought twice con- 
cerning coming with thee, ere I had said yea once. 
It is excellently well noted by that shining light. 
Master Travers, in his answer unto that enemy of 
the Grospel, that putter forth of Popish ceremonies, 
that trimmer out of the Babylonish harlot, — ^Richard 
Hooker, that those enterprises do seldom come to a 
head, wherein the godly and ungodly are joined 
together. For, what saith Holy Scripture itself? 
Be ye not unequally yoked together with un- 
belieyers, as I am. Master Peyton, with thee. A 
good and gracious work is it to lay in wait for the 
children of Antichrist as we now do : but I fear me, 
they will not be delivered into our hands while we 
have an Achan among us to trouble us. Whereas, 
if we were all seekers of the Lord, and abhorred 
Popery and profanity aright, we should smite them 
hip and thigh with a great slaughter, even as 
Samson in the valley of Lehi, which is called En- 
hakkore, to this day/' 

"I would I could find a flint,'* said Pejrton, who 
understood not a syllable of his companion's tirade, 
but was well aware that he was excellently qualified 
for his present employment, "then I were sped. If 
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his Majesty himself, God bless liim ! were with us to- 
night, he would take a pipe in his own royal hands, 
and write an answer to his own GourUer-blast,^* 

^^Thus it is/' said Fenton, extremely enraged at 
the inattention of his auditor. ^^Thus are men 
ready to follow their own vanities, even when the 
eggs of truth be hatched by the sweet sparrows of 
salvation. Thy sin be upon thine own head! I 
shall be guiltless herein, even though from hence- 
forth I hold my peace." 

"Marry, and that were singularly well done of 
you, friend: for thou makest noise enough to scare 
away all our game." 

''Hallo !" cried a voice from the boat. 

"Hallo r shouted Pe3rton. 

"Hold your worships a Brownist Meeting," cried 
Coke, "or a godly exercise, or what? An ye look 
after such gear, pray you let us set you down on 
the other side afore ye begin, that ye mar not our 
purpose, if ye will mar your own." 

"Said I not so?" observed Peyton to his com- 
panion. "Pray now let us have no more of the like 
foolery : or if so be that our errand faileth I will 
set you down to my lord as the cause." 

The Puritan desisted, though with a very bad 
grace, and both parties continued to keep watch in 
silence. One by one, the lights on the opposite side 
of the river were extinguished; the church clock 
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ohimed ten, and elev^ and still there were no 
signs of Father Francis, nor of any one else. The 
rain continued to descend in torrents ; and it was 
melancholy enough to hear the wind, now rust- 
ling among the long meadow grass, now whist- 
ling through the thick hedge, and now roaring 
among the lofty trees in Sir Thomas Racton's 
grounds ; for the stream was not too broad to allow 
that sound to be distinctly audible on the Surrey 
bank. 

As it grew towards twelve o'clock, two persons 
might hare been seen cautiously advancing along 
the river side, from Weybridge, though keeping on 
the edge of the meadows, to avoid as well the 
fatigue of the beach, as the noise which footfalls on 
its shingles would occasion. Both were so muffled 
in Spanish cloaks, that, even had there been light, 
a spectator could have formed but a very doubtful 
guess as to their character or persons: he who 
seemed the inferior of the two, carried a dark 
lanthom, taking care, however, to shed the smallest 
possible circle of light round his own and his friend's 
feet. 

"Now God be praised, good father," said the 
lanthom-bearer, "that I have found you! I have 
waited in Weybridge street all the live-long even- 
ing, with scarce a hope of meeting you there : yet I 
would not leave that my place, while there might be 
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a chance of your passing that road ; as well know- 
ing that if you should get to the point you proposed^ 
sans warning of them that awaited you there, you 
would incontinently have found yourself in Kingr 
ston Gaol, — unless by way of sparing Sir Alan 
Tyrringham trouble, they had preferred to give you 
lodging in Brentford." 

"God be indeed praised, my son," returned 
Father Francis; "and next to Him, I owe my 
liberty unto you, who shall therefore, as is meet, 
receive my thanks. Truly, that is happened unto 
us poor priests, which of old time befell the Apostles. 
Silver and gold have we none ; nevertheless, though 
kings and magistrates have taken away our wealth, 
that have they not taken away which they did never 
give, namely, the power which we have from Holy 
Church. And thou wilt find, my son, the bless- 
ing of one who hath nothing else to bestow, to avail 
as much as though he rode on his ambling palfrey, 
and carried the tithes of some fair parish at his 
girdle." 

" I pray God," returned Farley, " that the days 
may come when we shall yet see the priests, who 
be now persecuted, brought back to their rightful 
inheritances. But, however that shall be, your 
reverence may rest assured that I would not change 
your blessing for the benison of the first bishop in 
the land." 
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"I do believe you, my good son," answered 
Father Francis. " But be we not well-nigh come to 
the place where, as you did tell me, our boat awaited 
usr 

" We be even now hard by it," replied the other : 
" I moored it in yonder bed of osiers, where none in 
this bat's light could discern it. Your reverence 
will be in her incontinently." 

" Of a truth, that is pleasant hearing," said the 
Father; "for I have travelled far to-day, and my 
legs do begin to fail me. But how was it that you 
did bring none other of your master s servants with 
you, to abide by the boat, and to assist in returning f 

" Many a time have I put my life in my hands in 
these matters,*' replied Farley; "and I have ever 
made it a rule unto myself to risk my own life only, 
where I could manage for myself. If they had 
taken me in crossing the river, it would have been 
but the imprisoning of a foolish old man : but I were 
loth that my son should peril himself without good 



cause." 



" It is well said," returned the priest. " And now 
will I follow you gladly,** added he, as his guide, 
diverging from the fields, crossed the beach towards 
the osier bed he had before named. 

" It is as dark as a wolfs mouth," said Farley ; 
"I can scarce make out how she lieth. Why? 
How ? Now our Lady forefend ! She is gone ! 
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Lo you there ! There is the bed in which I laid 
her j bat some villain hath taken her hence. May 
God's malison light on him therefore !" 

"Patience, son," said the other: "it becometh 
us not to curse and ban them who have done us a 
displeasure. Better were it to devise, as best we 
may, the means by which this misadventure may 
be repaired." 

"I crave your pardon, father,*' replied Farley 
"I did speak words which became me not. But 
how to provide for the best is not a light matter. 
Can your reverence swim ?" 

" Alas ! if my safety dependeth on that, there is 
but little hope." 

" Further down it were an easy matter to ford," 
continued the other, "but I dare not adventure 
nearer to our enemies. But, as I live, I do believe 
that our boat hath but drifted — ^what is that further 
down by the point yonder ?" 

And Farley's conjecture was right. The wind 
and the agitation of the water had forced the punt 
from the osier cove where it had been left, and it 
had fortunately stranded a little lower down. The 
adventurers took their places in it, and pushed it 
off : and it was soon floating down the stream. 

" Why were we not better to land on the opposite 
side, and to scramble through the osiers as best we 
may )" asked the Father. 
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" Marry, your reverence, the place is impassable : 
and when even we were on the other side, there is 
yet a creek to cross, ere we be in safety. But now 
I will pray you to keep silence; for we be not far 
from the point, where, as I do think, they watch for 
us : and we must glide by them as softly as may be, 
if we would make a good night's business of it." 

Father Francis sat down with folded arms, com- 
mending himself mentally to the care of his Master. 
Farley, standing at the head of the boat, allowed her 
to drift forward, only employing his pole occa- 
sionally, to keep her head steady or to direct her 
course* And now they had floated on into Shep- 
perton Reach; when to Farley's utter astonishment 
and consternation a voice was heard, at about twenty 
yards distance before them, and apparently in the 
middle of the river, saying in a cautious tone, 

*' Methinks this be but a wildgoose chase after all. 
What say you. Master Purdue ?" 

" As your honour pleaseth, we can remain or de- 
part; peradventure, it were not amiss to tarry yet 
some half an hour longer." 

Farley's pole was let down cautiously, and with it 
he kept the boat stationary; giving, at the same 
time, an almost imperceptible " Hush 1" to his com- 
panion. 

" Marry," said the other, " here have we been now 
for near these four hours, and in such a night as if 
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all the fiends were let loose at once. I think we 
will call to Peyton, and bid him give up his watch.*' 

Father Francis, in his intense anxiety to hear this 
conversation, stood up in the boat, and, in so doing, 
brushed from the seat (for in those flat-bottomed 
boats there is no ledge above the seat) a small stone, 
which fell into the water. 

" Hark !" cried Purdue. 

" It was but a fish," said Coke. " However, show 
a light." 

Purdy took the lanthom from the bottom of the 
boat, and held it up : the candle had burnt out. " J 
have another," he said ; and, sitting down, he gave 
it to Coke, while he himself endeavoured to strike a 
light. 

" Now, or never, must we pass them," whispered 
Farley to the priest. " Heaven send them damp tin- 
der !" And standing as before, he piloted his boat 
between the watch-boat and the Middlesex shore. 
As they glided by, they heard the click of the flint 
and steel, and Coke's expressions of impatience at 
each failure ; they saw the shower of sparks, which 
was once so bright as to enable them distinctly to dis- 
cern the contour of the boat, and of the two figures 
in it; and they involuntarily held their breaths, 
lest they should betray themselves. Just as they 
were passed the extreme danger, the tinder kindled, 
the candle was lighted, and the lanthom directed 

E 
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towards the point where the souud had been heard. 
Lest anything should call their attention the other 
way, Farley, taking a stone with which he had pro- 
vided himself, threw it back with all his might : it 
fell into the river some little way beyond the place 
where Coke was gazing, and the splash was not only 
heard by him, but by Peyton and Fenton. While 
the land party were shouting, and the others un- 
mooring their boat, Farley piloted his charge down 
the little creek; Father Francis was received with 
open arms by Sir Thomas Racton at the landing- 
place in his own grounds; and the alarm which 
the latter had felt at the shout, and the former during 
the whole of his perilous course, gave place to 
a mingled feeling of joy, and thankfulness, and 
safety. 

NoT£, p. 41. — *' Running lecturers . . • appoint upon such 
a day to meet at such a church, most an end in some country 
town or village; and then after sermon, and dinner at some 
house of their disciples, repeat, censure, and explain the 
sermon, discourse of points proposed at their last meeting, 
by the head of that classis or assembly, ever to the promoting 
of their own fancies, and derogation from the doctrine and 
discipline of the Church ; after all they do again oondicere 
and appoint to meet next at such a church, in like sort, to 
like purpose.'* — Bp. Montagub's Visitation Articles, Tit. 
iv., 13. (Ed. Camb., 1841, p. 62.) 
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CHAPTER III. 



. . . • He might have thriyen 

Much better, possibly, had his ambition 

Been greater much. They oft-time take more pains 

Who look for pins, than they who find out stars. 

John Fountain. 1661. 



It was a prond, and yet a somewhat harassing day 
for Dr. Lenton, that on which he was summoned to 
preach before the King. Margaret's care and fore- 
sight were fnlly tested in filling his saddle-bags ; and 
mounted on the same palfrey which had been his 
companion for fourteen years, he rode slowly through 
his village on the Saturday morning previous. 
Divers were the salutations which he received from 
his parishioners ; significant were the nods which 
they interchanged among themselves; and Master 
Corbet remarked to a circle of his admirers, that he 
should be much surprsied *' if the Doctor came not 
back a bigger man than he went." The day was 
fine, the road (for those days) good ; yet Dr. Lenton 
rested his horse half way, and allowed it to take 
its own time; so that he did not reach Windsor 
till the sun was getting low. On presenting himself 

E 2 
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at the great gate^ and announcing his name and 
errand^ the porter doffed his hat^ and gave him in 
charge to a deputy. Conducted by the latter to the 
rooms prepared for his reception^ he found that his 
apartments were, in comparison with those to which 
he had been accustomed, princely. While he was 
admiring the grandeur of their furniture and the 
beauty of their ornaments, his conductor enquired 
whether his reverence did choose to refresh himself? 
" His Lordship of Ely," he added, "did invite him to 
supper that evening; and Sir Alan Tyrringham, 
now ridden forth with His Majesty towards Egham, 
would wait on him at his return." 

Left to himself. Dr. Lenton, having unpacked his 
saddle-bags, and extricated his sermon from the less 
precious articles among which it lay, proceeded once 
again to look through it. But the reader must not 
imagine that in outward appearance it at all resem- 
bled those of modem times. It was written in a 
little manuscript book, not half the size of that in 
which we are detailing its writer's history : the hand 
was so small, that it almost seemed to need a micro- 
scope ; and in the same volume were contained the 
last fifty sermons which the Doctor had delivered. 
To preach from notes before the King was not the 
etiquette : the discourses were first written, and then 
committed to memory: yet, in case recollection 
should fail, the book was held in the hand, and, from 
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its size, could be occasionally consulted without 
attracting the notice of the auditory. 

Dr. Lenton next proceeded to examine the books 
with which his apartment was furnished. There were 
several of the works of the Fathers, and those of 
Jewel, Fox, Nowell, Bancroft, and Whitgift; there 
were a few of the commoner classics, a handsome 
Vulgate, the original edition of the present Transla- 
tion, a Prayer-book, both in Latin and English, and 
Hooker s Polity. But the volume which displayed 
the most attractive binding, was no other than the 
Works of King James. They were arrayed in snow- 
white vellum, tooled in various fantastical devices; 
the sides glittering not only with gold, but also with 
vermilion and green ; they were clasped with solid 
silver, and furnished with a broad silken marker. 
The latter, on being consulted, pointed to the first 
page of the King's refutation of Y orstius. 

Eight o'clock came. Bishop Andrewes's secretary 
was in waiting, and Dr. Lenton was ushered into the 
prelate's presence. He was then sixty years of age, 
his hair was nearly snow-white, but his eye was not 
dim, nor his natural force abated. There was a 
sweetness and an awe in his countenance, which his 
portraits even yet render known to us. Somewhat 
above the middle height, he bore, in his spare figure 
and emaciated countenance, the traces of deep 
thought and active exertion. He was now sitting in 
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the midst of books and papers, in a low dark room, 
appropriated to his study; but, on Dr. Lenton's 
entrance, he rose and welcomed him cordially. 

" Right glad am I to see you here. Master Doctor: 
you are come, I doubt not, to do Pembroke Hall 
credit, and us good. I hope they have seen to your 
good reception: I have been something too much 
engaged, or I had met you myself. And how left 
you all your family ; for, as I have heard, you are 
not, like me, a solitary man?" 

"I have one daughter, my lord," returned the 
Doctor; '^and she is in good health. But it hath 
pleased God now of a long season to call my wife 
unto His mercy." 

" I knew not of that," replied the Bishop ; " but 1 
think it generally pleaseth Him to afflict us His 
servants more than most men, that we may be able 
to comfort others in their afflictions. But let us be 
seated. I thought that as you were not yet used to 
our court life, I would charge myself to introduce 
you into it, and so caused them to bring you hither, 
rather than into the room where my guests be 
assembled, for I have bidden certain to-night, whom 
I thought it might please you well to know." 

The Rector expressed his sense of the Bishop's 
kindness; and remarked on the great number of 
excellent men then adorning the English Church. 

" Great and good men, of a certainty, be they," 
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returned Bishop Andrewes. "Surely the line is 
fallen unto us in pleasant places. But I will tell 
you the names of those whom I shall make known 
unto you anon. There is the Archbishop of Spalatro^ 
who hath of late professed himself evil satisfied with 
his own Church, and hath come over hither, where it 
hath pleased His Highness to give him good prefer- 
ment. God forgive me if I do him injustice ! but I 
feel not as if I could wholly depend on him; he 
seemeth to me, while he saith with Peter, Omnia 
reliquimris, also to ask with him. Quid ergo habe- 
himus ? Howsoever, of a surety his cleaving to us 
hath much raised us in the eyes of Europe. Then 
there is his Lordship of Chester, who hath scarce 
had his equal, as I do of a verity judge, since the 
days of the old Catholick Fathers. Then is there 
also Master Montague : he hath learning enough to 
fill a library; peradventure he lacketh a little more 
gentleness of speech, yet is he a right excellent prop 
of our Church : Dr. Wren also is there, and Dr. 
Howson; and more I think there be none." 

" It will be a night to be marked with a white 
stone in my calendar henceforth," remarked the 
Rector, " that maketh me acquainted with men that 
I have hitherto known and reverenced at a distance 
only, but shall now see face to face." 

" I doubt not," said Bishop Andrewes, after a few 
more observations, "that you are not ignorant of the 
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desire which His Gracious Majesty hath touching 
those that shall preach hefore him at court ; and how 
he wiUeth them not to touch on the Quinquarticular 
controversy, judging that it gendereth questions, 
and tendeth not unto edifying/* 

" So have I heard," answered the Doctor, " and 
have conformed myself thereto strictly." 

" I have been told," rejoined the Bishop, " that 
you, even as I myself, are no follower of Master 
Calvin's. And, truly, I am glad of it; for sure 
I am that the doctrine he teacheth tendeth 
rather to presumption and confidence, than to hu- 
mility and reverence. Yet hereby I condemn not 
him, nor them that follow his doctrine; neither yet 
do I approve of them, if any such there be, who 
have written too bitterly against it. God grant that 
we all understand each other better, that each may 
love the other more I" 

" Amen,'* said Dr. Lenton. And the Bishop led 
the way to the supper-room. 

It will be well to pause here for a moment, that 
we may remind the reader of what was, at this time, 
the state of the English Church. The controversy 
between Calvinism and Arminianism was then at its 
height ; the former, however, though by far the more 
powerful party, being on the decrease, — the latter, 
though finding as yet little favour among the Bishops, 
being on the increase. All the rising Divines, Mon- 
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tague, Wren, Howson, Laud, Corbet, and others, were 
enemies to Calvinism ; and all subsequently became 
Bishops. Of the opposite party, only three attained 
to the Mitre, namely, Davenant, Carleton, and Hall; 
and Hall, though an emissary to the Synod of 
Dort, held no extreme views. But the actual 
Bishops had generally a Calvinian bias: for ex- 
ample, the sentiments of Archbishop Abbat, Bishop 
Abbat of Salisbury, and Bishop Smith of Gloucester, 
were well known. But their Calvinism was some- 
what modified from the zeal which dictated the 
Lambeth Articles. And there was, as there always 
is, a moderate party, of whom Bishop Morton, then 
of Chester, but afterwards of Durham, might be re- 
garded as the head. It was not till subsequently, 
that by the exertions of Laud and his suffragans, 
Calvinism was well nigh weeded out of the English 
Church : now, nothing else, either at Cambridge or 
Oxford, was tolerated. Dr. Baroe, the Margaret 
Professor, had been hunted from the former, and 
Dr. Hunter was persecuted in the latter, on account 
of their orthodox views. Afterwards, as every one 
knows, Arminians and the Church, Calvinists and 
Puritans, were nearly convertible terms. But how 
far this was from being now the case, a curious pas- 
sage in Bishop Carletons answer to Montagues 
Appello Ccesarem may show. Montague had said of 
a passage in Bellarmine, ''Just your Puritan doctrine 
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for final perseverance." Carleton observes, " This is 
the first time that ever I heard of a Puritan doctrine 
in points dogmatical. I thonght that Puritans were 
only such as were factious against the Bishops in 
the point of discipline; and so I am sure it hath 
hitherto been understood in our Church. A Puritan 
doctrine is a strange thing; because it hath been 
confessed on both sides that Puritans and Pro- 
testants* have held the same doctrine without vari- 
ance." 

Preceded by Bishop Andrewes, Dr. Lenton was 
introduced to the divines assembled in the supper- 
chamber of that prelate. The Archbishop of Spala- 
tro took his place on the right hand of the Bishop, 
the Bishop of Chester on his left; between the latter 
and Master Montague our Rector found himself. 
After a few general observations, Montague began 
talking of his parish. 

" I know not," he said, " whether you may chance 
to know the hundreds of Essex: they have an ill 
report for their health, yet otherwise be they very 
fairly situate. It hath pleased his Majesty to give 
me so goodly a living therein, that, if it were but for 
very shame's sake, I were loth to bring up an ill 
fame of that country." 

* Page 78. It will not much delight Exeter Hall orators 
to find, that Dissenters are, by a man like Carleton, denied 
to be Protestants. 
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" I pray you," asked the Rector, " what is its 
name V* 

"It is called Stanford Rivers," answered the other. 
" And whereabouts chanceth your lot to have fallen 1" 

" Not very far from hence," replied Dr. Lenton ; 
"it is a little village on the very bank of the 
Thames, and is called Shepperton. An you ever 
chance to pass that way, I trust you will make my 
poor house your home for some space." 

"That will I joyfully," said Montague; "and 
you must e en do the same to me, if it happeneth 
you to visit our parts, as I would it might. But 
tell me, I pray you, if you be much troubled with 
either Protestant or Popish recusants ? For such 
hurt me greatly." 

" As to Puritans," said Dr. Lenton, " there be, in 
mine own parish, not more than two or three, and 
they of no great fame. But there is a Papist therein, 
one Sir Thomas Racton by name, a man of a good 
estate, and very charitable : I would give much to 
bring him within the pale of our Church, for he 
deserveth a better cause than that in which he is a 
fellow-sharer." 

" For my own part," remarked Montague, " I am 
much troubled with both sorts : but chiefly, at this 
time, by the Jesuits. Of late there brake certain of 
them into my parish, and diligently taught from 
house to house, and did fall in with some — one at 
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least*— of those silly women concerning whom S. 
Paul writeth. And so it fell out, that they had 
been tampering with her of a long season, before it 
came to my knowledge what was done. The poor 
woman was much disquieted and troubled at their 
big words. I let her know they were but scare- 
crows — ^mere brags and boasting, and so settled them 
again. 'When next you meet with these Romish 
rangers, commend me unto them,' said I unto my 
neighbour : 'tell them I much desire to be acquainted 
with them. I was bom and bred in the Church of 
England, which I have hitherto thought to be the 
truth. If I have been deceived, and have deceived 
others, I am sorry for it : my desire is to know and 
profess the truth, to waive heresy, to go out of 
schism, to find out the true Church of Christ, and 
become a member of it, and so by all possible means 
to save my soul. If then their intention be (as 
they profess) to save souls, they may do a merito- 
rious deed to come and save mine,' quoth I : Hhe 
rather that that way they might go to work com- 
pendiously, seeing I am like enough to draw over 
my parishioners along with me.'" 

" Fairly said," remarked Dr. Lenton : " and what, 
I pray you, did your neighbour V 

" She did as I told her," answered Montague : 
"but they came not nigh me, and left her. Howbeit, 

* This account is nearly word for word from the New Gag. 
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I thought that as they had troubled me thus far^ 
now was it my turn to trouble them : so I drew up 
three propositions, 'any one of which if they can im- 
pugn/ said I, *I will be the first to leave the English 
Church; " 

" And what were the three V asked our Rector. 

" Firstly," said I, " the present Romish Church is 
not the Catholick Church, and being a branch thereof 
is not a sound branch. Next, the present English 
Church is a sound branch thereof. And lastly, none 
of the points which they do maintain against us was 
the perpetual doctrine of the Catholick Church, nor 
the concluded doctrine of the representative Church 
in any general council, or national approved by a 
general, nor yet the dogmatical conclusion of any 
one Father for five hundred years after Christ." 

" A fair challenge, by my troth. And what came 
thereof?" 

" Why, for a year or more, nothing," replied his 
friend : " and I had well nigh forgotten all concern- 
ing the matter. But last autumn, two papers were 
sent to me thereon : the one was a paper, which he 
that readoth will be many times to seek to make 
sense or English : and that I answered inconti- 
nently. But I had as well spared my labour ; for 
none ever called for my papers, though I sent them 
to the place whither they directed me. As to the 
other, it is called A Gag for the New Religion : 
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and since it was of greater lengthy I reserved it till 
I should come hither in Novemher, and get more 
books about me. My book, which I have termed 
A New Gag for an Old Goose^ is now well nigh 
printed : and if it will pleasure you to read the con- 
troversy, heartily welcome shall you be to a copy 
thereof." 

" I will thankfully accept it," answered Dr. Len- 
ton. " Of what nature, then, was the book itself?** 

" Of a fearful nature for us in his judgment that 
wrote it," said Montague : " for he saith in his letter 
to me thereupon, ' If you will please to explicate all 
the passages contained therein, it will be a good 
work, fit for a Doctor of Divinity.* There my friend 
shot at rovers, for Doctor in Divinity I am none. It 
contained some forty-seven propositions, which it 
imputeth to us : and then severally confuteth each. 
Marry, sir, not more than eight of them do of a 
truth belong unto us, some be left at liberty, and 
some disclaimed : and some be raked together from 
the laystalls of the deepest Puritanism." 

Montague little foresaw, as he spoke, that the 
clamour raised against his answer would be the first 
step in the temporary downfall of the Church of Eng- 
land : that he should be summoned before the Com- 
mons, condemned for false doctrine, fined, and finally 
that the work itself and the answers to it would be 
suppressed by royal authority, as a kind of compro- 
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mise, — while its Author was elevated successively 
to the sees of Chichester and Norwich. 

" I pray God, Master Montague," said the Bishop 
of Chester, " you do us no harm by your sallies 
against the Puritans. To my knowledge some of 
them have learning enow : an they lacked not mo- 
desty, there were hopes of them. However, I would 
rather see them attacked with the pen, than in the 
Star-Chamber. We trouble them too much there." 

"I am sure, my good lord," replied Montague, 
" they trouble us too much everywhere. They be a 
swarm of hornets, that, crush one another cometh on.'* 

" And the crushed one leaveth his sting,*' added 
Dr. Wren. 

" Well, good brother," said the Bishop, " I am no 
favourer of them; but this I say, that they be 
stronger than, as it seemeth to me, many of us deem. 
I shall not live to see that time, but I think some of 
you will, when there will be so fearful a struggle 
'twixt them and the Church for very life and death, 
as shall be famous to all ages." 

" Of a truth I agree with your Lordship, brother 
Chester,*' said Bishop Andrewes. " For me it mat- 
tereth little, for afore that season of trouble cometh, 
I shall be at rest : but I pray God strengthen the 
hands and comfort the hearts of those that shall 
weather that storm ! " 

" Is it possible," asked the Archbishop of Spalatro 
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in Latin, which he spoke at that time more easily 
than English, " that your Lordships are really in fear 
of a set of men so few in number, and so much de- 
spised, and, above all, so unlettered as these Puritans 
are 1 I can well imagine that a contest with Roman 
Catholicks, who still, if I am rightly informed, num- 
ber among their adherents many noble families, 
would be dangerous : but I can scarcely think that 
these schismaticks can do great harm." 

" Your Grace shall understand,*' answered Bishop 
Andre wes, " that we fear not as yet any men of that 
faction : for, indeed, none there be who either by 
parts or learning would be dangerous unto us. But 
it is that Puritan spirit which creepeth more and 
more into our villages daily, and leadeth away the 
weak-minded, both men and women, and the con- 
temning of the orders which God hath appointed, 
and the causeless divisions and separations that do 
abound, which make us dread what time may bring 
to pass. And truly I would that we of the Church 
would lay it to heart while yet we have an opportu- 
nity, and not be like those of old time in their trust- 
ing to God who put off their quoerebant Eum even 
He was at His occideret eos, 

"God send it be so, brother Ely," said Bishop 
Morton ; " I have now lived a good while, and I do 
perceive more clearly from day to day, that we can 
by no means argue men into the True Faith: but 
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when we do pray them into it, we do yeoman's ser- 
vice by that mean." 

"Nathless," replied Montague, "your Lordship 
holdeth not useless books of oontroyersy, if not for 
the raising them that be fallen, at the least for the 
strengthening them that do stand." 

"God forefend!" returned the Bishop of Chester; 
" I do very willingly allow that they may be of 
good use. Nevertheless I think that it is hard for 
him that writeth them to remain in that peace of 
mind which becometh a Christian; insomuch that 
now-a-day, by a new-fangled name, they do talk of 
Polemical Divinity. I marvel what S. John, he 
that was so fully imbued with love, had said to that 
title; and how he had taken it that men should 
fight concerning that which leadeth them into the 
way of peace?" 

" I hear," observed Dr. Wren, " that the college 
founded at Chelsea '^ for the study of that same 
divinity, is so marvellous ill endowed, that it must 
of necessity fall to the ground, unless some bene- 
factor unto it speedily ariseth." 

" I think not," said Bishop Andrewes, " that it 
would be any great loss unto our Church. As it 
was said of old, Impossibile est ut non veniant scan- 
dala, even so say I, Impossibile est ut non veniant 
controversice ; and as He continueth that saying, so 

* Now Chelsea Hospital. 
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alao may I, vcb aviem iUi per quern veniurd. He that 
prajeth not fiar more than he writeth, shall never, in 
my thought, make a good controversialist; and few 
enough cases he there where he that hath dipped his 
pen in ink to that intent, hath not also dipped it in 
gall. Into how unseemly excesses was that Holy 
Father Jerome hetrayed, when he did take the field 
against Ruffinus and against Vigilantius! And in 
our own day the harsh words that be given and 
taken suit little with the modesty of scholars, and 
I am sure are ill matched with the dignity of 
churchmen." 

Montague, some of whose writings lay open to 
the charges which Bishop Andrewes had made 
against polemical divinity, (though it is but fair to 
the memory of a great and good man to add, that, 
on the testimony of a witness not likely to be pre- 
judiced in his favour, the Eomanist Butler, his later 
works are unsurpassed as models of controversy,) 
now changed the conversation by asking Dr. Len- 
ton whether he were not to preach before the King 
next day. This led to a discussion on the requisites 
in a court preacher. 

" Your Lordship should know as well as any," said 
Wren to Bishop Andrewes, '^ seeing it hath so often 
been your lot to preach before the late Queen of 
blessed memory, and also before His Majesty that 
now is." 
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"It hath, indeed," replied the prelate; "and God 
pardon me in that I have so little come np nnto 
the preacher's dnty ! I know not where it is better 
laid down than by Fulgentius, where he prajeth 
that whatever ought to be known, and he knoweth 
not, God wonld teach him ; in whatever he knoweth 
rightly, God would stablish him; in what he mis- 
taketh. He would correct him, and in what he 
holdeth aright, yet unsteadfastly^ He would con- 
firm him." 

"It is right well said of that Father," said Bishop 
Morton; "God send our preachers do practise it 
diligently.*' 

"Amen," replied Andrewes. "But concerning 
you, Master Lenton, I pray as respecteth this mat- 
ter, tanquam confidentiam kabens istius rei: as 
knowing that he, who hath been faithful in de- 
claring the truth unto his flock, will not keep it 
back fix)m the King." 

"I like it singularly well," said Morton, "that 
his Majesty hath straitly forbidden all touching 
on controverted points in his presence : I am sure 
both our press groaneth under the weight of tractates 
on such matters, and our ears be filled with the 
voice of them that do discuss vulgarly and in all 
seasons, points, which aforetime were left for the 
consideration of the leameder sort, and were by 
them reserved to meet opportunities, and dispatched 

f2 
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in a tongue which the vnlgar understood not. And 
hereby was both much heresy and much irreverence 
hindered." 

"Nevertheless, brother Chester/* rejoined An- 
drewes, "since thus it is, that we be fallen on the 
evil days when controversies be come up out of 
the place where they are fashioned, and entered, 
even like the frogs of Pharaoh, into our houses, 
and into the houses of our servants, and into our 
ovens, and into our kneading-troughs, — (though our 
King, like a most wise prince, is no pue-fellow with 
Pharaoh in this matter, for with us they come not 
into the King's chambers) it behoveth us to be ready 
that we may encounter with them, wheresoever we 
may perceive them. Peace we do all long for: 
yet Truth must first be sought: quoecunque vera 
first (it is an Apostle that saith it), then qucecunque 
amahilia: and no pax in terris, unless it be first 
considered how it will stand with gloria in excehisy 

"Still," said Bishop Morton, "it seemeth to me 
better charity to go along with others where we do 
agree with them, than to search into abstruse and 
recondite mysteries, wherein we difier. If I be riding 
from hence unto Westminster, and my friend rideth 
unto Paul's, shall not I bear him company so far 
as our roads be the samel** 

"Yea," answered Andrewes, "but what an he 
holdeth for London, and thou for Bristol? Never- 
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theless I make no controversy but controversies 
wonld cease^ if conscience were made of the practice 
of that which is out of controversy." 

The conversation was here interrupted by the 
entrance of Sir Alan Tjrrringham, who had pro- 
mised the Bishop to give his friend Dr. Lenton a 
meeting as soon as he should be released from 
personal attendance on the King. He entered with 
the air of a consummate courtier : and his fashion- 
able collar^ long and essenced hair, from which he 
had not yet discarded lovelocks, and polished man- 
ner, contrasted strongly with the sober attire of the 
churchmen among whom he entered. 

Occupying himself diligently in the discussion of 
a venison pasty, (for he had a privilege, under his 
circumstances, to be late,) he enquired of Dr. Lenton 
respecting his own health and that of his fair 
daughter : and next, if Sir Thomas Racton had yet 
made any stir in the parish. 

^'And how fareth his Majesty?" asked Bishop 
Andrewes. 

"Excellently well, my good lord," replied the 
courtier. "He hath ridden to-day as far as Maiden- 
head : and, by my faith, he doth ride, as he doth 
all things, admirably. And he hath ever a good 
word to them that he meeteth, though he careth not 
that they should approach too near unto him : and 
who can blame him, that remembereth the fifth of 
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August? Preacheth your lordship afore his Majesty 
this year at that season ?" 

"I have received command to that effect," replied 
Andrewes. 

"Marry," returned Tyrringham, "I am glad of it 
with all my heart. It was, in my poor fancy, an 
incomparable sermon that you made at Salisbury 
last year thereon. One thing dweUeth principally 
in my remembrance, that I and certain others did 
take exceeding well of your lordship, as a token 
that you did flee diligently from all semblances of 
Popery; it was where you did testify of your joy 
that no Apocrypha was read that day." 

"Some such words, spoke I, of a certainty," 
replied Bishop Andrewes, after looking perplexed 
for a moment, "but not in the sense which you 
do attach unto them. I was speaking of the joy- 
fulness of the occasion, and dwelling on the open- 
ness of the joy. Then said I, referring unto the 
meaning of the Greek word. Let us have no con- 
cealed gladness, no Apocrypha, this day. But of 
the Apocrijrphal books I never thought, much less 
said, disparagingly." 

One or two smiles were exchanged round the 
table, and Sir Alan looked rather disconcerted. But 
to withdraw attention from his blunder, he made an 
observation on the love for the King which pre- 
vailed amongst the lower classes. 
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*' Three years ago," he said, "when his Majesty 
was at Newmarket, he chanced to be coursing at 
a certain village called, if it dwelleth in my 
memory, Fordham, not far therefrom. And he did 
kill four hares in one field, in the which he sat 
down to refresh himself. And while he was dining, 
Cometh the curate with a great concourse of people, 
and craveth leave that he might note the matter 
down in the parish register*^, as worthy to be had 
in remembrance: 'seeing,' said he, Hhat any the 
least action of so puissant a prince deserveth eternal 
memory :' and also that the field where his Majesty 
then sat should be called the King's field, for ever. 
Unto both which petitions his Majesty did very 
graciously iwsent." 

In conversation like this the evening was spent : 
and Dr. Lenton, at a late hour for the early habita 
of the times, retired to his apartment to pass 
a night somewhat disturbed with visions of the 
morrow. 

* This entry is still to be seen in the parish register Of 
Fordham ehurch. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Iren, But they think this preciseness of reformation in 
apparel not to be so material, or greatly pertinent. 

Eudox, Yes, surely, but it is: for men*s apparel is com- 
monly made according to their conditions, and their condi- 
tions are oftentimes governed by their garments. — Spbnsbr's 
View of the State of Ireland, 



In the mean time, circumstances were occurring at 
Shepperton which its Rector could very little have 
anticipated. He had given his church in charge to 
a certain Master Nowell, the Incumhent of Littleton, 
a respectahle man, though, from the inferiority of 
his attainments, not licensed as a preacher. He 
engaged to perform the usual duty, on the Sunday 
that his friend would he ahsent, and promised, 
instead of a sermon, to read a Homily, 

The system of lectures was one hy which Puritan 
influence was more widely spread than hy anything 
else. The measures taken hy the Bishops to put 
down those meetings was one of the chief handles 
of invective to their Puritan adversaries. What 
these lecturers were, will appear from the following 
short account. 
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There were three kinds of these men. The first 
was when it so happened^ that the parishioners of 
any village were not satisfied with their minister s 
doctrine. They then would offer to support a 
lecturer who should preach to them twice every 
Sunday, but in no other respect should interfere 
with the parish priest. The latter was, in some few 
instances, glad to be spared the trouble of sermons, 
and consented: in others, his agreement was ex- 
torted by a continued series of persecution. An 
example of this arrangement occurs yet in S. 
Mary's Church, at Bury S. Edmund s, where the 
preaching is undertaken by one priest, the pastoral 
duty by another. Puritan divines were exceed- 
ingly attached to this species of preferment, partly, 
perhaps, for the influence and liberty of meddling 
which it gave, and partly for the same reason 
which is said to make certain clergymen of our own 
days prefer a proprietary chapel to anything else, 
because they had 'conscientious' scruples against the 
Prayer-Book. This species of lecturers was called 
the swperinducted. 

The second kind of lecturers were known by the 
title of the combined. Here several neighbouring 
clergymen fixed, with the consent of the ordinary, 
on a round of preachers, who should deliver, in 
turn, in the market-town on the market-day, a 
lecture: a good attendance was thus secured, and 
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the plan, under strict regulations, was not ob- 
jectionable. 

The third kind were called rvmning lecturers. 
These were a set of Puritans, who would agree to 
meet at some church at an appointed time, while 
one of them delivered a sermon. They then ad- 
journed to the house of some of their favourers, and 
after evening repetition, fixed on some other church 
for the scene of their next meeting, when the same 
thing was acted over again. These lectures did 
infinite harm, and subjected, in the best regulated 
dioceses, both preachers and hearers to a presenta- 
tion. Of this kind one was established in the 
vicinity of Shepperton; and a short time previous 
to that Sunday on which Dr. Lenton preached 
before the King, the board of lecturers, in conclave 
assembled, knowing that Shepperton Church would 
be, if not vacant, at least undefended by its rightfiil 
priest, " did (to quote Bishop Montague) condicere 
and appoint" that place and time for their next 
meeting. . They well knew that the Rector would 
have most unwillingly allowed any of their number 
to ascend his pulpit ; but they trusted to good for- 
tune to make their way, and were not unwilling to 
risk something for the sake, as one of them said, 
'^ of bestowing on the inhabitants gospel manna for 
their customable food of Egyptian lentiles." Master 
Calamy, (fiEither of the Calamy whose sermons 
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before the rebel parliament have procured him an 
unenviable fame^ and grandfather of that Calamy 
who wrote an account of the ministers ejected by 
the Bartholomew Act) was appointed to preach. 

On the Sunday which they had fixed, the morning 
passed over much as usual with Margaret Lenton. 
She had risen early as usual ; as usual she had been 
long engaged with a little manual of devotions, which 
her father had drawn up for her use; she had visited 
one or two sick persons, and now she was seated in 
the Rector's pue, as it was called, that is, in the 
open seat in the church appropriated to him and to 
his family. For as to building a pue^, in our sense 
of the term, in his church. Dr. Lenton would just as 
soon have thought of bringing in a bed. This seat 
was, as in that church it still continues, on the 
north side of the Chancel, and thus conmianded a 
view of the vestry, which was at its south-eastern 
part. Margaret was somewhat astonished, while 
expecting Master Nowell, who was robing, to come 

* May I be permitted to point out to the author of Milford 
Mahoisin an expression which, though put into the mouth 
of Mr. Blote, that gentleman would asiEuredly never have 
employed ? '^ I will build me a pue,'* he says : and the 
Rector*s answer is, that he has heard of such abominations. 
Now the word pue was as common then, or nearly so, as now, 
only the thing signified was different. Mr. Blote would have 
said, ''I will build me a privy closet,*' that being the term 
used for what we now mean by a pue, or pen, — See B. Wrbn'8 
ruu. Art. II. 19. 
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out^ to see four ministers^ in gowns and bands^ enter 
the cbmrch, and after some little hesitation betake 
themselves to the vestry. A long pause followed ; 
but though the door was carefully closed, she ima-, 
gined that she heard occasionally the high-pitched 
tone of voices in debate. Presently the churchwardens 
were called in, but their presence seemed to have no 
speedy effect in smoothing the difficulty. At length 
the door opened : Master Nowell, looking exceed- 
ingly disconcerted, went to the prayer-desk; the 
churchwardens preceded the four ministers to a seat 
set apart for strangers, and then the service began. 
Nothing particular occurred during its course, but 
when the Nicene Creed had been sung, one of the 
strangers ascended, to the infinite surprise of the 
congregation, the pulpit stairs, and (which almost 
equally astonished them,) simply wore a gown. 
Standing up, he commenced, with violent gesticula- 
tion, an extempore prayer, as disgusting for its irre- 
verence as painful from its misapplication of Scrip- 
ture. The Puritans had not indeed then reached 
that awful height of profanity which led one of 
their divines, preaching before the House of Com- 
mons, to declare, " If the victory had not been given 
unto us, I would not have believed that GrOD 
reigneth in Heaven, but that the devil had got up 
and ruleth there ;" or another, who had prophesied 
the recovery of Oliver Cromwell, to say after his 
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deaths — " Lord, Thou hast deceived us, and we 
were deceived:" but their discourses were fast 
tending to this abyss of impiety. Calamy, in the 
present instance, kept the people a good two hours, 
employing the time in denouncing the doctrines of 
Dr. Lenton, in praying that his eyes might be 
opened, in vilifying the discipline of the Church, and 
in exalting the Genevan platform, which, according 
to the custom of the sectarians, he described as ^Hhe 
sceptre of Jesus Christ." 

" I name not any names," said the preacher; " God 
He knoweth the hearts, and ye may also partly 
know the actions of men ; but answer me this : have 
ye seen no ducking and bowing at the name of 
Jesus? Have ye seen no turning unto the Table? 
Yea, standeth not the Table itself at the east end of 
the church, as in the very synagogue of Satan? 
Yea, hath it never been in your hearing called an 
Altar? Have not certain adorations of late been done 
unto it? Therefore, have we here Altar-worship and 
Jesu-worship : what, I pray you, lacketh there but 
image-worship, and then have we the abominations 
of Antichrist complete? Yea, there lack not images 
neither without the church nor within ; for without 
standeth there not a crucifix to seduce the passers 
by, and within are there not images of certain men 
and women that before the light of the Reformation 
enlightened us, were held as saints, but now be in 
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the opinions of men thither committed, where in 
truth they be, unto the bottomless pit of perdi- 
tion f Hold fast, brethren, the doctrine which je 
have received from Scripture; be not turned aside 
after vain ordinances; regard no man's person; if he 
that is set over yon go astray, following the steps of 
Balaam the son of Beor, mark that man and avoid 
him; yBa, if he have the dignity of an apostle and 
the holiness of an angel, let him be anathema if he 
goeth a whoring after another Gospel. Of such an 
one will I give you certain notes, my brethren; 
much talketh he of regeneration, but ask him what 
he meaneth, and you shall find that he so termeth 
baptism, as if forsooth all them that be baptized be 
regenerate. Much talketh he of membership in the 
Church, but little of election by the Father ; he 
setteth light store by that comfortable doctrine, that 
the elect can never fall away; he telleth them to 
watch continually who be God's own, and who being 
His, can never be plucked from Him, whether they 
watch or not. Again, such an one speaketh lightly 
of extempore prayer, — ^the marrow of grace, — ^the 
honeycomb of divine sweetness, — the essence of all 
Christian devotion. For, I pray you, could not a 
very child read the book of prayers? and wherein 
then standeth it upon, that a minister should be set 
apart for that alone? Nay, brethren; preaching 
and prayer, prayer and preaching, these be the 
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mean? that the Lord useth for the conyersion of 
sinners: but preaching, not from books or fro^ 
paper, like a child that readeth his lesson, but from 
the heart j and prayer also that cometh freely and 
wherein the minister is mightily borne through, 
thereby receiving the testification of the Spirit that 
his words be acceptable and agreeable to the Gospel 
and verity of God." 

Margaret Lenton's feelings, as she listened to this 
attack on all that she held dearest, and had been 
taught to consider holiest, may be easily imagined. 
Concealed by her distance from the rest of the con- 
gregation, and by her veil, she gave way to a flood 
of bitter tears : and when the sermon was finished 
(for, in consequence of Dr. Lenton's absence, there 
was no Communion that day) she returned home 
with a heart almost bursting, hardly interchanging 
one of her familiar remarks and kind enquiries 
with her poorer neighbours. 

" Now will I be content to have no better drink 
all my life than the Thames," said Master Giles 
Corbet, as he stood at the door of his hostelrie with 
a circle of his friends, ''an that black-gowned 
Puritan hath not given that to my pretty mistress 
up yonder which she will not quickly forget, 
marvel what business it was of his : an evil-mouthed, 
foul-tongued, canting, hypocritical, Puritan knave !" 

" An evil day, my masters," observed Middleton, 
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"is it when these hlack sheep wander over the 
country as this doth. England was never merry- 
England since the like of them have heen here, 
there, and everywhere." 

" Pray Heaven we be soon rid of them/' said John 
Brett the baker. " They be a kind of ill-dough ; 
the bread would be good enough an they were out 
of the lump.*' 

Meantime the objects of these animadversions 
came from the church to the Rectory, followed by 
Master Nowell, with whom they deigned to hold 
little converse, and who, to do him justice, was not 
ambitious of the honour. 

They had been desirous to preach in the after- 
noon; but the churchwardens declared that they 
never had had two sermons there, and never should 
without Doctor Lenton's leave, and, encouraged by 
the approbation of their neighbours, they added that 
if they persisted in their intentions, they would not 
allow the doors to be open for service at all. " An 
two hours* spell be not enough for your worships," 
said they, "I am sure it is for your hearers: marry, 
it is somewhat too much for some of them." 

"Master Nowell," said Calamy, "we will pray 
you to let Mistress Lenton know that we will 
refresh ourselves, with her good leave, at the 
rectory-house; for the labourer is worthy of his 
hire." 
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'^I shall do no such kind of message/' said 
Nowell, doggedly; "an ye want it done, do it 
yourselves." 

And on this reply, the ministers proceeded to act 
on its advice ; and presenting themselves at the door 
made the same demand of the servant. Introduced 
by her into the low old parlour, they were left by 
themselves, while the conductor went to inform her 
young mistress of their errand. The Puritans 
looked at one or two of the works which were 
lying about. 

"Hark ye, brother Bellman," said Calamy, 
" here be we gotten into a very nest of Popery. 
Here be the works of that defender of Antichrist, 
Desiderius Erasmus." 

"You say well, brother," replied he addressed, 
" hero be also the Godly Institution of a Christian 
Man ; well enough indeed for the times of darkness 
wherein it was written, but most dangerous and 
scandalous for a preacher now to have by him." 

"One needeth not to wonder at the evil fruits 
of so evil studies," returned Calamy. "But here 
Cometh the answer unto our message." 

" Pleaseth your reverence," said the servant, ad- 
dressing Master Nowell, " Mistress Lenton desireth 
your company in the pleasance." 

"It is well done of you. Master Nowell," said 
Margaret Lenton, with sparkling eyes and a 
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heightened colour, " it is singularly well done of you 
to let these men profane God's House by the false- 
hoods they have this day uttered therein, and insult 
him on whose errands they be not worthy to run, and 
then to bring them here, to feast in his house, and 
to be insolent to me, a defenceless maiden. Think 
they that we of the Church be so utterly lost to all 
reverence and affection, so utterly contemptible both 
before God and man, that after the words they have 
spoken against my father, his daughter should 
receive them as old and Tdear friends? An they 
abide in this house, I will go, — it is but passing 
over the way to Sir Thomas Racton's, and right sure 
I am that his daughter will receive me joyfully." 

" Now by mine honour, lady," said Nowell, "you 
do me much wrong. I did all I might, and Master 
Churchwarden can bear me witness herein, that I 
speak but the truth, to let them from preaching, but 
the thing was impossible, unless we had raised an 
uproar in the church, which we were minded to 
avoid. And as to bringing them here. I forwamed 
them not to come ; but so set upon it were they, that 
I knew not how to rid myself of them. Howbeit, 
I will do your message to them, though I fear me 
they will hardly depart peaceably." 

"Nay, an you fear," said Margaret, somewhat 
scornfully, "I will go to them myself." And she 
walked with a quick step towards the parlour, fol- 
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lowed by Nowell, who though a timid and somewhat 
weak mail; had, nevertheless, a most sincere regard 
for Margaret, and a great reverence for the learning 
and piety of her father. 

The preachers, who were still examining the dif- 
ferent articles and books strewed about the room, 
turned somewhat awkwardly round as Mistress Len- 
ton entered, and paid their salutations with a very 
bad grace; indeed, politeness was, by their sect, 
looked upon as little better than a sin. 

"I fear me," said Calamy, "that my brethren 
and I must intrude on your hospitality some short 
space ; for some of us have a distance to ride ere we 
be at home, and exercise both of mind and body 
begetteth an appetite." 

"T marvel. Master Calamy,** said Margaret, in 
return, "of what stuff ye can think me made. 
Perchance ye think to win a daughter's ear by 
insulting her father, or the heart of one that loveth 
the Church, by so far as ye may, defiling her robes ; 
or the good-will of one that thinketh truth a virtue, 
by propagating falsehoods : an it be so, ye be mar- 
vellous much mistaken. I owe you no hospitality, 
and though it be the first time that ever it was 
refused in this house, it shall be refused now ; and 
so I am not ashamed to tell you unto your face." 

"In good sooth. Master Calamy," said Nowell, 
" it was not well done to turn Master Doctor's pulpit 

o 2 
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into the means of railing on him ; nor yet to choose 
the time of his absence for effecting that, which, he 
being present, done ye could not have." 

" Thus is it ! '* said Calamy, meekly looking up- 
wards; "this is what we be accounted worthy to 
bear. But I and my brethren shall not cease, Mis- 
tress Lenton, to pray that it may please God to turn 
the heart of yourself and your father ; that instead 
of being bitter haters of the tnith, and revilers of 
painful ministers, ye may leave off putting your 
trust in ordinances which are to perish with the 
using, and bear with patience and joyfulness the 
godly exhortations of those whom ye now count 
unworthy to partake with you in the things of this 
life j and with whom, unless ye repent, ye shall 
assuredly be counted unworthy to partake in the 
things of the next." 

" For my part," cried Bellman, " methought our 
brother did touch right gently the vile hankering 
after Popish practices which I myself have seen in 
this church ; being, so to speak, rather herein a 
Barnabas than a Boanerges. For answer me this, 
I pray you ; whereto serve all your cringings, and 
robes, and altar-coverings, and lights? whereto 
serve your rushes and incense ? wherein profit your 
chaunting and tossing to and fro of the anthems 
and psalms 1 Is it not to the beguiling unstable 
souls? Is it not to the drawing back them that 
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were clean escaped ? An I had broken the bread 
of preaching to the people this morning, I would 
have girded on mine armour, and gone forth to the 
fight with those monstrous novelties ; yea, I would 
have crushed under foot him that is their author and 
contriver, even as Benaiah, the son of Jehoiada, 
went down and slew a lion in a pit in the time of 
snow." 

"It is worthy of you," replied Margaret, "to 
bestow your arguments on a simple girl that cannot 
answer them. Ye know right well that when ye 
meet with men, then are ye driven to such shifts as 
were your brethren in Hampton Court. Ye know 
right well that ye would not dare so to speak, an 
my father, or one of half his learning, were by you. 
Me ye can taunt unharmed, — and truly, to do it is 
that which might of you be expected.'' And she 
burst into a flood of tears. 

"It appeareth then. Mistress Lenton," said Ca- 
lamy, "that you are determined herein to put a 
slight upon the preaching of God's pure word : use 
your own will, I am guiltless," 

"Yea, rather," added Bellman, "we shake off 
the dust of our feet for a testimony against you, as 
it is written.*' And so saying, they left the Rectory, 
and in a few minutes presented themselves at the 
door of the Anchor. 

"We will pray you, mine host," said Calamy, 
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addressing Master Corbet, "to get ready, with 
what speed you may, a light repast for us ; taking 
care therein by no unnecessary labour or nicety to 
break the Sabbath. We be of our duty called to 
travel thereon, and therefore shall obtain pardon in 
this matter ; being we endeayour ourselves, wher- 
ever we may go, so to rule and govern our proceed- 
ings, that they with whom we sojourn may have as 
little labour as may possibly be." 

The party to whom this speech was addressed 
continued his employment, namely, the carving of 
an oak branch into a shapely staff, without appear- 
ing, in the slightest degree, conscious that anything 
had been said to him. Calamy waited a minute, 
and then said— 

" My good host, I prayed you to prepare some- 
thing for us, wherewith we may refresh ourselves. 
My brethren and myself be somewhat weary, and 
will therefore pray you to make such haste as you 
can.'* 

"John Hostler I" cried Giles, "there be four ill* 
favoured nags in the stable; bring them out at 
once." 

"Do you mean our nags, fellow 1" asked Bell- 
man. 

But the question was answered by the appearance 
of the identical beasts on which the Ministers had 
made their entry into the village. 
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"Now, my masters/' said Giles, "your beasts 
have been fed, which is more than their riders shall 
be in my poor house. I will pray you to mount 
incontinently ; and the next time that any of your 
set dare to belie an honest man in his own pulpit, or 
to insult his daughter in her own house, an I make 
not my oak the better acquainted with their sides, 
call me horse." 

Calamy, perceiving that Master Corbet was not a 
man to be jested with, mounted his horse as nimbly 
as he could, and followed by his companions, rode 
off amidst the jests and laughter of the bystanders. 
Having, however, learnt that there was a small 
hostelrie at Halliford, about half a mile on the 
London road, they betook themselves thither, where 
we will leave them for the present. 
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CHAPTER V. 



But there was no vexed doctrine now at stake ; 
No starved precisian from the pulpit spake. 
And yet the church was full ; all sorts of men, 
BeligionSy ftges, sexes^ were there then. 
Amongst this audience, my lord, was I, 
Well edified as any that stood by, 
And knew how many legs a knight lets fall. 
Between the king, the offering, and his stall ; 
Ask me but of their robes, I shall relate 
The colour, and the fashion, and the state; 
I saw too the procession without door. 
What the poor knights, and what the prebends wore. 
B. CoRBBT. To the Lord MordaurU, 



We must now return to Dr. Lenton. But the 
history of his proceedings on this important Sunday 
shall be given in a letter which he wrote a few weeks 
subsequently to an old College friend, one Dr. Mars- 
ton, who was settled in a retired village of Somer- 
setshire. 

" Right worthie Doctor, and my 
"singular good Friend, 

"After my heartye commendacions. 
I was gladde to understande of your life and health. 
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which this bearer, being lately in these partes, 
made knowen unto me, your letter also confirming 
the same. I shall praie unto God, that as both 
your dayes and mine have been prolonged beyond 
those of many menne, it may be a meanes to dis- 
pose us bothe for the better departure, when it shall 
please God to calle us out of this uncertain and 
short life. And where you enquire if that be true 
which (you saye) you have heard, touching my 
preaching of late before His Majestic, and will to 
be informed of what befell me at court, in that par- 
ticular, the rather that for your so great retired- 
nesse of place and lonelinesse of life, you can heare 
but litel of such materes, I will doe my endeavours 
to satisfye you herein, relating, as I best maye, both 
how T was received, and what I said. 

"Of the Saturday evening afore the daye whereon 
was my tume to preache, I did arrive in Windsor 
Castle, and was that evening, with marvellous great 
hospitalitie, entertained by my Lorde of Ely, once, as 
well you knowe, the head of our Pembroke Hall. 
Manie belamies of his were asked to supper, and 
amongst them my Lord of Chester, and his Grace of 
Spalatro, of whom men do saye many thinges both 
for and against. That nighte I lay in great discom- 
fort of mind : yet suche a couche as they gave mee, 
so goodlie hung, and so richly adorned, I never 
slept in beforetime, and, as I think, never shall 
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again. The next morning I did arise somewhat 
earlier than my nsual time^ and did breake my 
faste with one Master Montague^ a right lemed 
man, and one that even nawe hath a booke ready 
for the presse against Popish recusants. Of this hee 
did reade me certain partes, and so did the time 
passe away, until it drew towards ten of the clocke, 
being the time that morning prayers should begin. 
Forthwith two vergers waited upon mee, with whom 
and Master Montague I went into the vestry of the 
church. S. George b chapel is of the Gothique sort, 
and, to them that shall consider the barbarity of the 
age, very curiously carved : albeit it be not to be com- 
pared with divers newe churches that certaine pious 
men have in these latter days dedicated untoe God. 
The place is very aggreable to his Majestic, as well 
for conveniencie of lodgings, which are^well repar- 
tited both for noblemen and gentlemen, as for other 
respects, he having his recreations neere at hand in 
the forest, where he bothe rideth the grete horse 
oftentimes, and also hunteth the deere, and this 
hee doth with good skille, as they telle mee that 
should knowe. And indeed he is a prince of inimit- 
able judgment, and of singular skill and ripeness of 
fancy, and, in my very thoughts, God hath, in His 
grete love to this kingdom, set him at this time for 
to be its head. When I came into the vestry, 
there found I my Lords of Ely and Chester, Master 
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Deane of the Chappell, and certain other dignitaries 
and priests, for the Kinge should that daye receive 
the Communion, which he dothe of great frequency. 
Presently we came into the choir, the vergers and 
beadles going before, with crosses and staves, to 
marshall us thither. Now, of the laity, none may 
come into this part of the chapell, except his Majesty 
and certain of the nobles that are in attendance on 
him; as for the rest, they have their places without 
the screen, where for them there be both seats and 
benches provided. The choir was decked out with 
spread carpets, and green rushes were plentifully 
strewed in the nave. As we did enter, two preben- 
daries were diligently censing the Altar with silver 
censers, according to their custom, and thereon were 
two silver candlesticks, with great array of gold and 
silver plate. Here it is to be noted, that reverence 
is made unto the Altar of all men, both at coming in 
and going out, of the poore knights more espe- 
oially j and when one crosseth over from one side to 
the other, then straightway boweth hee to the same. 
This is marvellous ill taken of the Puritans. Pre- 
sently did the Kinge enter in: allmenne standing up 
to do him reverence. With him was the Prince of 
Wales and divers lordes; the King goeth untoe a 
seat prepared for him between the stalles and the 
Altar, with a cushion to kneel upon, and a stand 
afore him, and as hee went, hee also bowed to the 
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Altar, all other menne bowing unto him. Master 
Deane taketh his place at the right hand as ye enter 
the choir: opposite him was the Archbishop of 
Spalatro, and by their sides their Lordshipps the 
Bishops. Master Montague, being himself a Canon 
of that church, chaunted with a loud voice the 
prayers. But at the Psalmes there was such ravish- 
ing melody of pipes and comets, such blowing of 
organs, such trilling of voices, that it seemed to mee 
that for that space I was in heaven, not thinking 
that this earth could have suche delightes, nor mu- 
sicians be capable to invent such rare harmonies of 
delicious sounds. Anon, another Canon goeth up 
unto the Brazen Eagle, saluteth the Altar and the 
King, and readeth the Lessons : and I did perceive 
that the King listened thereunto with all devotion, 
and once or twice hee did looke at some one of his 
lordes, casting his eye to himwards, as who should 
saye. That beareth harde on your lordshippe. But 
the Litanie was sweetlie sunge of two Canons, 
kneeling accustomably on the faldstool, which 
ended, silence was kept some short space. Then 
wente their Lordshippes of Ely and Chester forth of 
the church, for they were to minister the Communion 
that day, and presently came back, arrayed in 
gorgeous copes, the like of which for beauty did I 
never yett see, and then went up to the Altar with 
three obeisances, to wit,— one at the lowest step, 
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*one a litel further on, and one at the topp of all. 
But herein, as I heare, they agree not altogether ; for 
Bishop Morton saith, that he boweth not unto the 
Table of the Lorde, but unto the Lorde of the Table j 
but Bishop Andrewes saith that he boweth unto the 
Altar representatively, that he may adore the Lorde 
really. Then my Lord of Ely, taking the censer, 
censed both the books and the Altar, and then did he 
begin the service, the serges being lighted. With 
great melody of organs was the Nicene Creed sung, 
at the end of which came a verger with his rodd of 
office, and conducted mee upp unto the pulpit, wherein 
(I confess) I was some litel space as one astonished; 
for both the dignity of the presence, and the number 
of them that were to be auditors, and the greatness 
of the place itself, struck me as it were with fear. 
Natheless, recovering myself, and holding my litel 
booke ready, in case my memory should fail me, I 
did beginne my discourse. It was from the gospel 
for the daye, where it is written, *If thou bringe 
thy gift to the Altar, and there rememberest that thy 
brother hath aught against thee, leave there thy 
gift before the Altar, and go thy way : first be 
reconciled to thy brother, and then come and offer 
thy gift.' In which I shewed, 1. Quid: the com- 
mand given not to come to the Altar while we be 
out of charity. 2. Quihtis: to whom, even to all 
of us. 3. A quo : by whom, even by our Lord, and 
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SO no fear that we do wrong in obeying it 4. Ad 
quid: with respect to what, even to the jealonsiee 
ci brother against brother. And all these eoreorilj, 
as not for this time. 

^'Then came I to the point in hand, that we hare 
an Altar, and not a Table only. For first, qnoth I, 
He that knoweth best called it so: and what are 
we, that we shonld herein mnrmnr against Him) 
Secondly, I did enforce the same by divers other 
Scriptures. And lastly, thence went I to Chnrch 
History, shewing the ignorance and presumption 
of them that gainsay. And I did proceed, that 
whereas it offendeth many that we sometimes call 
the Lord's Table an Altar, and dispose of it Altar- 
wise; and that we use the phrase, the Sacrament of 
the Altar : in oppugning whereof it hath been 
charged with Popery, and constantly (but igno- 
rant]y) affirmed that in the Primitiye Church, it was 
not named an Altar for three hundred years after 
Christ : I avowed, upon certaine knowledge, oute of 
my poore reading, that for all the time articulate, 
the word Table is not above thrice used, but ever 
Altar; and of ecclesiastical writers within that time, 
onely Dionysius Areopagita hath it, and that but 
once, and occasionally. Which assertion (said I), I 
am sure, cannot be repelled; and therefore if we 
will, as we professe to do, follow the course and 
practice of the ancient. Primitive, Apostolical 
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Churchy we ought not to traduce or be offended at 
the thing, name, or use of AUar, whereat a manifold 
sacrifice is offered to God. 

"So, having dwelt hereon for some time, I made 
an end: and they at the Altar, (I coming down 
from the pulpit,) did begin the Offertory. Of which 
this was the manner : first the King, arising out of 
his seat, received from the hands of one in waiting 
a fair chalice, and going up to the Altar, did on 
his knees present it to the Bishop of Ely, who 
reverentlie placed the same on the Table. Yet 
was it not then used, inasmuch as yet received it 
had not the fitting consecration. The King goeth 
back, and the Archbishop of Spalatro, with other 
the clergie, in their order, also go up thither and 
make their offerings: the which were received by 
Master Deane : who with his Lordshippe of Chester 
was on the epistle side. Meanwhile the alms of 
the laity were collected outside the choir by certain 
Canons thereunto appointed. Then, when all per- 
taining unto the offerings were accomplished, straight- 
way his Lordship of Ely, taking a fair silver ewer, 
mingled water and wine for the chalice : and having 
set it, together with the wafers (for such in the 
Royal Chapel be there, instead of common bread) on 
the Altar, they didde saye the Prayer for the Churche 
Militant. And this I noted, the rather that much 
is it to be wished such order might be restored every- 
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wliere, that those that were to commnnicate did not 
come up into the Chauncell until after that the exhor- 
tation was read; and they, standing orderly, yett 
did not dispose themselves to kneel down in their 
places, until the short sentence that cometh afore 
the Confession. The King did, by himself, com- 
municate first ; then Prince Charles ; and then the 
Bishop and Clergy as in order bound. Afterwards 
did we dine with his Majestic, when it pleased him 
to set me at his right hand; he discoursed very 
leamedlie touching divers points in my sermon, 
which (he professed) had given him much satisfac- 
tion : more especially touched he on Dionysius 
Areopagita whom I had therein quoted. And I 
protest he did handle the questions of his age and 
authority as deeply and well as if he had been brought 
up unto the schools, rather than the crown. Whom 
it please God long to preserve ; for a wiser Prince, 
I am sure, never held sceptre. And that day he 
was graciously pleased, after short consultation with 
Master Dean, to bestow on me a Prebend of S. 
George's Chapel : doing me to wit at the same time, 
that his fault it should not be if I attained no 
higher preferment. This I thought well to tell 
you of, as an old and dear friend : nothing doubting 
but that you will joy in my good fortune, as I, in 
the like of yours, should do from my heart. Your 
god-daughter holdeth her commended unto you : 
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I would that some faire winde might ere long blow 
you hither unto us. And so for this time I commit 
you to God's protection. From my poore rectory 
of Shepperton, this 16th of July, 1616. 

"Your very loving friende, 

"Rob. Lenton." 

"In good sooth, Master Doctor/* said Bishop 
Andrewes, as he and our Rector with some others 
met by invitation at supper, at the house of Master 
Montague,, on the same Sunday evening, "you ac- 
quitted yourself right well this morning. You 
must have led a diligent scholar's life to arm yourself 
so well with the weapons that you gave proof of in 
our chapel ; and I know not whether to congratulate 
you the more on the learning that did fit you for 
your new preferment, or on the preferment that your 
learning hath won for you." 

'^ On his preferment, good my lord," said Dr. 
Wren, " on his preferment, by all means : the learn- 
ing many a man hath,^-at least, in some sort, — ^the 
preferment," he added rather bitterly, " it is not so 
easy to come by." 

" And yet, good Doctor,'* said Andrewes, willing 
to humour the occasional weakness of a really 
excellent and noble-minded man, ^* there is one in 
this room whose learning would I sooner have 

n 
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Without ptefennent than the preferment of many 
that hare in timee past been promoted, and that not 
withont desert neither." 

^^ In good faith, my lord,** said Wren, '' oar brother 
Montagoe maj hold hhnaelf happy that our new 
Canon oometh hither to strengthen his hands, and 
not to poll down what he hath with so much care 
built up. Now an it had pleased His Majesty to 
appoint Carleton or Darenant hither, mudi trouble 
and disagreem^it might haye thence arisen.** 

'' I think not yery much of Carleton's learning," 
said Montague; ^^he maketh a great array of 
quotations to establish what none oyer doubted. 
As, for example, if he were writing on the Grospel 
of S. John, he will proye you right learnedly that 
it was written by none but S. John : he will quote 
you thirty places from the Fathers, where you shall 
' find references unto it made in his name ; then he 
will bring you down to the Schoolmen, and giye you 
three or four more pages from them; then cometh 
he to the Reformation, and anon haye you Jewell, 
and Cranmer, and Ridley set in array to shew that 
they belieyed the same thing. And whereto seryeth 
that, but to the blotting of much fair paper?" 

"And yet," said Bishop Morton, "his Tithes 
exammed and proved to he by Divme Right hath eyer 
been held a learned book ; and great use hath been 
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made thereof both bj them that hold with him, and 
bj those that, opposing him, do nevertheless own his 
arguments to be of good weight." 

^^ Be it as it may," replied Montague, ^^I like not 
the man nor his doctrines. An he had heard your 
sermon of to-day. Master Lenton, in a month would 
there have been an answer to it, in the size wherein 
all such books be now-a-days published, a little square 
tome that yaunteth itself to be a quarto, and, like 
some of David's mighty men, attaineth not thereunto. 
Then would he give you twenty-four reasons why 
the word AUar in that passage cannot mean what 
you did expound it to signify; and twelve more 
reasons why, an if it doth mean it, other time and 
place were more fitting your setting it forth ; and 
lastly, twenty reasons more why an you were right 
in doing so, yet should you not have been rewarded 
as you have been." 

^'In good truth. Master Montague," said An- 
drewes, " you are rather hard on him herein. Yet," 
he added, more seriously, " I like not of his doctrine 
any more than you, in some matters. I like not his 
loose and low manner of speaking concerning that 
wherein we have this day been engaged, the Sacra- 
ment of the Altar, as Master Lenton did (and in 
my poor judgment, with great good cause) allow it 
to be called. Therein are Master Carleton's opi- 
nions, and those of them whom he representeth, 

h2 
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weak^ and poor, and jejune^ tonching the manner of 
onr Lord's Presence therein. As I like not Beren- 
garios, that said. He is there sensually ; nor Peter 
Martyr, which said, He is there carnally and corpo- 
really, hecause I like S. Amhrose, and Lombard, and 
Bncer, and Harding in this respect, who adyise in 
this argument to forbear the determination of the 
manner, but rather to clothe our fancies in general 
and indefinite expressions: therefore, as I like not 
those that say He is bodily there, so I like not those 
that say His Body is not there; because Christ saith 
It is there, and the Church of England saith It is 
there, and the Church of God ever said It is there : 
and yet without either con, sub, or trans, which the 
ancient Church said not. Yet truly, and substan- 
tially, and essentially : by a real, and neyertheless 
(which the old Catholick Fathers said) a spiritual., and 
mystical, and supernatural Presentation and exhibi- 
tion. For why should our Saviour bid us take, 
what He would not have us receive? We must 
believe He is there : we must not know how He is 
there : our Faith may see Him, our sense cannot." 

Bishop Morton seemed much inclined to dispute 
the justness of what Andre wes had said; but re- 
straining himself, he remarked — 

" Well, good brother, I know not that I could not 
be content, an it were fitting place and time, to 
^rgue this matter with you; but, perchance, this is 
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not the occasion. Where^ indeed^ Bishops and 
Priests be met; there may somewhat of a latitude 
be allowed ; but truly, now-a-days laymen do take 
upon themselves to discuss and to settle those mat- 
ters glibly and easily, that an CEcumenical Council 
would approach unto the handling of with fear and 
trembling." 

" Of a truth your Lordship saith well," observed 
Wren. " You shall find of the laity, both male and 
female, them that presume to make matters of Divinity 
their (mlinary table-talk ; or that under the pretence 
of holiness and edification take the liberty at their 
own trencher-meetings rashly and profanely to talk 
of Holy Scripture. Yea, amidst their cups will they 
dispute and determine Articles of Faith, and correct 
points of Doctrine or Discipline to their own fancy." 

"An evil spirit, indeed, hath been sent among 
us," remarked Andrewes. " Truly they read the text 
Ye may all prophecy , to their utter confusion. All 
prophecy? What, the skippers of HoUand and all ? 
I trow not : but all there is plain ; that is, all that be 
prophets. And I wish, with all my heart, as Moses 
did, that all God s people were prophets ; but till 
they be so, I wish not they may prophesy : no more 
would Moses neither.'* 

" Of a truth your Lordship saith well," remarked 
Doctor Lenton ; " some such have I had in mine 
own parish ; though, thank God, their number hath 
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been but few^ and they of the very refuse of the 
people^ so that thej have done but little harm/* 

" There be but few of us can say so much," re- 
marked Wren : " and I fear so fast have these new 
sects increased, that of few parishes in England 
would the like hold true." 

So the supper passed over; and before the party 
separated, Dr. Lenton had promised to dine with 
Bishop Andrewes on the foUowing day ; but this was 
not to be. Our Rector was coming out from the 
early prayers at S. George's next morning, when a 
letter was put into his hand, which had come ex- 
press from Shepperton, and the same messenger had 
also brought a communication for Sir Alan Tyrring- 
ham. Dr. Lenton, knowing his daughter's hand, 
broke the thread with some anxiety, and read as 
follows : — 

" Honoured Father, 

" The bearer hereof hath a dispatch for 
Sir Alan Tyrringham from Master Fenton, the con- 
stable, and I prayed him to carry what I should 
give him for you. There have been strange doings 
both in the church and at the Manor House, touching 
which I will onely praie you to come back, the 
soonest that his Majestic shall give you leave, for 
we be all in great difficulty and straights, but 
especially, 

" Your dutiful childe, that loveth you well, 

'^ Margaret Lenton.' 
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The receipt of tliis letter caused the Rector to go 
immediatelj to the lodgings of Sir Alan Tyrring- 
ham; the result of their conversation we shall here- 
after detail^ for we must now return to the proceed- 
ings of those of our characters who remained at 
Shepperton. 
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CHAPTER VI* 



Our plot is as good a plot as ever was laid ; a good plot, 
good friends, and full of expectation ; an excellent plot, very 
good friends. 

Henry IV. 



Sir Alan Tyrringham, on returning to Windsor, 
had determined, that though baffled in his projected 
attempt on Father Francis, he would not give 
over his pursuit ; and accordingly, he left Coke and 
Fenton at the Anchor, having given them the fullest 
instructions for their own conduct, and commended 
them to the particular care and attention of Master 
Corbet. Truth to tell, the latter did not much like 
his guests : but as he was unwilling to offend a man 
so high in power as Sir Alan, and as their expenses 
were amply paid for, he had no sufficient reason for 
ejecting them. They were absent during almost the 
whole of eveiy day, and sometimes during a great 
part of the night. But their operations were con- 
ducted with the utmost secrecy, and attended with 
no visible effect till the Sunday, the events of which 
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we have in part narrated already. On that morning 
Coke and Fenton were both absent^ and on horse- 
back : (they were supplied with horses by the Staines 
magistrates ;) and on their return they announced to 
Master Corbet that a corporal and eight soldiers 
would be billeted on him that night. Giles, little 
ae he liked his guests before, now felt his anger and 
hatred increased in a tenfold degree : but, except in 
a few muttered sentences, he gave them no vent. 
Towards evening. Corporal Harrison and his soldiisrs 
entered the village ; and, in answer to all inquiries, 
gave out that they were on their way into Surrey, 
and were only to occupy their present quarters for 
one night. Master Bellman, who had been found by 
Fenton at the White. Lion at Halliford, was requested 
by him, as soon as he discovered the great accord* 
ance of their religious views, to join the party; and 
the preacher, when he knew the purpose for which 
it was assembled, obeyed the invitation very gladly. 

About eight o'clock, the men were summoned into 
the private room, where, contrary to the custom of 
the time, . but at their own particular desire, the 
Corporal, the officers, and the preacher, had been en- 
gaged in the business of supper ; and the former, with 
military precision, gave them a charge, which was 
explained and amplified by Master Bellman in a 
religious commentary. 

" My men," said Harrison^ '' there dwelleth in this 
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place a notable recusant, one Sir Thomas Racton. 
He, as these worthy officers have discovered, enter- 
taineth at this time a certain seminary, Father 
Francis ; and it is to take him that we are to use 
our endeavours this night." 

" The business you go upon is therefore weighty," 
said Bellman, '' as any you ever yet undertook : the 
issue plainly and deeply conoemeth the life and death 
oi the devil's seed, the children of abomination, the 
first-bom of Lucifer : yet are ye nothing to doubt of 
its good success, in that God hath given numberless 
signal testimonies to the graciousness of that work 
in his eyes. I believe, if they that we go after 
should escape, they would certainly reproach God 
and His servants, and all that they have done : but 
the jealousy of the Lord of Hosts for His Great 
Name, will not suffer them that they do this." 

The privates, being unaccustomed to such a style 
of address, looked first at the Puritan, and then at 
each other, while Harrison proceeded, 

" We have received certain advices, that the men 
of whom I told you will have Mass celebrated in the 
aforesaid house." 

"The very comer-stone of Popeiy," said the 
Preacher : " an idolatrous and wicked and blasphe- 
mous Office, and one that he who useth is worthy to 
suffer death." 

"About midnight," continued the Corporal, " and, 
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as is the nse of such folk, in a room with two doors. 
Some of you will be set at each ; and your parts it 
will be to hold fast all such as shall endeavour them- 
selves to escape." 

" You will do well to hold them fast," said the 
Preacher, " remembering that son of the Prophet, of 
whom it was said, — Thy life shall go for his life. 
But now and ever let waiting upon the Lord be the 
most considerable business you have in hand : reckon 
it so, more than to eat, sleep, or your daily duty. 
Run aside sometimes from your company, and get a 
word with the Lord. Have three or four precious 
souls, standing, when you may, at your elbow, with 
whom you may now and then turn into a corner : I 
have often found refreshment and comfort in such a 
way. And the Lord of compassion own you this 
night, care for you, and stand by you ! If I can in 
no other way do you good, yet my heart is with you, 
and my poor prayers to my God for you. I expect 
a very gracious return in this particular." 

The sum and substance of the Corporal's com- 
munications was as follows : Coke and Fenton had by 
means of a considerable bribe, persuaded one of Sir 
Thomas Racton's servants, — a thing rare to a proverb 
in the then Romanist families, — ^to betray his Master 
and his Priest. From this man they learned that there 
were, in Sir Thomas Racton*s house, two chapels : the 
one generally known by that name, and since the 
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Reformation disnsed: the other constructed in the 
high pitched roof^ and presenting no window to the 
eye of a spectator &om below^ inasmuch as it received 
its light from above. The servant^ whose name was 
Browne^ informed them that Mass would be celebrated 
on Sunday nighty at about twelve o'clock^ in this 
place : he himself should be the only member of the 
family who did not attend it^ inasmuch as one was 
always stationed to watch in case of danger. The 
room in which they met had two entrances ; one at 
the gable end^ opening on to a part of the roof 
sheltered by a ridge on each side^ and pierced, at no 
great distance^ by a trap-door : the other giving access 
to the house. Four of the soldiers were to be sta* 
tioned at the latter^ and four^ led up through the trap- 
door^ at the former; the officers could be placed on the 
outside^ near the skylight^ so as to be able to hear at 
least; if not to see^ what was going on within. The 
number of the attendants^ Browne said^ did not exceed 
ten or twelve j and of these, almost all were women : 
one or two, attached to the unreformed Faith, coming 
over from Chertsey to join in the service that they 
loved. Furnished with fire-arms, the Corporal's men 
would have no difficulty in effecting their object, 
inasmuch as the universal practice of the recusants 
in cases of surprisal was to trust to flight, and not to 
attempt resistance. 

The distress of mind under which Catherine Racton 
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was suffering could not be altogether hidden from 
her father. Unable to obtain any solution of the 
mystery, he applied to Father Francis, and requested 
him, if possible, to discover the cause of her low 
spirits and constant dejection. It was not without 
the greatest difficulty, and the most delicate treat- 
ment, that he arrived at the truth of the matter; and 
a thunderbolt, had it fallen at his feet, could not have 
surprised, and could hardly have terrified him more, 
than did Catherine's most unwilling confession. 

" This indeed looked I not for, my daughter ! All 
the troubles from without, the afflictions of the 
Church, and the death of my brethren, and mine 
own jeopardy, — all seem to me as nothing, compared 
with this. An it had been told me that either you 
or I should fall away, so confident was I of your 
faith, that I should have prayed for myself. That 
you, — the child of so many prayers, — the daughter 
of one who hath borne so much for Holy Church, — 
who have been brought up from infancy to esteem 
Her and Her Master's reproach your greatest 
riches, that have shared in the afflictions which have 
come upon Her, that have been bound to Her the 
closer by every suffering, that you should now turn 
apostate! Truly, your father's grey hairs will be 
brought down with sorrow to the grave : other trials 
he hath borne like a man: but now indeed will 
the iron enter into his soul. And your mother, of 
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blessed memoiy^ whose soul God assoil! well was 
it for her that she was taken away from the eril 
to come. Well ! God's will be done ! but that I, — I, 
who have loved you as a child, I, who baptized you 
into that feUowship which you now reject like a 
defiled thing — ^that fellowship which embraced Qt)D's 
Holy Martyrs and Saints, but is not pure enough 
for you ; I, who have watched you from day to day, 
and prayed for you as one of the Faithful, and 
longed for the time when you and my other spiritual 
children should see the restoration of your Church 
on earth, or if that might not be, should join a more 
glorious one in Heaven, — ^that I should now have to 
remember you as one of the Here ticks, — the aliens 
from the true Israel, the participators with them that 
call the Church, Antichrist, and an anathema, glory,' 
— this can I not bear!" 

" Do not chide me. Father,*' said Catherine, weep- 
ing as if her heart would break: '^ I cannot bear it. 
I have chidden myself, but in vain : and I verily 
think, unless it pleaseth Gob to enlighten me, that J 
shall become distract." 

" Chide you?" said Father Francis : "nay, an your 
own conscience chideth you not, vain were it for me, 
or for any man, to utter word. Your path is chosen ; 
abide by it. We, that have hitherto loved you, and 
prayed for you and prayed with you, must now ca^t 
you off. Our ways be separate. You are weary of 
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the afflictions of the Church, yon are ashamed of Her 
dishonour, you are afraid of the danger She bringeth. 
Be it so. Warning must we take from you instead 
of comfort : for who can have less temptation among 
us to fall, who can fall more disgracefully and more 
fearfully r 

" Now, Father, you do me wrong," returned Cathe- 
rine. "God be my witness that I am not moved here- 
unto by the low estate of the Church. If we were 
the persecutors, and they the persecuted, — ^we the rich, 
and they the poor, — ^we the honourable, and they the 
despised, — I would join them to-morrow. It is the 
unkindness of leaving you in the hour of your afflic- 
tion that weigheth more with me than aught else. I 
have sought for the True Church, and do seek for it 
with all my might : if I cannot find it, Grod help me !" 

"And what, my child," asked Father Francis, 
" hath the Church done to you, that you should thus 
rebel against Her? Hath She tended you less care- 
fully, or fed you less sweetly, or loved you less 
motherly than when you followed Her as a faithful 
and affectionate child? What have you seen in the 
strangers that have wounded and insulted and tri- 
umphed over Her, that you turn to them ? Can the 
consolations of aliens speak to your heart like those 
of a mother? Can you receive any blessings from 
them that with one hand welcome you, and with the 
other persecute us? Ah, my daughter! had you 
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given yourself to believe instead of to reason, had 
you prayed instead of disputing, our bitterness now, 
and your misery hereafter, would have been pre- 
yentedr 

So Father Francis proceeded, endeavouring, by 
moving the feelings of one to whom he felt as a 
father, to save her from what he believed would 
be her ruin. And, truth to say, he was rather at 
a loss what kind of argument to adopt. Had 
anything in the ritual or creed of his Church 
awakened her suspicions or doubts, then he would 
have found himself perfectly at home. But Cathe* 
rine's could hardly be called an exercise of pri- 
vate judgment. It was a mere question of facts. 
Did there seem grounds for believing that the suc- 
cession of bishops had been, amidst whatever sin, 
kept up at the Reformation? that the Sacraments of 
Baptism, and the Holy Eucharist, were ministered 
by those duly authorised prelates and their priests 
validly and canonically? that the creeds of the 
Church Catholick were used? that the new service 
was in fact new only in arrangement, not in matter? 
nay, did it not appear, (though such must always 
be an uncertain argument,) as if God were bearing 
witness to the Church of England, by the Prelates 
whom He had given her, their piety and learning, 
their zeal and faithfulness? had He not clothed her 
priests with righteousness? and had He not^ at the 
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same time sent a spirit of discord on the Romish 
Church? was She not as a fold without a shepherd? 
ntbjf was it not publicly asserted that a shepherd 
was not necessary to Her existence? And was it 
not notorious that the reason for this assertion was 
neither more nor less than the fear that if the 
English Church should possess a bishop, it might 
ajspire to the same independence of Home as the 
Galilean had done? 

None of these facts did Father Francis deny : 
with Courayer, De Sancta Clara, and others, he, 
although at that time standing almost alone in his 
opinions, held our Succession to be good. He had 
often lamented the disorders of his own CTiurch : 
he oould not therefore deny them now; and he was 
too honest to wish to do so. He dwelt principally 
on the necessity of visible Communion with the 
See of Rome to the essence of a Church : and argued, 
and in this respect well, that nothing could be more 
delusive than the conclusions drawn with respect to 
a body from the piety and zeal of individual mem- 
bers within that body. It might, he said, have 
appeared to one who lived at the time when Tyre 
was peaceful and flourishing, and the ten tribes tor 
by the most bloody contentions, that the former 
was the state of God's people, the latter aliens from 
His favour: we, who look back on the history of 
these two nations, know differently. He dwelt much 
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on the sins of the English Reformation, especially 
the destruction of the religions houses, and the 
desecration of relics ; he pointed also to the Puritan^ 
ism infecting the larger cities and towns, and allying 
itself closely with the Establishment. "For," he 
said, " although certain men whom I scruple not to 
call great and good, do say that with the Puritans 
they have neither lot nor part, yet doth not the 
voice of mankind, yea, do not they themselves 
unite with them in the name Protestant? Skippers 
and fanaticks, Brownists and Anabaptists, Arians 
and Establishment, in that one word be they all 
comprehended." It must be remembered, that in 
Father Francis's time the Church in England had 
not so decidedly refused to be called Protestant, as 
by Her organ. Convocation, She has since done. 
Catherine was herself so deeply impressed with 
the beauty and majesty of the old Catholick rites, 
that the priest found it useless to contrast them 
with what he termed the meagre service-book of the 
Establishment. She expressed her unfeigned love of 
the former, and dislike to the latter : yet, she conti- 
nued, none could think them essential to a Church : 
and she rejoiced that the step, if taken at all, would 
not be more contrary to the ^wishes of those whom 
she loved, than it would be to her own individual 
tastes and feelings, inasmuch as it would prove that 
she was not guided by any headstrong will, nor 
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blind to the distress which she must occasion to her 
friends. In the end, however, Father Francis suc- 
ceeded in persuading her to suspend her judgment 
for three months: he prescribed for her a strict 
course of prayer, reading, and penance : and con- 
cluded by promising to keep what had passed be- 
tween them a secret, even from her father, and 
assuring her that he would day and night remember 
her in his intercessions. 

The old Knight, his daughter, and the Priest, 
were seated late that evening in the room to which 
we have already introduced the reader. Their con- 
verse had been of their approaching parting: for 
Father Francis was to leave them on the morrow. 
And these were always occasions of deep feeling : 
for the life of a Romish priest was exposed to un- 
counted dangers, as he journeyed from one family to 
another, administering the consolations of religion 
to each in their turn. He did not expect to visit 
Shepperton again for three months : and, besides her 
fears for what might possibly happen to one whom 
she loved as a father, Catherine's heart was full of 
bitterness as she thought of the decision to which 
she would then commit herself. 

" It groweth towards our time, methinks. Father," 
said Sir Thomas Racton. "Browne watcheth to-night : 
I can ever trust his care better than that of any 
other." 

I 2 
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" I will go, then/' said the Priest, " and see that 
all things be meet, and send for you when they be 
so." 

'^ Browne,^ said the Knight, as he came for the 
purpose of making this announcement, ''have you 
taken good heed that all the doors are fast, and 
everything else secure?" 

"Yea, an it please your worship," replied the 
man. 

"Then, as you know, you will watch, to give 
alarm in case of danger. And I pray you to be 
more careful than usual, for certain it is that tales 
are in the village concerning us: and since the 
Father Francis's last escape, I hare never been 
quite at rest as touching him." 

" I will, of a certainty, do my duty," replied 
Browne. 

" Or, stay," added his master, " methinketh some- 
thing aileth you. If it be so, tell Cooper or 
Davies to take your place : and do you join us, or 
if you like it better, go to bed forthwith." Browne, 
however, protested that he was well, and left the 
room as quickly as. he could. 

" That is a faithful knave," said Sir Thomas, " I 
will warrant him he grieveth his heart out that he 
is going to lose our good Father." Catherine had 
watched the man attentively, and her thoughts were 
perhaps less favourable ; she remained, however, 
silent. 
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" They had need to pay well for this work," whis- 
pered Coke to Fenton, as, about the same time, 
they concealed themselves in one of the shrubberies 
of Sir Thomas's grounds, the corporal and his men 
being scattered about as near to the house as they 
might be without being seen. 

" Thou art ever thinking of worldly pay," said 
Fenton. " The reward that I look for is in Heaven ; 
for few works be there more acceptable unto God, 
as Master Bellman did well set forth unto us this 
evening, than the hunting down of blood-thirsty and 
cruel reprobates such as be these Papists." 

" And yet have I noted of you that be the lights 
of the earth," said Coke, ^^ that ye do go never the 
less willingly about your work, an some certain 
'angels,' — I mean not of Heaven,— fltand before you, 
and invite you thereto." 

" Of a surety, the labourer is worthy of his hire," 
replied Fenton, ''and if it so turns out that in 
serving God I can also serve myself, I do perform 
two good actions at once: the beating down His 
enemies, and the benefiting mine own friends." 

" Doubtless it is a right comfortable thing to be 
able to prove that all a man doeth, he doeth more 
for the soul than for the body. The worst of the 
matter is. Master Fenton, that I have tried to tread 
in your steps, and be it that I was not bad enough, or 
not gpod enough, I know not : but I never was able. 
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Plain George Coke was I when I was bom ; and 
plain George Coke am I like to die. He that can 
pay best for my services, be he good or bad, he it is 
that shall have them ; and if e'er the Papists come 
in again, as men say they will, then shall I be a 
Protestant-taker, as my father was before me. And, 
by cock and pie, I sometimes marvel whether those 
were not better times than these : they that brought 
in the change of religion may have done a good 
thing for aught I can tell, since those that know 
better say it was : but I am sure if what old men 
tell be true, the poor have gained marvellous little 
by the change." 

" Thou man of Belial !** cried Fenton, " I marvel 
the earth doth not open her mouth and swallow 
thee and thy beastly blasphemies together! Thou 
art not worthy to be enlightened with the light of 
truth ; thou lovest darkness ; thou hankerest after the 
flesh-pots of Egypt; thou loathest this light bread; 
thou boldest by the heathenish mummeries of the 
Great Harlot. I would that my lot were not cast 
in with thee here, lest it should be joined with thine 
hereafter 1" 

At this moment two low whistles were heard from 
the porch. "There is our signal!" cried Coke, who 
took his companion's harangue almost as a matter of 
course. And the two constables, each with his baton 
of office, crept towards the house in a stealthy cat*ft 
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pace, and were joined by the corporal, his men, and 
the preacher. 

" They are even now at it," said Browne ; " and 
now I will pray you. Master Constable, to give me 
the bond for the fifty gold pieces." 

" When the men are taken I will," said Coke. 

" Now or never," said Browne. " An thou dost 
not, I give the alarm." 

" Take it then," replied the other ; " and if thou 
dost betray us, be the law on my side or not, I will 
blow out thy brains with this dag." 

" Content," returned Browne. " And now I will 
first place your worships at the window you wot of, 
that if any should escape us at this time, you may 
be able to swear to him hereafter. Then I will 
fetch up four of the soldiers, and place them at the 
first door; and, last of all, the corporal with his 
other four men, at the farther door." 

" And as soon as I am at my post," said the cor- 
poral, " I will give the signal, and then. Bates," 
addressing one of the four who were not to be of 
his party, " break open, if you can, your door; of 
a likelihood they will rush out at the other, and so 
fall into our arms. I wish we had one or two more 
hands, for after all they may escape us. But I 
think, Master Constable, as soon as you have had 
one look in, if it may be so, you were best to come 
down and stand with us/' 
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" So be it then," replied Coke. " How many be 
they, feUow?" 

" Fourteen," answered Browne, " of which four 
be men." 

" Be they armed?" 

'' Only the knight and one of his servants." 

*^ Are all that be in the house in that room?" 

" All." 

" Lead on then," said Coke, and Browne accord- 
ingly conducted them through the noble hall, paved 
with white marble, and ceiled with old black oak, 
whence hung sundry pieces of armour, swords, 
helmets, and cuirasses, which had belonged to the 
knight's ancestors, and also stag-antlers and other 
sylvan trophies. Through this they passed into the 
vast kitchen, with its smoke-stained walls and brick 
vaulting. The embers yet glimmered under the 
yawning chimney aperture, and in that comfortable 
heat the crickets were chaunting their merry ves- 
pers. Making their way, as best they might, 
through several complicated passages, communis 
eating with the menials' offices, and echoing, in spite 
of all their efforts, to their cautious tread, as mourn- 
fully as if they knew the danger of their lord, they 
came to a comer turret, and, guided by the servant, 
wound up its nowell. Emerging, near its octan*- 
gular and embattled head, by a low Tudor-arched 
door^ they found themselves on the narrow strip of 
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lead, which formed, aa it were, a valley between two 
high-pitched roofs. In one of these was a modem 
window or skylight, which though now concealed 
with a dark curtain, transmitted light from below. 
Climbing up on the tiles, the officers found them- 
selves unable to catch any sight of what was be- 
neath ; but as they lay with their ears applied to the 
glass, they caught the faint sound of what, though 
they knew it not, was the intoned Creed. Browne 
left them to bring the soldiers, and there, in that 
night of peace, with a cloudless moon above them, 
the music of the river distinctly audible below 
them, and the Sacrifice of Peace celebrating close to 
them, they crouched down, that their errand of per- 
secution might be fulfilled. 

Browne next conducted the second party of four 
men to the door at which the family had entered, 
and there they waited with compressed lips and 
hushed breaths, fearful lest any slight sound might 
awaken the suspicion of those within ; but no such 
thing occurred. The chapel, formed out of the 
recesses of the vast roof, was dimly lighted by one 
or two lamps that hung from the tie-beams, and by 
the two serges on the rudely-erected Altar. There 
stood the Priest in a chesible and stole, which had 
been saved in the general destruction of ecclesias- 
tical vestments, his grey hairs and weak voice, 
broken rather by sorrow than age, agreeing well 
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with the hurried manner in which the rite was per- 
formed. At some little distance behind the one 
acolyte, knelt Sir Thomas Racton, and Catherine, 
in her long fair veil, by her father's side ; and a little 
further back the female servants, the poor women 
from Chertsey, and the two men, Davies and Cooper, 
who had grown old beneath Sir Thomas Racton's 
roof. Father Francis was just pronouncing the 
solemn words. It is meet and just, convenient and 
mLubary, thai we should at all times, and in aU 
places, give thanks unto Thee, Holy Lord, Omnipotent 
Father, Eternal God, when a shrill whistle was heard 
at one door of the chapel, and, at the same time, a 
violent knocking at the other. All started to their 
feet : Catherine caught her father's arm, as if watch- 
ing what he was about to do. The women crowded 
together; Davies drew a small pistol, which he 
always carried with him; and Father Francis, 
throwing a covering over the yet unconsecrated 
elements, seemed to wait the issue, whatever it 
might be, confidently. In the mean time, the knock- 
ing was redoubled, and the door would undoubtedly 
have yielded, had it not been double-barred with 
oak, and clenched with iron clamps. 

" Who and what are you," cried Sir Thomas, as 
a momentary pause enabled him, "that dare to break 
into a house after this sort by night?" 

" Open the door, and you will soon enough know," 
cried Bates, 
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" So we will,** replied Sir Thomas^ " and he that 
first entereth shall he welcomed with a hullet — we 
be well anned." 

" Of a verity," said Bellman, retreating some- 
\^hat hastily from the foremost position, which he 
had hitherto occupied, " I think my presence here 
serveth little, and with your good leave I will wait 
for you below." 

" Open the door, in the King's name !'* shouted 
Coke on the other side. ^' Sir Thomas Racton, you 
cannot escape ; add not murder to your felony. We 
know how many there be of you, and what arms 
you have, and we be well provided for you, I 
warrant you. I speak for the best, but an you 
choose to come to blows, it mattereth little to me." 

" What are we to dof * said Sir Thomas, looking 
around him. 

" There be but four of them on the outside," said 
Davies, who had been examining them through a 
hole in the door, made on purpose to reconnoitre in 
case of a surprisal. 

" Listen to me," said the Priest, as calmly as if 
he were in a situation of the most perfect safety; 
^' it is in vain for me to think of escaping ; I am 
weak and helpless, and my time is come, and your 
daughter cannot hope to fly, but neither will they 
do her any harm, for she is under age, and the law 
can hardly touch her. But you. Sir Thomas, will 
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not get off so easily. You can flj^ and for all our 
sakes I pray you so to do. It will advantage us no 
less than you ; Davies and Cooper and yourself may 
well break through these men." 

" But I cannot/* said Sir Thomas^ " leaye my 
daughter and yourself, Father, in the hands t)f these 
ruffians ; if I can do nothing else, I can at all eyents 
suffer with you." 

" Hesitate not, my son,'' said the Priest, " or we 
be all lost together. We shall not be treated the 
worse because you have escaped; or if we be, 
then will be the time to surrender yourself; and 
these women can fear nothing beyond a few harsh 
words." 

"An you open not the door, we will batter it in," 
cried Bates; and a louder blow on one of the panels 
gave warning that the besiegers had brought some 
new and stronger implement to the attack. 

"We will open directly, my son," said the Priest, 
in a loud voice. "Now," he added, addressing Sir 
Thomas and the men, "stand ye here, over against 
the door as it opens, by the wall : I will throw open 
the bars, and the soldiers will come in at once. It 
will be a hard thing if three strong men cannot rush 
out, taking four by surprisal; and God bless you 
and go with you, and comfort us!'* 

Sir Thomas Racton, having embraced his daughter 
as tenderly as if he were taking a final farewell, and 
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spoken a kind word of adieu to the seryants, ex- 
pressing his hope that they might meet again in 
happier times^ grasped Father Francis's hand^ and 
placed himself where he was directed. Catherine 
stood back, very pale, but awaiting the result with 
composure. There was the sound of the loosening 
of the bars — ^the crash of the door thrown back — 
the shout of the soldiers — a rush — ^the report of a 
pistol, and then various cries of "Who were theyl 
Where are they ? Who fired ] " 

" I did," cried Bates, " and I fear that I did miss : 
but I have not missed this time," he added, seizing 
Father Francis. 

" Nor I neither," said another of the soldiers, 
laying hold of Catherine; while a third re-fastened 
the door to prevent any more prisoners from es- 
caping; and the fourth, in answer to the repeated 
demands of Coke and his party, admitted them. 

" Here be some of the recusants, an please you," 
said Bates, ''and the seminary himself, but the knight 
and certain others have escaped." 

"Then is half our money lost," said Coke; "but 
bring a torch here, for these ill-favoured lamps give 
marvellous little light, and let us see whom we 
have. As to you, my Master, we will see if a 
half-inch rope cannot keep you safe this time: I 
think your escapes are well nigh over. See that 
he be bound, Bates: we can inquire further con- 
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oeming him presently. And what is your name^ 
mistress V 

" Catherine Racton," she replied, calmly. 

" I would have missed you, so I might have had 
your father," said Coke, angrily. " Take the rest of 
the names. Master Fenton, and then we will lock up 
all the women together this night, and keep the 
Priest under good guard in another place. By day- 
break, Bates, you must be a-horseback, and ride to 
Sir Alan, at Windsor : I will give you a letter both 
for him and foi^ the magistrates at Staines on yottr 
way. As to this chapel, let that be left as we 
found it : it may be that, to-morrow, they will wish 
to see it." 

Agreeably to these injunctions, Catherine, the 
female servants, and the two poor women, were 
removed into the library, and there left, one soldier 
guarding the door. Father Francis was carried off 
to the Anchor, where Browne, unwilling to face any 
of those whom he had betrayed, had already betaken 
himself; and Master Corbet was roused to provide a 
strong room for his prisoner, and to hear a recital 
of the evening's adventures. Bellman had already 
returned to the hostelrie: he had been, he said, 
wrestling for them that fought against Antichrist ; 
John Hostler, who had been compelled to sit up for 
the return of the constables, only said that the 
preacher had been marvellous pale at coming in, and 
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as he had now recovered his natural colour, " I do 
verily think," added John, " that he must have said 
his prayers by Genevan text." 

Giles Corbet, who, besides his naturally good 
sense and good feelings, had a kind of Englishman's 
partiality to the weaker side, determined that Father 
Francis should not want what he thought must be to 
every one, as it would be to himself, the greatest 
consolation in captivity, good living : he therefore, 
in addition to a neat airy room, and a clean bed, 
brought him a bottle of wine (which he was much 
surprised, on the following morning, to find un- 
tasted). He did more than this : he persuaded the 
constables that, as there could be no fear of an 
escape, the Priest might as well be unbound; and, 
having a great opinion of the kindness of Dr. 
Lenton, he contrived to send a message, in the en- 
suing twilight, by his daughter to Margaret, which 
was the means of our Rector's receiving the epistle 
we have already noticed, as he left S. George's 
chapel on the Monday morning. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Once was this Ferdinand so gracious to me ! 
He loved me ; he esteemed me ; I was placed 
The nearest to his heart. Full many a time 
We, like familiar friends, both at one table, 
Have banqueted together. 

And is*t come to this ? 

Wiallenstein^ 



It is no wonder that the subject of toleration, on 
which so much has been written, and so little deter- 
mined, should deeply interest Sir Alan Tyrringham 
and Dr. Lenton, as side by side they rode from 
Windsor to Shepperton. The sentiments of the 
former, — for principles he had none, — ^were purely 
and simply Erastian; those of the latter were of 
course cast in a very different mould. They would, 
in the present day, be accused, even by some true 
Churchmen, of "Uliberality}* but they interfered not 
with that charity in the practice of which none more 
excelled, than he who entertained them. The occa- 
sional and accidental agreements, the strong and 
essential differences of their respective creeds, occu- 
pied the travellers till they had almost completed 
their journey. 
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" Traly," said Sir Alan with a sigh, as they were 
passing through the hamlet of Shepperton Green, 
*'& man might he happy in such a place as this! 
I sometimes hope that in some such it may be my 
lot to end mine own days ; for between a court and 
another world one needeth some breathing space." 

'^Is that the best life then/' asked the Rector 
gravely, " in which a man would be unwilling to be 
found when he is called to his account V^ 

'^ Yon never played at the game, good Doctor, and 
you know not its interest. If I were to give it up, 
methinks I might as well give up life itself. I profess 
not) however, that any true happiness is to be found 
therein ; but it hath a charm from whence I cannot 
break away, and so, peradventure, will it be until 
I] be deaf unto all charms. Nevertheless, Doctor, 
though our place that be courtiers leadeth us to 
profess oftentimes that we feel not, you may believe 
me that I am well rejoiced at his Majesty's favour 
unto you, and that I do well trust for a continuance 
of the same." 

"Gramerey," said Dr. Lenton, "I will not deny 
that I am well pleased thereat, since it giveth me 
the power of companying, for a certain season of 
the year, with those great and good men, whom 
without knowing I have loved; and the rest it 
leaveth me in mine own parish, and among mine 
own people. You know not, Master Tyrringham, 

K 
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how^ after so long an abode as mine liath been, one 
Cometh to know, like a dear £riend, tbe very hedge- 
flowers, and trees, and stones. And even here, 
where many affirm that we have little that is beau- 
tiful, as they call beauty that hare travelled into 
far countries, yet I do assure 'you, I would not 
exchange the effects of the sun or shade on the rirer 
or the Range, nor the influences of autumn on the 
trees, nor the green and gold of summer-fields, for 
all that Pinturicchio or Raffaello did paint in times 
past, or Reni or Salmeggio do now. Never a day 
but sheweth me some beauty that I wot not of 
before ; and as I do trust that every day I do dis. 
cover somewhat new in God's revealed Book, which 
is the Bible, so do I also in God's unrevealed book, 
which is nature." 

" We be almost at our journey's end, be we noti" 
asked the other. 

^^ There lacketh somewhat more than a mile 
thereto. This place," continued the Doctor, reining 
up his horse, in the shady lane, where there was a 
space in the elms that overhung it, ^^this place I 
call Six-churph Point j for that from it may you see 
six churches. And I like well, on a summer 
evening, or the vigil of some Saint's day, to sit here 
awhile, and listen to the peals of bells, swelling and 
falling as the wind doth ; and, I can assure you, it 
bringeth unto my mind many sweet thoughts. But I 
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crave your pardon, Sir Alan : these things be more 
pleajsant unto me to recollect than to you to hear. 
I pray you, let us ride." 

Sir Alan Tyrringham was, in truth, exceedingly 
impatient to reach his journey's end. He had been 
informed of the escape of Sir Thomas Racton ; and 
though sufficiently vexed at this untoward circum- 
stance, consoled himself with the reflection that the 
principal delinquent was taken ; and he, therefore, 
obeyed his friend's invitation with very good wilL 

Meanwhile, two magistrates from Staines had 
ridden over to the Anchor, for the greater facility 
of taking depositions there. Their first business 
was with the inferior prisoners. When their act 
was clearly proved. Justice Stawley, after a long 
oration on the heinousness of the crime of which they 
had been guilty, the clemency of the King, and his 
own tender-heartedness, permitted them to go: 
iw9suring them, that as their names were known, any 
new offence would be punished with double severity. 
Father Francis and Catherine were then brought 
forward : the justices were seated at the upper end 
of Giles Corbet's parlour, a massy table before them, 
at the side of which sat the clerks, and on which lay 
several volumes containing acts and precedents 
against "Popish recusants." Bellman was accommo- 
dated with a chair near the magistrates : and those 
who were at all interested in the trial crowded in at 

k2 
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the lower pairt of the room: the witnesses being in 
an adjoining apartment. It was proved by ihe 
testimony of Bates and his party, that the priest bad 
been interrupted in the midst of the Mass ; that when 
taken, he had on the vestments appropriated to that 
rite : that the place where he was found was fitted 
up as a chapel, and that there were lights burning on 
its altar. 

It required no long period of consultation on the 
part of the magistrates to decide this case, the Father, 
in the fewest possible words, confirming Bates's 
account. 

" Master Francis," said Stawley, " or whatever 
your name be, you know as well as I can tell you, 
(for I fear me you are an old offender) that this act, 
wherein you were taken, is a felony : so that even if 
bail were forthcoming, we could not receive it. You 
will forthwith be committed to Brentford gaol.*' 

Father Francis bowed, and was taken into another 
room, Catherine watching every movement on his 
part with affectionate anxiety, till the door was 
closed upon him. She herself was on the point of 
being brought forward, and that not in the gentlest 
manner, for examination, when the entrance of the 
Rector, with Sir Alan Tyrringham, created a diver- 
sion in her favour. 

** We have been scattering a nest of hornets," said 
Justice Stawley to the latter: ''the old knight hath 
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escaped^ but the seminary is in safe onstody. We 
are about to examine the old man's daughter, and 
shall be ghkd of your good worship's aid therein. 
But, by my halidame, she seemeth to have counsel 
ready for her defence!" And Tyrringham, following 
the direction of his friend's eye, was utterly surprised 
to see the Rector engaged in close conversation with 
the prisoner; — not knowing, as the reader does, that 
there had been any acquaintance between the families. 

**I am truly sorry, my child," said Dr. Lenton in 
a low voice to Catherine, "to see you here, and sorry 
for the cause; and yet I am right glad that your 
father hath escaped. But now, when your examina- 
tion is over, I will be answerable for your forth- 
coming, if needed, and I think they will not refuse 
my surety. And then you must spend some days 
with me and your old friend Margaret, till Sir 
Thomas Racton shall compromise this matter." 

"I thank you with all my heart, but I pray 
you, if it be possible, to save Father Francis. I 
fear not for my father, for he is safe, and will take 
care of himself, neither fear I for myself, the less 
for what you have even now said : but for him I do 
fear. If you can do aught for him, both my father 
and I will be evermore grateful for it.** 

"It is a difficult thing that you ask," said the 
Rector, with a somewhat altered manner : " for 
yourself or your father, whom I know, and whom. 
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notwithstanding onr differences^ I loye^ I would do 
whatsoever lay in my power, only with the reserva- 
tion of a good conscience. But of your Priest, I 
know only what report telleth me, that he is one of 
the most powerful upholders of [your Church, and 
one who hath few rivals in the skill wherewith hi^ 
enticeth men to join Her Communion. I know not 
how far I might be justified in speaking word for 
such an one. Granting yet that he meaneth well, 
none could do us more harm than he : but how shall 
I answer for their blood whom he may perchance 
inveigle from the True Fold, after being let loose f 

"Indeed, indeed, if you knew him," said Catherine, 
her face flushed, and her hands clasped, in her 
earnestness, "you would not thus speak of him. 
He spake not thus of you and of your Church. If 
ever there was one who gave himself up to do good, 
both to the rich and to the poor, without one 
thought of himself, he it is. Only see him ; speak 
only to him, and I am sure you wiU think more 
rightly of him." 

"Thus far will I promise," replied Dr. Lenton. 
" And now let us think of yourself. I think, gentle- 
men," he said aloud, "that my orthodoxy is un- 
known to none of you : or if it be, my friend Sir 
Alan Tyrringham will confirm it, and the honour it 
hath of late pleased his Majesty to put upon [L 
I am therefore the bolder in asking whether there 
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be any let to what I shall propose. Mistress Racton 
is, as may be shewn by our register^ not of full 
age; and may well be held to have been over-per- 
suaded to that of which she was the last night guilty. 
I would craye, therefore^ in her name^ that she may 
abide some short space with me, till such time as she 
shall be able to make some arrangement for herself, 
or until such shall have been made for her." 

There was a consultation between the magistrates 
on this proposition : at last Stawley said, after con- 
sulting one of his act books, 

^'It is, as doubtless your Reverence knoweth, 
somewhat a strange request which you have made: 
bowbeit, in consideration of both your office and cha- 
racter (the latter of which hath of late received a 
stamp that must make it current with even those who 
know nothing further thereof,) we are willing to 
agree to it. Only we must require you to become 
bound in a hundred pounds, that if this lady be 
required to appear in any court, within the next 
three months, she shall be forthcoming." 

"That I will do very willingly," said the Rector; 
"and perhaps, while the papers are a-drawing up, 
you will all do me the honour to take some refresh^ 
ment in my poor house." : 

The magistrates and Sir Alan gladly agreed : on 
which Dr. Lenton said, "One more thing will I ask, 
and that is, that I may have free conference with 
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the other prisoner, for a few minutes, and that 
without witnesses." 

"Certainly, certainly, good Doctor:" — and an 
officer was directed to conduct Dr. Lenton to Father 
Francis. The latter waa sitting in a small room on 
the opposite side of the stone passage which divided 
the Anchor into two equal portions. On the Rector s 
entering, the Priest arose: and the two, as they 
stood eyeing each other for a moment, were per- 
haps as fayourable examples of the Priests of their 
respectiye Churches, a^ one could wish to find. 
Father Francis was the taller and sparer: there 
was a stem calm in his face, which was wanting in 
the other : but he had not the English Priest's frank- 
ness and straightforwardness. Dr. Lentoi^ would 
not, from his appearance, have been pronounced 
so much above all worldly cares and pleasures as 
his opponent : but perchance the friendless and 
mourner would have turned to him the sooner for 
advice and consolation. Thus they faced each 
other: both deeply pious, both valiant in defence 
of the Truth, or what they believed so ; and each 
loving his Church far beyond his own life. Dr. 
Lenton was the first to break the silence. 

"I cannot be mistaken;" he said, "none could oo 
much resemble Henry Ardeme without being him- 
self indeed." 

"I am the same, Robert Lenton," said the party 
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addressed: ''and I would fain, for both our sakes, 
that this meeting might have been spared. I cannot 
bear to remember, — and I think, you cannot, — ^how 
bosom-friends we were at Cambridge, — ^how we 
read and prayed and studied together, how we had 
one room and one heart, and now how great a gulf 
divideth us.'* 

"Even thus," returned the other, grasping his 
friend's hand, "am I glad that we have met, seeing 
thus it would have been whether we had met or no. 
But you are altered, Ardeme, more altered than 
I should have thought any could be, who looketh 
yet so much the same." 

"Did you not hear," asked Father Francis, "that 
I had been receiyed into the bosom of the Holy 
Oatholick Church, and had taken Orders therein I" 

"We will not quarrel about words," answered the 
Doctor: "the tidings which you mention I did 
indeed hear, — ^with what feelings I need not tell 
you ;— but report also said that you were in France. 
Natheless, in actions and speeches, which I have 
heard ascribed unto you as Father Francis, I have 
ever and anon traced out a strange resemblance 
between you and my bosom-friend at College. Yet 
I know not that I ever went the length of imagin" 
ing that you were the same: yet had I a certain 
curiosity to see yon, when I heard that you were 
in here, which I know not how else to explain." 
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"One thing let me ask you," said Ardemej "is 
Mistress Racton in safety 1" 

"In perfect safety: it was at her prayer that I 
came hither to see you. She is going to tarry a 
few weeks with us." (A cloud came over Father 
Francis's brow at this announcement.) "But what 
is to be done touching yourself? Leave you thns 
I cannot." 

"And why not? Unless God openeth a marvellous 
way to preserve me, I know right well that I shall 
only escape from my present captivity at Tyburn. 
But that way, though something rough, is as near a 
way unto my Home as any other." 

"No, Ardeme," returned his friend. "It must 
not be thus. Something must be done to save you : 
and methinks I see the means." 

"Trouble not yourself for them, I pray you: the 
King, whom God convert! hath of late received 
sundry messages from his Commons concerning the 
too liberal exercise of his royal mercy towards 
recusant priests : and for me, who have been some- 
what notorious, is there no chance of escape." 

" Some influence have I with the Bishop of Ely," 
exclaimed Dr. Lenton, "and I will not fail to use it : 
OoD grant I may be successful! But take it not 
amiss, I pray you, if I make one condition. I 
must crave a promise from you to betake yourself 
beyond seas, and not to return, unless it should be to 
Communion with us." 
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"No such promise shall I give," said the other 
firmly. " If I am to cut off my best means of use- 
fulness, I were better dead at once." 

"But consider j an the law holdeth its course, you 
can be useful neither here nor abroad: an you give 
me your word, you may be useful (I speak after 
your own manner,) abroad, though not here. Where- 
fore, evidently, the giving such a promise conduceth 
to usefulness." 

" That may be the logic of the schools," said 
Ardeme, " but it was not that of the Martyrs. I 
am firm." 

" Then so am I," said the Rector, a pause. " I will 
do all I can for you. The wraJth of man worketh not 
the rtghteoTimess of God, He can guard his Church 
against your zeal and eloquence, without needing 
man's persecution to accomplish what He willeth." 

*' I thank you heartily for your good will," said 
Ardeme, " but you cannot save my life. In sooth, 
I know not whether I wish that you may be success- 
ful : and yet that is but a cowardly saying, for while 
my Master holdeth me in being in this world, certain 
am I that He hath something for me to do." 

" I will do what I can," said his friend, " to give 
you what comforts I may persuade them that com* 
mitted you to let you have. And now fajrewell; 
they will marvel if I talk longer with you." 

Odd bless you," said Ardeme, ^'and bring you 
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one day into the fold of that Holy Church, whereof 
you sie worthy to be a son." 

Dr. Lenton was about to leave the room, when 
Bellman entered. 

^^ The Lord hath delivered thee into onr hands," 
he cried, ^Hhou minister of Antichrist. For this 
have I earnestly wrestled, and He hath heard my 
prayer. Now what thinkest thou, when ihe fear of 
death is before thine eyes, of all thy Popish mom- 
meries f of thy beads, and incense, and copes, and 
bowing, and sacrifice of the Mass, and crossings, and 
bell-ringings, and exorcisms, and other abomina* 
tions? Thou that didst bind others with thy anathe- 
mas, art now bound thyself: thou that didst profess 
to pray souls out of purgatory, hast now need that 
some should pray thee out of this limbo : thou didst 
pretend to comfort others in their agony, — and soon 
wilt thou need those that shall console thee thwein : 
thou didst undertake——" 

f' Master Bellman," said Dr. Lenton, " it standeth 
marvellous little with Christianity to rail at the afflict^ 
and to insult over the helpless. An this Priest were 
a Saracen or Paynim, it were intolerably done to use 
such words as you have now done: but being a 
Christian, it is most of all intolerable." 

^' I know," said Bellman, ^'that you be also a wor* 
shipper of the same practices that this seminary shall 
suffer for : but yet that shall not let me from speak- 
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ing the truth herein. Child of the devil he is, and 
the devil shall soon claim his own : from hell he 
sprang and thither he will return: a son of perdition 
he was " 

" I pray you, sir/' said the Rector, "to be silent. 
If you will not be so, I shall apply to the magistrates 
to have you removed, and that incontinently." 

" I would," said the Puritan, in a voice almost 
inarticulate with passion, falling back, however, to 
the door, " I would that I were Churchwarden here : 
and if I did not present your Altar, and your lights, 
and your bowing, and your incense, to the Bishop, 
in a month, I would I might never preach again ! " 

" Well, sir," answered Dr. Lenton, " as you are 
not Churchwarden, nor, so far as I see, likely to be, 
perhaps you will do me the favour to retire." 

" Take care of yourself, Master Doctor," returned 
Bellman, going; " there be ways and means of touch- 
ing Jesuitical ministers as you be.*" 

" So there goeth a member of your Church," said 
Father Francis, with a quiet smile. 

"He calleth himself so, I do confess: but of a 
surety to judge either us or you by members belong- 
ing unto each community, were like sampling an 
house by a brick. Howbeit, I will take care that he 
shall not intrude himself hither again. And now 
farewell" 

Before he slept, our Bector had written the follow- 
ing letter to Bishop Andrewes. 
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^^Mt singular good Lord, 

''On my return liither, I did find that 
last night a Popish Conventicle was dispersed by the 
diligence of Sir Alan Tyrringham at the house of 
one Sir Thomas Racton, a chief man in my parish. 
There was taken a certain seminary, who goeth by 
the name of Father Francis, but whose true name 
is Henry Ardeme, a deare friende of mine at College, 
and as I think, not unknown to your Lor^* A man 
he is worthy of a better ending : for he hath great 
learning, and as great meekness, and though he hath 
unfortunately been snared in the traps of that craftie 
Churche, there bee, I am sure, few better in all ways 
descrying. If shall please your Lordship to pleade 
his cause with his Majesty, as well for his own sake 
as for mine, and for Pembroke Hall, whereof he was 
sometime member, it shall, I am sure, be an act 
acqeptable unto all men that do knowe the personne, 
but chiefly unto him that is 

'* Your Lordshippe's, with all love and gratitude, — 

"RoBT. Lenton. 

'* From my poore Rectorie of Shepperton, this j 8th 
of July, 1616." 

Note.— Ob. happening to look into The Monasterpy while 
these sheets were passing through the press, I find that the 
following chapter may easily be considered a barefiiced pla- 
giarism from the third volnme of that tale. I can assure the 
reader that the coincidence is accidental ; for although I had 
read that novel, it wacr many years ago, and I retained not the 
slightest recoilcNstion of either the passage in question, or the 
plot generally. 
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CHAPTER VlII. 



C What, dost thou not believe that oft in dreams 

A voice of warning speaks prophetic to us ? 
W. There is no doubt that there exist such voices. 

Wallerutein, 



Two or three days after this letter had been 
despatched, nearly the same set of his friends were 
ajssembled round Giles Corbet's porch, as those to 
whom we introduced the reader in the first chapter. 

" So the men that took the seminary up at the 
Manor-house be gone, be they, Master Giles?" asked 
Purdue, the boatman. 

" Aye, marry, be they," said the party interrogated : 
'^ and a good riddance have I therein. I liked none 
of the batch, I promise you : Constable Coke wbb the 
best of the set, being downright Dunstable ; but as 
to that psalm-singing, prayer-mumbling, Puritanical 
rogue, Fenton, I never set eyes on one that I hated 
more than him." 
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^' It is all up with the seminary, I suppose 9** in- 
quired Middleton. 

" Beshrew me," said mine host, " but I cannot 
help pitying the man. Papist though he be ; and now 
that Master Bellman is gone, I am not afraid to say 
so. But truly, I neyer saw better carriage, or more 
notable boldness than he hath : and to mark pretty 
Mistress Racton's eyes, when he was taken off, did 
almost bring the woman into mine ! " 

" But is it so sure a case against him V said Dykes. 

" He wajs taken in ipso facto, as Lawyer Hickes 
saith," replied Giles ; " and I think it wiU go hard 
with him." 

^' Hath any one heard tidings of the old knight 9" 
inquired another. 

" They say he hath left the country," answered 
Corbet ; " but none knoweth for certain." 

^' Well !" said Middleton; " God send him safe ! 
and no treason, I hope, in saying that. He hath 
ever been generous to the poor; and that is more 
than many Protestants be." 

" They say," said Dykes, " that an owl hooted all 
the Saturday night long at the knight's window. I 
thought that it boded no good unto him." 

''Of a certainty, there is much in these signs,'* said 
Master Corbet. ''I remember me, that when Queen 
Elizabeth, of famous memory, was lying grievous ill, 
an old lion in the Tower, called by her name, did 
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die. It was taken of many to signify that the 
Lion of England should not recover ; and you know^ 
my masters, that she never did." 

"Aye," said Purdue, "men may say what they 
list ; but I never saw any good come of scorning 
at your signs and warnings. But is it true, good 
Master Giles, that young Mistress Racton doth take 
up her abode with our good Doctor, yonder 1" 

"Aye, marry, is it," said Giles; "there is fast 
friendship between her and our young Mistress ; and 
that, they say, hath brought it to pass. But our 
Doctor, God bless him, would do as much for any 
that wajs in distress." 

So interested were the party in their conversation, 
that they did not observe the approach of a travel- 
ler, on horseback, till his voice made them look 
round. 

" Good be with you ! my masters," he said. ^' I 
pray can you direct me unto your Parson's house 1 " 

The party who asked the question was evidently 
a Clergyman ; for he wore the dress enjoined by the 
Canon on Priests, and his horse, a quiet, sober-look- 
ing animal, seemed just of the kind befitting a 
Church dignitary. Its rider was somewhat above 
the middle height, and, probably, about sixty years 
of age : his face was somewhat pale, his forehead 
high, and his hair grey, and here and there ap- 
proaching to white. There was a frankness, and 

L 
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kindliness^ and peacefiilness in the expression of his 
mouthy and in his light blue eye, which made the 
veriest stranger look at him with something ap- 
proaching to love ; and yet there was something in 
his smiles that told of a fhnd of good-hnmoared and 
playful satire^ chastened by the loving-heartedness 
of his general disposition. 

" Your Reverence," said Giles, uncovering, " hath 
not far to go, if you seek our good Doctor. I will 
e'en step down myself and show the way." 

'^ Thanks, good mine host," said the other; "L 
pray you lead on. A fine evening this, my masters : 
I hope ye remember, while ye be resting yourselves 
here, what the wise man telleth us cometh of too 
many cups. God's benison be with you ! " 

"Good evening to your Reverence I" cried more 
than one voice, as the host and the stranger dis- 
appeared behind the sharp comer of the Anchor 
inn. 

" I marvel who that be," said Purdue. " Beshrew 
me, but my heart warms to him. I have not seen 
so sweet a smile since I went a courting poor Dolly : 
and that's five and thirty years ago." 

" Some Bishop, I warrant you," said Dykes. " I 
never saw a live Bishop but once, and that was in 
the Confirmation at Sunbury Church ; but this cometh 
near to what I do fancy to be like one." 

"They say," remarked Middleton, "that before 
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long we shall all have seen one. For^ as I hear^ the 
King was singularly well pleased with Master 
Doctor^ and promised him something better than 
he hath now; telling him that what he gave him 
then was but an earnest penny/* 

" An if the King had been other than pleased/' 
cried Dykes, " I should have said, God save the 
mark ! that it was ill-done of him. But it doth my 
heart good to hear you say this, Master Thatcher ; 
pray you, how came you to hear it V* 

''Sir Alan's man. Master Peyton, told me as 
much," replied Middleton. " But here cometh Mas- 
ter Landlord ; now shall we know who this be." 

"Well, Master Giles," cried Purdue, "and who 
was he you went with?" 

The landlord, by way of answer, began singing, 

" O Robin Hood was a bold yeoman, 

As e*er was in good greenwood ; 
And some came east, and some came west, 

To wonne with Robin Hood.'* 

" Nay, pray you. Master Giles, who was it V 
" Peace ! I pray you," returned Giles. 

" He set the mark at five good score, 

And the white ne*er missed he ; 
The only archer with Robin could match^ 

Was William of Cloudesl^" 

" Nay, now, of your love. Master Giles ! " 
" Pray you, spoil not my song, Master Boatman.'* 

l2 
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'^ Good Robin called to Little John, 
My merry men, up and away ; 

A Bishop comes by with his company, 
That shall duie with us to-day.' 



» 



" Nay, be it so indeed T* inquired the whole party 
at once. 

" That is it," returned Giles. " I thought as much 
when I walked by his side; and when they said 
that Dr. Lenton had walked forth into the garden, 
he bade them say that the Bishop of Ely was in the 
house." 

"Said I not as much?" cried Dykes. " This is a 
great day for us, my masters." 

'^ A likely nag that of his," remarked Master 
Corbet, " and very soft in his paces. But here's to 
his Lordship's health, and happiness in whateyer 
hath brought him here ! " 

Dr. Lenton, as soon as the necessary arrangements 
had been made for enabling Catherine to take up 
her abode with them, lost no time in touching on the 
subject of their differences in religion; and, as he 
imagined, setting the heart of his visitor completely 
at rest as to any unpleasant consequences which 
might result from it. 

" You know, my child," he said, " that there be 
Matins and Vespers in this church all the year 
round. If, with a good conscience, you can join us 
therein, I shall be the more glad; but God forbid 
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that I should take any advantage of present circum> 
stances^ to urge you to do that against which you 
are, not of prejudice, but of real scruples, set. You 
would in them hear much the same form of words be 
which your own Church useth : and what alterations 
there be, be rather in the way of omission of invo- 
cations, which, in our judgment, trench on 6od*s 
honour, and ceremonies, which, however well devised 
of old, had grown either dark or burdensome, than 
in the addition of new-fangled prayers, which we 
hold in abhorrence. And those prayers be offered 
up by tnen that have as true a lineage from the 
Apostles as the Pope himself: yea, men whose 
orders the same Pope would gladly have allowed, 
an he might have had his own way concerning that 
Svflpema/cj he claimed." 

"I will gladly attend the prayers, good Doctor," 
i^turned Catherine, after a pause, " and as I am sure 
that you will not press me to do ought from which 
my conscience shrinketh, so I doubt not will you 
explain unto me whatever in your Service seemeth 
lesfi plain, or of evil tendency, or which causeth me 
any scruple." 

" Marry, and very willingly," replied the Rector, 
"and I pray you to come unto me at any time, or 
at all times, for such an end; and, God helping, I 
will do my best to set any such matters in their true 
light." 
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The compact thus made was strictly adhered to. 
Catherine^ much to the surprise of the yillagers^ 
attended service regularly^ and appeared much in- 
terested in^ and most attentive to^ it. For daily ser- 
vice was then a very different thing from what it 
is^— where it is still practised, or where it has been 
restored, — at the present day : a village like Shep- 
pertou, then containing, in that part of it which was 
contiguous to the church, a population of about three 
hundred, furnished daily a hundred or a hundredmod 
twenty worshippers to each service: that number 
being somewhat increased on Wednesdays and Fri- 
days, and considerably so on Sundays and other holy- 
days, when the people, being freed from the necessity 
of labour, were enabled to come in from Halliford 
and Shepperton Green, and the more distant cottages 
beyond or aroimd those hamlets. 

Dr. Lenton was more delighted than astonished 
with Bishop Andrewes's visit, that prelate having 
given him some hopes of staying with him for a few 
days, and that at an early period. 

" Ah, my good Lord," he cried, " this did I hardly 
venture to expect so soon. I hope that as you have 
fulfilled your promise of coming to my poor Parson- 
age, so you will also fulfil that part of it which 
touched the staying therein for some few days at 
least." 

" Of a truth, good brother Lenton, since my lei- 
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sure seryeth me now^ which it seldom doth^ I shall 
be very willing to do so. Well may you say, Funes 
cedderunt rmhi in prceclaris: for a more pleasant 
place than this village of yours, with its river, and 
green trees, and church, is not, methinketh, often to 
be seen." 

" Indeed, my good Lord, I have nothing to com- 
plain of therein, if it only please God to make me 
thankful. But now let me give them orders touch- 
ing your palfrey, and the saddle-bags, which I per- 
ceive be not as yet taken from off it." 

The horse having been led away to the stable, and 
the Bishop's carriage, as the phrase then went, brought 
into the house. Dr. Lenton, in a few words, informed 
his guest of the state of his family, and the peculiar 
circumstances under which Catherine Racton made 
ft part of it "I verily think," he said, "ithat sooner 
or later she will come into the True Fold, but 
needful is it to deal gently with her, as well because 
she will be led where she will not be driven, as 
because, in a case like her*s, small proof were there 
in a sudden change, either of reverence, or of love 
to her parent, nay, or of true faith." 

" It is well said," replied the Bishop. " And, in- 
deed, as good Jacob did excuse himself of old, so may 
you now : qtuia si plvs vn amhuixmdo feceris lahorare 
morientur die una cuncta greges : if I should over- 
drive them one day, all the flock shaU perish." 
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Catherine and Margaret entered as he finished 
speaking, and were separately introduced to him. 

"Good names have you both," said the Bishop: 
" names that have ere now been written in the Book 
of Life as pertaining unto glorious Martyrs, whom 
you should steadfastly set as your patterns. And as 
to you. Mistress Lenton, your very name testifieth 
unto you not to forget that Unam Margaritamy that 
One Pearl, unto the acquisition of which all labour 
that tendeth not, is useless, if it be not to harm." 

The Bisliop, the next day, attended prayers in the 
church, as his invariable custom was, twice ; and 
indeed it is said, that five hours of every day were 
spent by him either in private or public devotion. 
He had promised our Rector that he would have an 
eye to Catherine: and accordingly, as the whole 
party were walking in the pleasance after evening 
service, he said to Dr. Lenton : 

" Touching that Onesiphorus, of whom we have but 
just now read, I would it could clearly be made out, 
whether at the time S. Paul did write, he were alive 
or dead. Pray, good Doctor, how seemeth it unto 
you therein?" 

" The whole of that which both goeth before and 
followeth, seemeth, in my poor judgment," replied 
Dr. Lenton, "rather to point unto him as being 
already dead. For otherwise strange it were, that 
the Apostle should pray that mercy should bo 
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granted unto his house ; saith be, ' The Lord give 
mercy unto the house of Onesiphorus/ before of 
Onesiphorus himself he maketh any mention. Then, 
again, for his house he seemeth to pray in the pre- 
sent tense, ' the Lord grant,' that is, as who should 
say 'riow grant;' whereas, for the master of the 
house he prayeth in the future, that he may find 
mercy in that day. And why not now, if he were as 
yet in the land of the living? Further, the manner 
in which he speaketh of him is as one would converse 
of a depaj*ted friend : hardly as a man would speak 
of one that was yet living." 

" It mattereth not much," returned the Prelate, 
"but, I confess, I myself incline to your opinion: 
though there lack not also good authorities, on the 
other side." 

"But I thought," said Catherine, very timidly, 
" that the English Church did hold the doctrine of 
Purgatory, as vain and naught : at least we have 
always so been taught that she did.'* 

" And rightly have you been taught, my child," 
returned Andrewes. "We do of a certainty hold 
that the doctrine of Purgatory is altogether to 
be denounced as false ; being grounded neither on 
warranty of Scripture nor consent of the Church. 
We believe that many souls be now in hell, 
who, but for trusting in Purgatory, might have 
attained unto everlasting life. We profess, with 
the Church Catholick, while she was yet undivided, 
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that the souls of the lighteonsy after they be deli- 
yered from the burden of the fleshy though they 
attain not to perfect felicity^ nor be in such sort 
present with God as they shall be when their bodies 
and souls come together again, yet they are after 
such a manner present with Him as they are not 
and cannot be, here. They that be absent from the 
body — ^it is no news of mine — ^be pres^it with the 
Lord. But where they be, or how great happiness 
they enjoy, that we profess not to declare. The 
Fathers use diversely to speak of their estate; some 
affirming that they be in Paradise immartalUatiSy in 
a Paradise of immortality ; other some, in regume 
bids et quietis, in a region of light and rest ; others, 
in si/nu Ahrahoe, in the bosom of Abraham ; and he 
that giyeth them least, putteth them in loco refri' 
gerationis, in a place of refreshment. But now I 
pray you, be the fires of Purgatory a refreshment, 
which differ, as your Doctors are constant, from those 
of hell in duration only, not in torment? JRegio 
ItLcis, in one sense, perhaps such a land may be : but 
I doubt me none could write thereto, et quietis,^ 

Margaret, seeing her friend remained unsatisfied, 
but was too modest to start any difficulty, said^ 
looking at her father, 

" When did the new doctrine come to be believed, 
seeing that now it hath spread so wide, and is held 
of so many ]" 

" The doctrine of Purgatory," said Bishop An* 
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drewes, " sheweth into what errors men be ever prone 
to run, when leaying the Church, which is the Pillar 
and Ground of the Truth, they betake themselves unto 
their own interpretation of the Bible. First of all, 
certain men, such as Tertullian (who, after he had 
begun well, did die in grievous heresy) not being able 
to explain that text, The fire shall try every man's 
work of what sort it is, quia neque in quo hauriret 
habebet, because he had nothing to draw with, etptUetu 
altvs eratf and the well was deep, began to surmise 
that at the Day of Judgment there should be a 
passing through fire for all men, save Martyrs, whose 
Martyrdom should stand in the same stead. Still no 
word of Purgatory. Then, more than a hundred 
and fifty years after, did S. Austin, among other 
opinions and guesses of his own, and some of them 
too much his own, propound this as a likelihood, 
or at least a possibility, that this ordeal by fire 
might peradventure take place not at the Day of 
Judgment, but between death and that day. Thence 
did this opinion begin to gain strength : the rather 
that when love waxed cold, and men were acted 
rather by fear than love, — they cared not so much 
how they lived in this world, hoping that in Purga- 
tory whatsoever stains they had contracted in this 
naughty life, the same would be consumed away, 
and themselves attain after all unto God's heavenly 
kingdom. And in these latter times it hath much 
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advanced througli the insatiable avarice of tliem 
that made lucre of indulgences. I mean not that the 
Roman Church, as a Church, hath this grievous sin 
to bear; but certain of her Pontiffs have fearfully 
strayed herein." 

"I thank your good Lordship," said Catherine^ 
** for thus setting forth this matter. And, if it were 
not over troubling of your patience, one question 
more would I gladly a«k." 

"Ask it, I pray you," returned the Bishop. 
" God forbid that I should not give you satisfaction 
here to the utmost of my power." 

"Then if there be no Purgatory whence the 
departed can be delivered, to what end serveth 
Prayer for the Dead, — ^which, if I did rightly 
understand, your Lordship did but now allow." 

"It was a practice," returned Andrewes, "that 
was used in the Early Church, and doubtless not 
without sufficient warranty of them that ruled that 
Church according to the tradition they had received. 
In what precise way it benefiteth those that be at 
rest, neither did they then, nor do we now, take in 
hand to say. For divers reasons at the Reformation 
were Prayers for the Dead for the most part abo- 
lished; I would they had not been; yet not so 
abolished but that we do yet, in our Communion 
Office beseech God for all the departed that they 
may be partakers of His everlasting kingdom. And 
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on certain high days of our Universities, we pray 
yet in more solemn manner for them. And divers 
great men in our Reformed Church, who have of 
their piety founded hospitals and other godly 
foundations, have willed that they should therein 
be prayed for for ever. Such an one is His 
Grace of Canterbury, who, in a notable almshouse 
that he buildeth in my diocese, at Guildford, hath 
so done. Yea, although we be sure that they 
which departed in the True Faith, shall have a 
part in the resurrection unto life, yet pray we 
nevertheless that they may so attain unto it, know- 
ing that petamus secundum Ipsitts voluntatenij that 
we be herein asking that which is according unto 
the word of God. Even so, although, ask we or 
ask we not. His kingdom must one day come, hath 
Christ taught us to say. Thy kingdom come, which 
is a petition, non timorisj ne, sed optationis, ut; not 
because we misdoubt us that it will never come, but 
because we do look for it, hope for it, long for it, 
therefore we ask for it." 

" Since the time that I have lost my dear mother, 
whom God took to Himself some two years agone,"- 
said Catherine, looking down and speaking fast, 
" never a day but I have prayed for her, and found 
comfort in so doing. In that case, that I should 
ever think to join the English Church, could I do 
it, while I yet retained that custom?" The emotion 
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with which she said these words surprised both Dr. 
Lenton and Margaret, who imagined her to be 
speaking of a case purely hypothetical. 

" If there were no other bar/' returned the 
Bishop, " that would be none. Yet the more gene- 
ral are such petitions the better. It sufficeth that 
we ask of God to grant as unto the Hying, health 
and peace, so unto the dead rest and light : or if we 
do beseech of Him that died and rose again that 
He might be the Lord of the quick and dead, to 
visit both with his lovingkindness." 

" At least," said Catherine, " your good Lordship 
would say that all the prayers, both of myself and 
others, for her deliverance from Purgatory were 
naught and useless." 

"So far as respecteth this particular, for which 
they be offered,'* replied Andrewes, " no doubt, my 
child, they be utterly vain and very useless: but 
how far He, to Whom they be offered, may not, either 
out of the mere motions of His mercy, or out of 
respect to the mistake of the worshipper, return 
them an answer of peace, albeit in a way they 
looked not for, I will not pretend to affirm nor to 
deny: for far be it from me to limit God in His 
lovingkindness or in His power!" 

The same kind of conversation was repeated 
several times, the subjects being sometimes started 
by Dr. Lenton or by the Bishop, but more generally 
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such as casually suggested themselyes. Catherine's 
mind^ won on as well by the gentleness and affec- 
tion of Dr. Lenton, as by the mild^ but authoritative 
manner of the Bishop, verged nearer to the Reformed 
Church; and bitter were the pangs with whieh, 
while she felt this to be the case, she thought of her 
father, and of the good Father Francis. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



I needs must say 'tis a spiritual thing 

To rail against a Bishop or a King: 

Nor are they mean adventures we have been in 

Teaching the wearing of the Church's linen : 

But these were private quarrels: this doth fall 

Within the compass of the general : 

Such is thy zeal,— so well thou dost express it! 

Were it not like a charm, I'd say, Heav'n bless it ! 

B. Corbet. An Exhortation. 



Bishop Andrewes had, on the first day of his visit, 
informed Dr. Lenton that he was willing to use all 
his influence for the Priest; and the further conver- 
sation which he had with our Rector on the subject, 
only confirmed him in this design. But he thought 
it better to wait till Arderne's conviction should take 
place: then, he said, he would lose no time in 
requesting an audience of His Majesty, and laying 
the case before him. 

Master Nowell's name having been occasionally 
mentioned, Bishop Andrewes had claimed him for 
an old acquaintance; and, accordingly, one after- 
noon, having expressed a desire of seeing him once 
more, he rode over to Littleton with Dr. Lenton. 
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" YoD must not expect, my Lord," said the latter, 
'^ to see much beyond an honest man : Master Nowell 
hath but little learning, and never, as he himself 
will tell you, had a love for any other study than 
his garden, in the knowledge whereof he passeth* 
But he is a right good worthy man, ai^d well es^ 
teemed, and hath a good report from all parties. He 
is no preacher, but he hath his son to his curate, — a 
young man, as it seemeth to me, of singular parts, 
and one that you shall hardly sever from his study. 
Truth to say, my good Lord, I think he casteth 
eyes towards my daughter; and if it should ever 
come to that, my good consent shall they have to 
the match." 

" And call on me. Master Doctor," said the Bishop, 
'* to perform the service : I will promise as much, an 
I be not sorely let at the time; for now that I 
have once taken up my abode at your Rectory, you 
must e*en make up your mind to have me for a 
sojourner with you again." 

The good Rector having expressed the pleasure 
that such an event would give him, they entered 
the village of Littleton. The old trees of the park 
hung, in all their summer beauty, over one side of 
the lane through which they were riding, and the 
Parsonage, only to be distinguished from the better 
sort of cottages by the trim garden, and the gate by 
which it was entered, lay on the other. In thia 
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garden Master Nowell was busily engaged : at the 
sight of his friend Dr. Lenton, he struck his spade 
in the earth, drove it in with his foot, and came 
forward to the gate. 

"Glad to see you, glad to see you, friend," he 
cried : " by my faith I began to think that the old 
saw about honours was true in your case ; but if I 
was mistaken, all the better for both of us.*' 

''And so you have forgotten one of your old 
friends, Master Nowell," said Bishop Andrewes: 
" or look at me once more, and see if you can re- 
member me." 

" Why of a surety — no, it cannot be — ^yea, by my 
faith ! it must be — my good Lord, I have not seen 
your Lordship since you were plain Master An- 
drewes, and I plain Dick Nowell of Peter House. I 
am right glad to see you in my poor place; let me 
lead your horses to the stable, for my boy is out. 
An I had known, my good Lord, of your coming, I 
would have been better prepared to receive you." 

"You have a pleasant garden here. Master 
Nowell; and I perceive you take much pride in 
it." 

"I have a good many curious plants,'* replied 
Nowell: "not that I can afford to lay out much 
money therein, nor that I would give it if I could 
afford it, to the improving this pleasance : that were 
sadly to forget myself and my duties." 
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" And you be already a gardener, Master Nowell, 
and that in a better garden than this. As it was 
said to Peter that he should be piscator hominum, a 
fisher of men, so of every priest may it well be said 
that he is ortolanus hominurriy a gardener of men." 

"It is singularly well remarked, in my poor 
opinion, of the Dean of Worcester," said Dr. Lenton, 
while Master Nowell was leading away the pal- 
freys, " in his Contemplations, that as a garden wqs 
the place wherein death came into the world, so was 
a garden the place wherein life from death arose. I 
do never find myself in a fair pleasance without 
remembering me of that saying." 

"It is not ill put of Master Hall," said Andrewe^, 
"for the saying is older than his time by a many 
years. But of a truth, a garden doth in all points 
read us a lecture of immortality. It meeteth us with 
an et quod seminas, that which thou sowest, un- 
sightly things, dried husks, dead seeds, — ^as good 
cast them away. Call you that a seminas ? Nay, 
rather, if we knew not what should follow, it 
should better be said, sepelis, Non vivificatur, is not 
quickened. No great news herein: Tiegue vivificor 
bitur, nor shall ever be, might a man say, But 
straightway cometh a riddle, — non vivificaiury nisi 
moriatur, it is not quickened except it die: but 
then foUoweth the question. Shall it be quickened, 
if it die? The Apostle giveth us all satisfaction 
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herein : Deus dctt ilU c<n*pu8 quod vuU. There lieth 
the loosing of the mystery, such a mystery as 
reqnireth a strong heifer to plough with : man can 
sow, but God must become the OrtolanuSy the Great 
Gardener, and give it a body." 

" Your Lordship shall not find, methinks," ob- 
served Nowell, returning, and leading towards the 
house, ^^ so fair a pleasance for miles round. Those 
tulips were a present unto me from one that we^t 
with a young lad into foreign parts, and returning 
through Holland, where they be mad after such 
things, did thence bring them back unto me." 

"You seemed busy about something as we 
alighted," remarked Dr. Lenton; "what was it, 
pray you?" 

"Marry," replied his friend, "it was touching 
certain plants that have given me more trouble than 
anything that hath taken root this long time. I had 
them as a great favour from America, and they that 
brought them called them by an ill name enough, 
terming them potatoes : but withal they told me that 
they were good to eat. So last year I waited for 
the fruit, which is a little green berry, and I baked 
them, ' but more nauseous and hurtful things did I 
never eat. This spring I tried the young shoots, 
but they were well nigh as unsavoury, and now will 
I try the roots, and if they succeed not, I will lose 
no time in ridding my garden of them. As to the 
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flower, that is pretty enough ; eo I shall plant some 
among my roses for show." 

Passing through a rustic kind of porch, the visitors 
followed the honest old priest into his parlour. It 
was neatly sanded, the walls were plaistered, and the 
cieling, through its whitewash, showed the unplanep 
state in which the boards and rafters had been left. 
There was very little furniture : the chairs and table, 
the work of Master Nowell's own hands, rude, but 
sufficiently substantial : and on a side-board, in the 
most literal sense of the word, — (it was an oaken 
plank projecting from the wall,) were the few articles 
of grandeur which the clergyman possessed; six 
apostle-spoons, a christening-gift to his mother: a 
silver goblet; a curiously carved dagger-case with 
its dagger, the property of some unfortunate officer 
in the Spanish Armada; and an old prayer-book, 
said to have belonged to Archbishop Parker. But, 
at the further end of the room, in a bow window, 
sat a young man, of a singularly sour and unpleasing 
qountenance; a table, spread with papers, was be- 
fore him, and several sheets of manuscript were 
lying on the floor at his side. Nowell introduced 
him to his "good Lord of Ely," as Master Prynne, 
but the party so introduced hardly rose to acknow- 
ledge the Bishop's courteous salutation. 

" It is a nephew of mine, my Lord," said Nowell, 
in a low voice; " the lad, they tell me, hath parts, 
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but I cannot saj that I much like his demeanotiir ot 
deportment. An 'twere not that the change is for 
his healthy — ^for he hath overstudied himself in 
London^ — ^he should mend his manners^ or not tarry 
much longer under my roof." 

At this moment Ralph Nowell^ who has been 
already mentioned by Dr. Lenton, entered the room. 
It needed not the contrast of William Prynne, — ^for 
it was indeed that arch-schismatic^ — ^to set off the 
new comer, as he replied to Bishop Andrewes's 
questions as to how long he had left the university, 
what his studies had principally been, and in what 
he was now engaged; the latter did not wonder at 
Dr. Lenton's readiness to receive him as a son-in- 
law. 

" I think, nephew," said Master Nowell, some- 
what angrily, " that you might have been a little 
more courteous unto his Lordship of Ely, without 
any great detriment to your piety." 

"When I shall read of Lords Bishops in the 
Bible," replied Prynne, "then shall I be ready 
enough to pay them as much honour as their proud 
hearts can desire. But, while I read the command 
unto them not to be lords over God's heritage, yon 
shall hold me excused if I behave unto them as I 
feel to them." 

" At least," rejoined Dr. Lenton, who was stand- 
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ing by, " you might bethink you that it is written 
' Ye younger, submit yourselves unto the elder.' " 

"And you, good sir, might remember that one 
said of old, ' I have more understanding than the 
aged, because I keep Thy testimonies.' " 

Dr. Lenton could not help smiling at the coolness 
with which the Puritan applied the quotation to a 
comparison between himself and one of the most 
learned Bishops in Christendom. " I will pray you,'' 
said Prynne, " not to interrupt my studies. I know 
not that I gave you encouragement to speak word 
unto me; I am sure I said nought unto you." 

"An you have mastered all these books," said 
Andrewes to Ralph Nowell, " you have made no ill 
use of your time, young man ; I would all had been 
but half so diligent. Very necessary is it in these 
days, when there be so many, and of so divers 
parties, banded together in this alone, that they 
deadly hate the Church of the Living God, for us, 
who be its ministers, first of all to excel in prayer 
and in watching, and after that, also in learning." 

"And yet," interrupted Prynne, "the best 
preachers that I have known have been they that 
cast aside the assistances of carnal learning, as rather 
a hindrance unto them, even as David, when he 
assayed to wear the armour of Saul, and put it off 
because he had not proved it." 
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" It falleth then, young man/' said Bishop An- 
drewes, ^'that your experience somewhat differeth 
from mine in this particular. I perceive you be 
one of those that would fsiin have it, Quicunqiie 
prophetam andiverit, he that hears two sermons a 
week cannot but be saved ; but it will not pass iot 
all that. S. Peter is flat, Quicunque invocaverU, says 
he, he that prayeth, not he that preacheth." 

" There is also/' said Prynne, " a text which 
declareth, * Whoso tumeth away his ear from hear- 
ing the law, his prayer shall be counted for an 
abomination.' I fear me you will find small benefit 
in your many prayers, if you turn away from God's 
appointed manner of converting sinners, which is 
preaching." 

" What then?" said the Bishop, " from propheUh 
bunt come we to salvahUur straight, without any 
more ado % Not so : we must take invocaverit in our 
way. Is the pouring out of the Spirit to enid in 
preaching? and preaching to end in itself, as it doth 
with us? a circle of preaching, and in effect nothing 
else? but pour in preaching enough, and then all is 
safe ? It grieveth me to see in this age, how light is 
set by prayer: to see how busy the devil hath beei^ 
to pour contempt upon it, and to bring it into disr 
grace with foul terms, both by them that would 
leave it altogether to the ignorant, and by them^ that, 
though they be not pue-fellows with such^ depress 
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it, as if in comparison with preaching it were of 
little worth.'* 

"This will I say, as I have often said before," 
cried Prynne, " the best prayers, and the best 
preachers as well, were they that had never received 
episcopal ordination, as you call it. Such I have 
heard both in Holland and here, and that with 
many gracious influences." 

" So thou art one," replied the Bishop, smiling, 
" that dost not approve of imposition of hands. 
Well! thy betters have been in the same error 
before now. And I marvel at it neither in them nor 
in thee. For if there be a super, if we lay our 
hands upon them, then must there needs be a svJb^ 
they that we lay our hands upon must be under us. 
Now to be above, that you would well enough like 
of j but to be under, that it is that goeth against 
the stomach." 

Here Prynne was called away by the news, that 
some one was waiting to speak with him; and on 
going out into the garden he found our old friend 
Fenton, who, having been bom at Shepperton, was 
now intending to take up his abode in that village 
again, Prynne's manner was altered in a moment, 
for he had a point to gain. 

" Well, good Master Fenton," he asked, " hast 
thou thought further of the business we were of 
late uponT' 
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" Both day and night, Master Prynne," returned 
the Constable; "and I do feel well disposed to do 
as you would have me. For that I have a call both 
to preaching and prayer, but specially the former, 
I never doubted; and it hath been inwardly testi- 
fied unto me, that I should much benefit the cause 
of the Gospel, and comfort the hearts of those true 
Protestants, who cannot abide to see Popery over- 
whelming us again. It pleased Master Bellman, 
who is indeed a gracious vessel, to mention me no 
long time since in his prayers, as one that was a 
burning and a shining light; and we be bound. Master 
Prynne, not to put our candle under a bushel, but 
in a candlestick, that it may give light unto all them 
that sit in the house." 

"Then may I gather," Prjmne answered, "that 
you are ready to distribute the crumbs of the 
Gospel, to such as shall be willing to gather them 
from your lips every Lord's Day at Shepperton, 
which is indeed a land of darkness and of the 
shadow of death." 

" Why, Master Prynne," said Fenton, " there be 
two sides to everjrthing. Woe is me if I preach 
not the Gospel ! that is one : but, then again, woe is 
me, from the tyranny of our persecutors, if I preach 
it, — that is another. Yet something you said, 
when we did last meet, of a sum of money to 
supply all such expenses as I might thereby incur. 
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Itk fine, if you will engage that I suffer nothing in 
pocket, I am your man. If they take me to prison, 
I shall he the more willing to suffer for righteous* 
ness* sake." 

Puritanism, it must he rememhered, had now 
attained a head under the lax administration of 
Ahhat, which was subsequently lost under Laud, 
and only regained by the blood shed in the Great 
Rebellion. There were several associations set on foot 
among its partisans for the propagation of their prin- 
ciples; the most celebrated among these was that 
for the buying in of livings, in order that they might 
be filled with '^faithfal men, who should witness 
against Popery and Prelacy." The working of the 
system may be seen in that of a similar body in 
the present day; and it is fair to hope, that the 
latter may come to the same end as did the former, 
which Laud crushed as soon as he filled the chair of 
Canterbury; it is only astonishing, that what is, in 
the eye of the Church, if indeed it be not also in 
that of the law, notorious simony, should have 
been permitted to exist so long. Prynne, however, 
was too young at the time of our tale to be per- 
mitted to exercise any influence in this matter : he 
confined his operations to a smaller association, for 
the deliverance of the godly from Prelatical Tyranny* 
That is, if any cobbler or horse-boy were moved to 
utter sedition or profanity, and was either fined or 
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committed to prison, then part of the funds were 
employed for his extrication. Prynne, (who, not- 
withstanding that he was engaged on a work, called 
Who M on my side ? Who ? or Jezebel thrown otU of 
Window, found his time hang heavy on his hands,) 
had occupied himself in making inquiries as to the 
character of the parish ministers about Littleton, 
in the hope of finding some whom he might make 
the subject of his animadversions. Nor had he 
been unsuccessful; and in Dr. Lenton, of whom he 
could not be long in Master Nowell*s family without 
hearing, he discerned a fit subject for persecution* 
Hearing that Master Fenton was supposed to possess 
a gift, and to be not unwilling to display it, he con- 
ceived the idea of inciting him to preach occasion- 
ally at Shepperton, a course of action which, whether 
the Rector noticed it or not, would be equally 
troublesome and painful to him. As soon as the 
constable was assured that he should suffer no pecu- 
niary loss, (a point on which Puritans were very 
sensible, while they went to prison without much 
objection, because there was some glory to be 
acquired by patient submission to captivity,) he very 
willingly agreed to Master Prynne's request, and, 
indeed, promised to begin his ministrations on the 
following Sunday. Prynne, well satisfied with his 
success, returned to the house just in time to witness 
the departure of Bishop Andrewes and Dr. Lenton^ 
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who went on their way, conversing on the strange 
self-conceit engendered by the nnhappy principles 
of the yonng man to whom they had been in- 
troduced. 

" Well," said Bishop Andrewes with a sigh, " God 
He knoweth whereunto all this tendeth. If this be 
what we are to expect from the next generation, 
their sons, methinketh, will have no Church to rail 
against." 

" Indeed I fear so, my good Lord," said the Rec- 
tor; who then proceeded to give a history of the 
intrusions so lately made into his parish; and his 
account, and the Bishop's subsequent advice on the 
matter, occupied the time of their ride home. 
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CHAPTER X. 



Thou shalt stand cursed and excommunicate. 

Shakspbrb. 



Two important events occurred within the next few 
days. News arrived from Brentford that Father 
Francis had been tried, found guilty, and con- 
demned to be hung. Bishop Andrewes left Shep- 
perton on the next day, and, as he informed Dr. 
Lenton a short time subsequently, succeeded in 
obtaining a pardon for Ardeme, conditional on his 
leaving the kingdom. This the latter consented to 
do, making no secret, however, of his determination 
to return thither at his own pleasure. 

The other event was of a nature which Dr. Lenton 
had foreseen. Ralph Nowell paid an early^ visit to 
him one morning, and after a straight-forward pre- 
face as to his present means and future prospects, 
informed him of his attachment to Margaret. The 
Rector assured him, that if he obtained bis daugh- 
ter's consent his own should not be wanting^ and 
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Margaret, like a dutiful child, replied that she did 
never purpose to act contrary to her father s mind ; 
so that young Nowell was permitted to look forward, 
in the course of a few months, to the fulfilment of 
his wishes. 

Sir Thomas Racton was, during the whole of this 
time, in France, and, as his letters to his daughter 
informed her, without any intention of a speedy 
return. Father Francis was supposed to be at 
Bouay, but of him no tidings were received. 

In the mean time Catherine's health, which had 
always been delicate, began to fail. She seldom 
complained; said that it was useless to consult a 
physician, and assured her friends that they had no 
cause for anxiety; but they saw her becoming 
weaker, and growing thinner, the whole of that 
summer and autumn ; they saw that she took less 
and less interest in her ordinary occupations ; they 
saw that the walk which she took with ease one 
week, became in the next a burden far beyond her 
strength; and they could not disguise their appre- 
hensions from her, while from each other they did 
not attempt to do so; still, she sometimes would 
appear to be again almost herself, and great was 
the joy with which, during such temporary amend- 
ment, the Sundays and Holydays, always seasons 
of calm happiness, were welcomed by the little circle 
at the Parsonage. 
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And indeed, the Sunday of a country parson was, 
in those days, something of which we can hardUy 
form an idea. Then were the times, when not a 
voice but joined in the full responses of the Church : 
when not a knee but would have taken shame to 
itself for not bowing in the prayers: when there 
was no division as to the merits of a sermon, no cri- 
ticism on the eloquence or manner of the preacher : 
when rich and poor — at least in many churches, and 
Shepperton was one — ^worshipped their Father on 
f^n equality : when the Holy Communion was re- 
ceived by many weekly, while many allowed neither 
Sunday nor Holyday to pass without coming to the 
Altar. Then were the times, when, after the morn- 
ing service, the poorest and most deserving of the 
parishioners dined at the same table with their 
priest, — the table from which abundant supplies 
were sent to those who from age, weakness, or in- 
firmity, were unable to come to it themselves. And 
on- the Holydays, Dr. Lenton seldom failed to make 
his appearance at the May-pole, which stood in the 
village square : facing on one side the church-yard 
gate, and on the adjacent side, the entrance to the 
Parsonage. 

But, thanks to Master Prynne, the seeds of discord 
were now sown in the parish of Shepperton ; and 
the bitter fruit was to follow. Fenton had now for 
some weeks been engaged in disseminating his own 
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peculiar views, choosing for the purpose the time of 
afternoon prayer. When Dr. Lenton first heard of 
this, he saw that^ humanly speaking, on the prompti- 
tude and readiness with which he met the exigency, 
must depend the future quiet of his parish. He 
accordingly summoned Fenton to his house : the 
constable, however, did not at first think fit to take 
any notice of the message. At last, accompanied by 
Prynne, who was only too glad to have any oppor- 
tunity of creating a disturbance, he called on the 
Rector. 

" Good e'en to you. Master Prynne," said the 
latter, "and to you the same. Master Constable. 
Truth to tell, I did rather hope for the pleasure of 
your company some few days agone. Howsoever, 
better late, as they say, than never. But now I 
will pray you to be seated." 

"I did purpose. Master Doctor," said Prynne, 
" to have come over hither when first I heard of the 
message you sent to Master Fenton ; but my private 
concerns let me for a season. But now we be ready 
to hear and answer whatever it may be your plea- 
sure to communicate unto us." ' 

"You shall hold me excused. Master Prynne," 
returned Dr. Lenton, " if I say that I see not alto- 
gether wherein this matter toucheth you. I sent 
for Master Fenton, desiring some talk with him 
concerning a business which appertaineth solely unto 

N 
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mine own parish : but, however glad I might be to 
receive you here out of love to my good friend your 
uncle, I think that the business we go upon were 
better settled in your absence.*' 

" Nevertheless/' replied Prynne, " either I stay, 
or Master Fenton goeth : so that you may do herein 
35 you pleafle." 

"It mattereth not at all to me/* answered the 
Doctor : "though I shall take leave to call this inter- 
ference on your part very uncalled-for and presump- 
tuous. But to the point. I am told on good autho* 
rity, Master Fenton, that it is your wont to collect 
together certain of the poorer sort every Sunday 
afternoon, and to read unto them, and to pray. 
Now I stand not here at present to show you the sin 
of this proceeding : all reasonable satisfaction shall 
you have from me herein touching the matter when 
it shall please you to apply for it. All I have now 
to do is to set before you, that you, by thus acting, 
have been infringing upon the Canons of 1603, by 
the which we be governed. Those Canons I am 
bound to uphold : and though I would fain hope 
that you have rather offended through ignorance 
than through malice, I shall also give you warning, 
that if you persist herein, I shall pronounce you to 
be, what they declare you to be, excommunicate. 
And I beseech you to weigh well with j'^ourself from 
V, Iii.t boucSts you shut yourself out, and into what 
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an horrible risk you run, in being cut off from the 
blessed company of Christ's faithful people. If 
you will do it, the sin shall rest upon you : I have 
given you warning afore, and you can never blame 
me herein either for unseemly haste, or for any 
ill-will." 

" You may do as you list,'' said Fenton ; " and I 
shall also go on my way, without troubling myself 
as to your censures. Every tub, I wot, must stand 
on its own bottom." 

" And you think," said Prynne, " that my friend 
here, whose ministrations I have myself attended 
with singular profit, careth for your excommunica- 
tions, as you call them 1 An you were a Catholick 
Priest, and did profess to have the keys of heaven, 
it were well : but as you have them no more than 
we, or any other man, we shall not trouble ourselves 
concerning your threats." 

" I shall not enter into a controversy with you, 
Master Prynne,'* returned Dr. Lenton : " I shall but 
pray unto God to turn your heart, which is, I fear 
me, at this present, very far from Him. Yet I would 
pray you to observe, that the laws of this land will 
not allow the ministers of the Church to be bearded 
as you would endeavour yourself to do this day : 
and if I find that you are contriving how to stir up 
schism among such as be otherwise peaceable and 
well-disposed, I shall be forced to take such mea- 

N 2 
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sures as I know not whether you or I should dislike 
the more. And now, if you have no further busi- 
ness with me, I would fain be alone : first praying 
you, Master Fenton, to observe, that you are to 
receive this as an admonition." 

The two Puritans withdrew, heartily vexed that 
they had had so little opportunity for display in 
controversy. Next Sunday, Dr. Lenton gave orders 
to the Churchwardens to discover whether Fenton 
continued his schismatical ministrations : but not to 
take the names of any that might attend them : 
since he felt that if their head could only be re- 
moved, these misguided people would soon return to 
their parish church, and that all the more easily, if 
their case had not excited public notice, nor attracted 
public reprehension. The Churchwardens reported 
that not only had Master Fenton persisted in his 
practices, but that his congregation, consisting of 
well nigh twenty persons, though not all parishion- 
ers, was, to the best of their belief, the largest he 
had ever succeeded in obtaining. Dr. Lenton then 
saw that it was necessary for him to take some 
urgent measures. 

On the Sunday morning following, Fenton cameras 
always, to church, and took his usual, — though it was 
not an appropriated, — ^place. His seat happened to 
be somewhat a conspicuous one ; it was towards the 
east end of the nave ; and as there are no aisles in 
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Shepperton Churchy and his position was commanded 
by the transepts, almost every worshipper had a 
clear view of the Puritan. This, on former occsr 
sions, had been attended with a bad effect ; for the 
behaviour of Master Fenton was notoriously irrevcr 
rent : he never bowed towards the Altar on entering 
the church, nor made obeisance at the Holy Name, 
and in the Creed would turn sideways, or look 
towards the door> as if to mark his contempt of the 
custom of turning to the east. But on this parti- 
cular occasion Dr. Lenton could have wished for 
nothing more fortunate than the conspicuous position 
of the Puritan. On one side of him sat our old 
friend. Master Giles Corbet; on the other, an aged 
man named Antony Palgrave. This man was 
reported to be a hundred years old, but he still 
retained his strength, and was a constant attendant 
at church. He was a pensioner of Dr. Lenton's, who 
was much pleased with his general behaviour, and 
he lived with a great-granddaughter by the water 
side. Being of so great an age he had come to 
years of discretion in the time of Henry VIII., and 
retained a perfect impression of the Unreformed 
Church. Indeed nothing pleased the old man 
better than to tell stories of the old times ; he had 
been bailiff of the last Abbat of Chertsey, and the 
tears would come into his eyes as he related the 
compulsory surrender of that foundation ; the trem- 
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bling hand with which the aged Abbat signed his 
name to the deed in which he professed, freely and 
without compulsion, to make it over to the tyrant ; 
the resignation of despair, the folded arms and com- 
pressed features with which the elder brethren 
watched the corporate seal set to the document; 
the insolence with which the Commissioner took 
the keys, and bade them begone for a set of lazy 
monks. '^But wot ye what happened to the 
gallant V* the old man would continue. " He got a 
lease of those lands, for half their worth, from the 
lord to whom they were given, and took great 
pleasure in hunting therein. One day, — I remem- 
ber it as if it were yesterday, — I was out with him 
as he was a-hunting on S. Anne's Hill. There was 
one Lewson with him, a hard-drinking, swearing, 
hard-hearted^man — just such another as my master. 
God rest his soul ! he was a bad father, and a bad 
master — ^but I bear him no ill will. ' Tony,' said 
my master to me, ' confess now that this is a jollier 
life for you than when the old Abbat was lord of the 
roast.' *No,' says I, 'Sir Thomas, it is not : I loved 
the old lord' (we ever called him lord, though in good 
truth he had no nght to the title), ' and I think that 
they that turned him out have much to answer for.' 
'Curse you,' he said, (and J ever noticed that his 
last words to me, that was the only true servant he 
ever had, should have been a curse) ' for an ignorant 
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Papistical knave; as soon as we be at home^ 111 
make it Pack-rag day with you.' And just then 
a great stag leaped out of the brake at his side — it 
was the time when stags are dangerous — and rushed 
past him^ and then turned round some twenty yards 
off^ looking as if he were going to rush on us. 
'Now, Lewson,' cried Sir Thomas, reining in his 
horse (he was the boldest woodsman I ever knew), 
Hwenty moidores that I leap on that stag's back, 
and despatch him with my dagger.' * Twenty 
moidores you don't,' shouts Lewson. I was vexed 
at heart with what my master had just said to me, 
but I could not help putting in a word : ' Your 
honour had better not try,' quoth I : ' the stag looks 
vicious, and hath a very evil eye.' Off was Sir 
Thomas, before I had finished, and up to the beast 
as soon as off. Down went the stag's head, trying 
to gore the horse, and that same moment Sir 
Thomas wheels round, and vaulteth on the beast's 
back. 'Well done! Sir Thomas!' cries Lewson. 
' Hold on, your good worship, ' cried I. The stag 
plunged and reared like a mad thing; but my 
master griped the nape of its neck with his left 
hand, and struck him a deadly blow with his right. 
The stag bellowed, as never heard I one before nor 
s ince, and threw back his head, hitting Sir Thomas 
on the forehead with his horns; and he and the 
beast fell down dead together. I misgave me, when 
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I saw them fall, how it was, for ye know the old 
saw — 

' If thou be hurt with head of hart 

It brings thee to thy bier, 
But barber^s hand will boards hurt heal, 
Therefore thou need'st not fear.' " 

Old Antony, as he was called, enjoyed great 
esteem in the parish, and in all points of dispute 
about landmarks, right of paths, and so forth, there 
was no appeal from his decision. Between him then 
and the landlord Fenton was seated on the Sunday 
of which we write. 

After the Nicene Creed, Dr. Lenton, coming 
forward to the highest step of the Altar, for there 
were no rails, said, 
" Good People, 

" It is ordered by the Canons of our Church, that 
any man, who to the subversion of all order, and in 
contempt of the Church of England, shall set up a 
conventicle, and, not having received authority to 
do so, shall either pray or teach in public, shall be 
excommunicated if he persist in this his evil course, 
and not restored until such time as he shall have 
acknowledged and renounced his wicked error. 

" Now, whereas John Fenton, of this parish, hath 
several times, that is to say, on the 21st and 28th days 
of the last month, and on the 4th and 11th of this 
instant month, being a layman, prayed and taught in 
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a certain conventicle, holden at his own house in this 
parish, and after admonition by me given, hath 
nevertheless persisted in this his evil practice; by 
the authority in me vested, I do hereby declare him, 
the said John Fenton, to be excommunicate and cut 
off from the body of the Church, and he, the said 
John Fenton, is hereby excommunicated and cut off 
as aforesaid. And I require you, good people, to 
take notice hereof ; always remembering what the 
Apostle saith of such an one. Receive him not into 
thy house, neither wish him God speed ; for he that 
wisheth him God speed is partaker of his evil 
deeds." 

No sooner was this excommunication pronounced, 
than Old Antony, rising from his seat, moved on to 
another bench: and Giles Corbet followed his 
example. Fenton tried for a moment to brazen the 
matter out : but he soon saw, from the manner in 
which he was looked at by the whole congregation, 
who remained standing, as if unwilling to be seated 
while he was among them, that such a course would 
not do. He also rose, as if uncertain how to act, 
and whilst looking about him, he saw that one of 
the Churchwardens was holding the door open, and 
beckoning to him. Conscience-stricken, and covered 
with shame, the Puritan slunk out; the congrega- 
tion sat down, and Old Antony and Master Corbet 
resumed their places. Dr. Lenton failed not to 
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follow up in his sermon the blow which he had 
struck : he dwelt on the history, the necessity, and 
the practical use, both to the offender and to others, 
of excommunication, and concluded by saying that 
he should not himself, and that he hoped his con- 
gregation would not, cease praying for their un- 
happy brother, till it should please God to open 
his eyes and to touch his heart, and to restore him 
to the unity and fellowship of the Church. 

Such was the moral effect produced by the 
decided, though gentle, proceeding of Dr. Lenton*s, 
that till the Great Rebellion no further attempts at 
spreading fanaticism were made in the parish of 
Shepperton; and even after the beginning of that 
miserable period, order was long preserved there, 
while the neighbourhood was in the most wretched 
confusion. 

Having succeeded in putting an end to the danger 
with which he had been threatened from Fenton, our 
Rector next turned his attention to a more formi- 
dable adversary, Prynne. That Puritan, besides 
doing infinite harm in Littleton, extended the sphere 
of his hurtfulness to the surrounding parishes, and 
had been met by Dr. Lenton several times in that 
part of Shepperton Green which borders on Little- 
ton. He pointed out to Master Nowell the injury 
likely to arise to the Church from the prolonged 
Stay of his nephew : but the good-natured, though 
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weak^ Rector of Littleton, could not bring himself, 
notwithstanding the energetic remonstrances of his 
son, to do more than to hint to Prynne that his 
absence would be acceptable. These hints pro- 
ducing no effect, Dr. Lenton, when announcing to 
his Diocesan, Dr. King, as he was bound to do, his 
excommunication of Fenton, ected his attention to 
the prolonged stay of Prynne at Littleton, and the 
evil consequences which, both in his own and other 
parishes, were arising from it. He received a reply, 
containing an approval of what he had already 
done, and a command to be with his Churchwardens, 
or one of them at the least, at the Ecclesiastical 
Court of the Bishop of London, in Paul's, on the 
following Wednesday, at nine of the clock. He 
also received an intimation, that the expenses of 
their journey would be reimbursed. 

A day or two afterwards, Master Fenton called on 
the Rector, and in the most humble way, made his 
submission. Whether the contrition he expressed 
was felt, or feigned, it is not for us to say: pos- 
sibly, it was partly both one and the other. The 
Rector, however, expressed himself satisfied, and on 
his earnest request promised to receive him again 
into the Church on the following day, which hap- 
pened to be the Feast of S. Bartholomew, and Satur- 
day. Fenton's condition had been truly wretched. 
Not a soul would notice him: his most intimate 
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acquaintance passed him unsaluted, or crossed the 
road to avoid him : Purdae^ the boatman, had desired 
him, when wishing to cross the river, to go round 
by Walton Ferry : Brett, the baker, had requested 
him to procure his flour elsewhere: and both the 
Anchor and the White Lion were closed against 
him. No doubt, these circumstances, excessively 
galling to his pride, disposed the Puritan to an 
earlier solicitation for reconciliation than he might 
otherwise have been inclined to make. 

The same evening, an event happened at Little- 
ton, which we must relate, as serving to explain the 
cause why our Rector was summoned to London. 
The days were beginning, as at the end o August, 
to draw in: Ralph Nowell had, like Isaac, gone 
out into the field to meditate at eventide : his father 
had just thrown aside his threadbare fustian coat, 
laid down his spade, and placed the watering-pot in 
his tool-house, and Master Prynne, by his newly 
lighted lamp, was putting the finishing stroke to 
Jezebel throvm out of the Window. He considerckl 
the peroration a favourable specimen of his style: 
it ran as follows : 

*' Thus then (courteous reader) have I shewne you 
that all these new fangled rites and ceremonies, 
known neither to the godlie primitive Church, nor 
to those martyrs that founded this Church of 
England, bee altogether contrary to GrOD*s plaine 
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Word, and do give rise to many foule errors and 
superstitions. The which sentence is not mine alone, 
but helde by many, the most discreetest and godliest 
of our ministers : and of a verity, I do thinke that 
many poore soules, that under a preaching ministry 
had been saved, shall lament for ever and ever 
these ill priests, as they call themselves, with their 
blowing organs, and flaunting copes, and High 
Altars, and consecrations of cloths and vestments, 
and churches: such as I am sure never was in 
this Church from the days of K. Philip and Q. 
Mary. These things (I confess) did weigh much 
with me in writing this little book : and I do hope 
that they that will read it with the same diligence 
a« I have used in the composing it, shall find some 
things pertaining to the mind of the English 
Church made clear, which have heretofore been, 
by the insatiable avarice of some, and the hurtful 
superstition of others, much, in these latter days, 
obscured. For an instance that hath been of 
myself, within the week past, observed, it shall 
suffice to name one that happened in this very 
diocese, at a village called Shepperton. The Rector 
thereof is one Dr. L., a sturdy opposer of the 
Gospel, one that hath hatched friendships with 
Romish recusants and convicted seminaries. This 
minister was pleased of late to excommunicate one 
Master F., a poor honest man, in the same place ; 
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for DO other crime than that he, lamenting the dark- 
ness in which the village did lie, such a darkness as 
the poet calleth 

Nubila, lorida, squallida, tetrica, terribilis nox, 
should of his own device, and of pure love, set up 
a weekly lecture for such as would attend. The 
discontinuancy whereof is, as I hear, much lamented 
by the godly in those parts." 

Prynne had written thus far when he was inter- 
rupted by the entrance of the servant boy with the 
intelligence that two gentlemen were inquiring for 
his honour. The lad knew perfectly well who they 
were; but such was the dislike felt towards the 
Puritan by every member of the household, that he 
would not give any hint of the nature of these 
visitors. 

"Bid them walk in, sirrah," replied Prynne, 
vexed at being compelled to leave off. 

"Here they be, an it please your honour^ 
answered the boy with a grin. 

Two tall and powerful men entered the room: 
and one of them, walking up to the astonished 
Puritan, said; 

"Your name, good sir, is William Prynne, as 
I am given to understand." 

"Certainly," replied the other. "What an it be?" 

"Then, Master Prynne, you must go along with 
us." 
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"Go along with you!*' cried Prynne, turning 
very pale. "And whither, pray youl" 

"You are summoned before the Star Chamber," 
said the officer. "We are very willing to tarry 
half an hour, or some such time, an you have any 
thing to get together : but we must trouble you for 
all your bags, for we have orders to take all your 
papers before the Honourable Chamber. Master 
Talford, I will pray you to lay hands on those." 

Talford accordingly secured Jezebel tkrotvn out 
of the Window, and Prynne was beginning a tirade 
against the tyranny of such proceedings, when he 
was cut short by the officer, who said, 

" You were better to keep all that for your next 
book, good Master : but here it is somewhat lost." 

Master Nowell here* entered ; and it required all 
Ms civility to put on a decent appearance of sorrow. 
Ralph Nowell neither felt nor feigned any. Papers 
were searched out and taken : some few necessary 
articles thrown together: and at eight o'clock at 
night Prynne was taken off to Staines, and so, the 
next day, to London. 

That next day was, as we have said, the Feast of 
S. Bartholomew, and Shepperton Church was some- 
what fuller than usual : for it was pretty generally 
known that Master Fenton was to be received into 
the Church. The congregation took their places 
as usual: the penitent remained standing in the 
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Church porch. Service proceeded, as before, to the 
end of the Nicene Creed; and then Dr. Lenton 
came forward and said: 
" Good People, 

" Our Lord and Saviour did give, among sundry 
other powers unto His Apostles, that of binding and 
loosing sinners : saying, * Whosesoever sins ye remits 
they be remitted unto them ; and whosesoever sins 
ye retain, they be retained.' Which power yet 
abideth in His Church; and by it, we did of late 
see fit to bind a notorious offender, if so be, that 
being cast out of the Body of all the Faithful for a 
season, might tend to humble him, and to lead him 
to true repentance. We are now given to under- 
stand that the said offender is truly sorry for that 
his fault, and is willing to make public profession of 
the same unto God and before you." 

Fenton was then brought in from the porch by one 
of the Churchwardens, and standing in a white sheet 
in the middle of the nave, he read as follows from a 
paper which had been given him. 

" I, John Fenton, do protest, that I abhor and 
abjure that wicked and schismatical doctrine and posi- 
tion that there is, or can be, any other Church in this 
kingdom, besides that One Church, commonly called 
the Church of England. And I profess that all they, 
who, not having received Holy Orders in it, do never- 
theless go about teaching, or making public prayers. 
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and all they that stir up the minds of others against 
the doctrine and discipline therein taught and pro- 
fessed^ are guilty of great and grievous sin. And J 
do here^ in the presence of God, and in the face of 
this congregation, profess tny true sorrow and hearty 
repentance for having been guilty in the same mat- 
ter myself: and do promise, if I may be received 
again into the Communion of the Church, by God's 
Grace utterly to eschew and avoid all such like 
crimes for the time to come." 

Then Dr. Lenton continued, 

*' Seeing now, dearly beloved brethren, that this 
man hath professed his sincere sorrow for the sin he 
hath committed, humbly beseeching of us to restore 
him unto those privileges which were bestowed on 
him at his baptism, and to bring him again into the 
Communion of the Holy Church, and give him a 
part in the society of all Christian men, by the 
authority in me vested, I absolve him from his 
excommunication, in the Name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost." 

In his lecture, the good Doctor did not forget to 
introduce a suitable appeal to the penitent, warning 
him how he sinned again, lest a worse thing should 
come unto him. By the whole of this event. Church 
authority was felt, in Shepperton, to be a really 
active and influential power. - 

When the Rector, as usual, walked down after 

o 
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evening to the Majpole, as soon as tbe coantey 
dance in which his parishioners were engaged had 
^nded, there was a little consultation among the 
men, and then one of them — no other than Master 
Corbet— -came np, and taking off his hat, (a cotnj^i- 
ment which Dr. Lenton returned, for like Richard 
Hooker, ^'when he did talk with his parishioners, it 
was ever both covered, or both uncovered,^) said — 

" Please your Reverence, there is a great maleb 

at bowls to be played between our lads and the 

Walton men, seven on a side; and it shall come to 

trial even now. We should all take it as a great 

favour, an your Reverence would overlook il'* 

" There is no betting on it, I trost, Master Cor- 
bet I" inquired Dr. Lenton. 

" We know our duty, thanks to your good wop- 
ship, too well for that," replied the landlord of tlie 
Anchor. 

" Then I will come with pleasure,** answered Dr, 
Lenton. "WTiere is it played I** 

" In the fields behind the Rectory, an please yoir. 
There be seven on a side ; the Walton lads wete at 
church this afternoon; I dare say your Reverenee 
spied them out." 

"What — the men in the strangers' pue V* (I eo- 
treat the reader to remember that the Rector only 
meant, by that hateful word, — seat.) "Aye, I mar- 
velled who they might be : that is the right way to 
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Spend a Holiday, Master Landlord : sei^ye Qod first, 
and then go to your games with an honest heart.** 

" I wish I had the wringing of Master Bellman's 
neck/' soliloquized the landlord, as he walked away. 
''I fear me nothing else will stop his lies against 
honest parsons." 

When the Rector, with Margaret and Catherine, 
issuing from a back wicket, appeared in the field, 
(now no longer a field, but the approach to the 
present Manor House, which stands some way from 
Sir* Thomas Ractons Mansion, although on the 
site of the latter a house with pleasant grounds 
still exists,) there was many a smile to welcome 
him ; and the presence of his cassock and four-cor- 
nered cap threw no damp on the general mirth. 
For it was such mirth as might well show itself in 
the presence of a Priest. 

It was a pretty sight — the smooth velvet square 
where the game was playing; the sturdy, yet agile 
forms of the actors; the interested looks of the 
spectators. Fathers and brothers were occasionally 
cheering a well-aimed cast; wives, and mothers, 
and sisters, looking on well pleased as those dearest 
to them distinguished themselves. Master Giles was 
umpire on the part of Shepperton, and the game 
went merrily on. 

Should these pages fall into the hands of any 
''clencal gentleman," who with essenced hair and 

o2 
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white kid gloves^ is in the habit of addteasing a 
fashionable congregation, I am well aware that 
what I am about to relate will for ever ruin our 
Rector in his good opinion. Nevertheless, trath 
must, by an impartial historian, be told. 

The players were extremely well matched. The 
game — ^for 1 would be intelligible to those who are 
unacquainted with the " noble mystery" of bowls- 
consisted of seven sets : the Walton and Shepperton 
men playing alternately in each. Six of the sets 
had been played, and three won by each party. 
Consequently, the tug of war came on in the seventh. 
It so happened that Walton had the first turn; each 
man taking two bowls. There now only remained 
one player — ^a Shepperton man, of course ; and on 
his success the entire game depended. It seemed a 
desperate case for our village : the jack lay touched 
by one of the Walton balls, and the three next 
near belonged also to the same party. 

"Jack Davis is never the man," said Farmer 
Downton, one of the Shepperton champions : " the 
Walton men have changed once : and so might we. 
An Master Doctor would take the bowls we were 
sped." 

"Ask him," cried more than one, who knew that 
Dr. Lenton had been, in his youth, an excellent 
player. 

"Marry, so I will/' said Downton. Of this farmer. 
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I may note that he had^ in the course of the last 
jear^ leaded one of the aisles at his own expense. 

"My good friend," said the Doctor, "an I could 
do you justice, I would; but I fear I shall only 
make bad worse." 

" We do not fear, an your Reyerence will take 
the bowls," rejoined the farmer, and the Rector was 
persuaded. 

Advancing from the comer he was occupying, he 
mingled among the rest, and after receiving their 
thanks, took the bowl into his hands. 

^^ It IS rather wide, methinketh," said he : (that is, 
gentle reader, " there is but a light bias.") 

" Your worship shall do well to give it but little 
field," said Davis. 

"An he misseth wood," whispered Purdue, " it is 
over with us." 

Taking good aim, the Rector swung (in the techni- 
cal phrase) the ball ; right and left were those of the 
Walton men scattered; and the jack was safely 
carried off. The Shepperton men involuntarily 
cheered. But unfortunately, the jack had rolled 
on to an overbowled Walton ball, and lay in loving 
companionship by it, while the Rector's rolled far- 
ther on. 

"An I mend not this gear," said Dr. Lenton, 
good-humouredly, "you will have but had matters 
made worse." Very carefully and tenderly, so to 
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wpeak^ be bawled agmin; bis mkBle cnpt «p to Ibe 
jaek, lijeengiged it from its dMngenos mtafjbhtmat, 
loUed it ft little mj, stepped bj it,~«id tbe field 
wtte Sbqiperfton'e. 

Dr. Lenton bad kamt tbe art of baiwming all 
tbingB to all 
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This event in mOity faoppoiBd to a kaeper of 0«tiaii4a» 
and is cmnmemotited oo a odmU hnm in Walton Chmrii, 
which eontaiiiB tbe elfigiea of the nuui and the sta^ ViUage 
tradition rappties the icat. 

On the diflBohitkMi of CheHaej Ahbej, tiie moobi wwe 
transferred to Bisham, which the capridooa montter, Heacjr 
the Eighth, re-£fNinded ''for h^ soul's health,** and sboftfj 
afterwards re-diflK>lTed. 
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CHAPTER XL 



And I, like one lost in a thorny wood, 

niat rents the thorns, and is rent with the thomt, 

Seeking a way, and straying from the way, 

Not knowing how to find the open air. 

But toiling desperately to find it out. 

HlNRY VI. 



On the day of the Rector s departure from Shepper- 
ton, Catherine and Margaret 'were strolling together 
in the wellnstocked garden, and talking of any sub- 
ject which the fancy of the moment might suggest. 
At last, Margaret, pointing to a rose-tree, said, — 

^' I must persuade old Thomas to graft that with a 
better stock, and then in the summer we shall have 
the bush an ornament unto the garden : for, as it 
is, it were almost as well away." 

^' I trust and pray that you may behold it both 
next 'summer and many other summers," replied 
Catherine : ^^but methinks the success of the grafted 
stock shall I never behold." 
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^How can joa talk so, Catherinef asked lier 
friend, her eyes filling with tears; ^yoa know job 
are better than yon were of late. Trust me, this 
weakness of yours will bat leaye yon the stronger 
when it departeth." 

^'I tmst it will, dear Margaret^ I trost it wiD 
indeed : but belieye me, not in the way yon mean. 
Have yon nowhere read that that which is sown in 
weakness shall be raised in powerl" 

" God send yon be mistaken," replied Margaret, 
'^I know not how I should say, 'His will be 
done,' if He so willed it : and I will not so &r fore> 
stall nnhappiness for myself as to look forward to 
so great a sorrow : in speaking of which, I do verily 
believe you deceive yoursell" 

^ It were no great sorrow to me ; — I desire not to 
speak it unthankfully," Catherine answered, ''and I 
do well know that long life is a long blessing : but 
if I told you how much I have suffered this past 
year, you would not marvel at that I say.** 

'^ Tell me then," replied Margaret; ''you .mi^t 
tell it unto many that could aid you more than I can, 
but unto none that holdeth you dearer than myself. 
And I do believe many a sister s love falleth short of 
that which I do bear unto you." 

" Let us sit down, then, in the arbour; for I cannot 
walk longer. You must know then, Margaret, that 
an I did not from my heart believe what you say 
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herein^ I would not trust you with a secret that yet 
hath passed my lips unto none but to my Confessor, 
good Father Francis. It is now more than a year 
sinoe^ even from what the Father himself taught me, 
I began to doubt whether or not I was a member of 
the True Church of Christ in England. J need not 
tell you all that caused my doubts, because your 
father hath often set before you the reasons why yoa 
should remain in that Communion whereunto you 
were brought up : and they all, or nearly all, did 
tend to prove that I ought to leave the Church of 
my youth. Not that I did begin by doubting any of 
the doctrines I had therein been taught. God forbid 
that I should so have exalted myself against my 
teachers. But I did take for truth all that Father 
Francis told me of the Reformation : and though I 
did see clearly that most great and horrible sin 
was therein committed, such as peradventure hath 
scarce been conmiitted elsewhere or at any other 
time in Christendom, yet that it was rather a sin 
against the Church, than of the Church. And I 
could not see that it had ceased to be a Church 
in that time of tribulation; whereas, since then, 
even until this day, we have lacked that which 
Father Francis did always teach me was of the 
essence of a True Church, namely, govemmeut by 
Bishops." 
*' Oh ! Catherine," cried her friend, " why have 
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jon lost SO mucli time in laying tlus before my 
father, who oould counsel you so well herein f "^ 

" Can you not in some degree set before yourseli^" 
replied her friend, '^ all that I had to suflfer before I 
had thought even so much as that which I have told 
you? How I did again and again repulse such 
thoughts as damnable sins, and suggestions of the 
Eyil One f And when they gained more hold upon 
me, and I began to think of my leaving my own 
Communion as a thing possible,-^in what a strait I 
found myself! For either must I haye been all my 
life living in error, and even if it pleased God to 
bring me out of it, I should of necessity live in peni- 
tence to the end of my days, or if I am now in the 
True Church, and do wilfully change, how can I 
hope that there remaineth forgiveness for me I 
Besides, even if the doubts that I felt were of OoD, 
should I not, by coming over unto the English 
Church, bring down my father s grey hairs ^ith 
sorrow to the grave ) Should I not add unto ihe many 
afflictions of one that hath held me scarcely less 
dear than he? Should I not cast a slur over the 
memory of my mother, as one that died out of the 
True Church? She would have laid down her life 
for me, rather than that I should so have fiEdlen away, 
— and is it then, think you, a light matter so to do I 
Am I not leaving a Church that sitteth desolate, and 
needetb to be comforted of Her children, to go into 
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the anns of one that is red with Her blood) that 
hath hunted for the lires of those dearest unto me, 
and from whom they have hardly escaped? If She 
were now as She hath been, in Her pomp and Her 
pride, I could leave Her with the less sorrow^ 
because She would the less feel my unkindnees,'^ 
but now ! — ^Margaret, I haye read of one that being 
surrounded with darkness in a battle prayed^-— 
' Only give light, and let me if I must, perish T And 
truly I could bear any bodily harm, and call it com^ 
fort, so I might be free from this distraction of mind f 

^'But did you not," asked Margaret, ^^lay the 
matter before Father Francis f" 

"Yea," returned Catherine, "but he gave me no 
further satisfaction than by telling me that, if I 
prayed more and doubted less, I should be restored 
to the Truth. He also gave me certain books to 
read on the matter, which I have read; but, as I fear 
me, unto little purpose. And aa to prayer,*<^I say 
it not vaingloriously, for Gk)D He knoweth so 
wretched a creature as I have nothing to boast of^<«— 
Margaret, in the still of the nighty when you thought 
me at rest, have I been on my knees, beseeching 
Him to guide me. I did promise to Father Francis 
to make no change for three months; but two of 
them be gone^ and I am no nearer peace than at 
first. Nay, rather, now have I begun to doubt of 
some things that hitherto I have held most oertain. 
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— God forgiye me if I am in heresy therefore! 
jQne thing only am I certain of^ and can take com- 
fort therein; — that it is no self-will of mine that 
leadeth me unto these doubts; for you must bear 
with me if I say, that every rite of your Church, so 
meagre, and so empty of meaning, when compared 
with those whereto I have been wont, setteth me 
against Her. I think, at any time, such a change 
would have broken my heart ; but as it is, that im- 
porteth little, for without it I am going down unto 
the grave!" 

^My poor Catherine!" said Margaret tenderly, 
'^ I will not advise yon lest I should do harm, but 
I will only pray for you unto Him That bindeth up 
the broken heart. But now I will not let you talk 
more to me, for you have quite exhausted yourself; 
only let me lay this before my father : you gave no 
promise against that." And Catherine assented. 

In the mean time Dr. Lenton was pursuing his 
journey towards London. And what a different 
journey from that of the present day ! Fifty years 
afterwards, Cowley, writing from Chertsey, to a 
friend in London, recommends him to take his ease, 
and make three days of it. Brentford, now one of 
the most unpleasant suburbs of London, was then a 
neat little country town. Turnham Green was. a 
wild heath ; and yet as the Doctor rode through the 
harvest fields round the spot where Hyde Park now 
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is, he mused and moralized on the great increase of 
population. He had not been in town for twelve 
years or more, and was surprised at the many great 
improvements in the roads. Piccadilly had now a 
few country houses on each side ; the road was very 
goody and the little village of Charing was not so 
hard of access as it had been in days past. The 
Rector and the Churchwarden stopped to water their 
horses at a curious old hostelrie on the right hand of 
the road. The Bear and Fiddle was somewhat a 
noted place, with its projecting oriels, and well* 
wrought Tudor-door, and quaintly carved barge- 
boards: it was also held in great repute for its 
excellent orchards, which frequently supplied the 
citizens of Westminster with early fruit— K)rchards, 
how changed, ere they could become, as they now 
are. Spring Gardens ! 

On the opposite side of the way rose the beautiful 
Eleanor Cross, one of the loveliest of those lovely 
erections; and beyond this was a little church, with 
an ivy-grown tower, and low nave and chancel: rude 
enough, but not — ^whenever was country church^ 
without beauty. This was S. MartirCs-in-the-Fields, 
The bells were chiming for evening prayers : you 
might see labourers, leaving their work in the sur- 
rounding fields, enter separately, or in clusters of 
two or three, the holy walls; while their wives, 
having turned the key in their doors^ and set the 
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good hoQse-dog to watch, were crowding in £rom 
their different cottages, and crossing the green mea-* 
dows and yet rustic stiles. At a distance, the deep 
peal of S. Margarets reminded the yillagers that 
the more gorgeous ceremonial of Westminster Ahbey 
was ahout to begin, and occasionally a light 'breeze 
brought up some of the more powerful chimes from 
the London diurches. 

" I love not to miss evensong, an one could help 
it," observed the Rector; "what say you,. Master 
Churchwarden, shall we stroll in with these good 
people?" 

"Have with yon, good Master Doctor," replied 
the party addressed : " only let me epesk one word 
with John Hostler touching our nags." 

On entering the church, they found men and 
women carefully separated, as the fashion was in 
most places; and having taken their places on the 
sonth side, among the former, were surprised to see 
Bishop Andrewes come in, and, after a low rever* 
enee towards the Altar, walk up the nave. The 
sexton, perceiving him to be a bishop, showed him 
to a cavern of a pue, newly erected in the chancel, 
and the only one yet in existence in the church. 
Andrewes declined the intended honour, and took 
his seat among the rest of the congregation. Ser^ 
vice over, he recognised Dr. Lenton, and as soon as 
they were out of the church, said. 
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" Why, Master Doctor^ how> of all persons^ came 
you hither?" 

" On Starchamher business, it seemeth, my good 
Lord, — ^touching that same young gentleman that 
gave us so notable a reception at good Master 
Noweirs ; but I little expected to find your Lord- 
ship here.'* 

^^I often use to stroll out into these pleasant 
fields/* replied Andrewes, '^when I can find the lei- 
sure; and, hearing the bells chime for seryice, I 
turned in.'* 

"So did we, my Lord," said the Rector: "my 
Churchwarden and myself — this ia Master Church- 
warden,'* ("Pray you be covered, good Master 
Churchwarden,** interposed Bishop Andre wes) — 
"were passing through, and left our horses at yon- 
der hostelrie, while we came in here.*' 

" But why did you not let me know of your 
coming?" asked the Bishop; "you lie at Ely House 
to-night, and your good friend, too : I will take no 
denial.'* 

"If we shall not be burdensome,'* — ^began the 
Rector. 

"Tut! tut! Doctor! Why more burdensome to 
me than I to you? and that (I am so sure of your 
love) I dare be pledged I was not: and room at 
Ely House there lacketh not. Truly I may call it, 
like her of old, a locus spcUiosus ad manefidum.^* 
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Dr. Lenton, not at all unwillingly, requested his 
Churchwarden to take charge of hoth the horses 
thither, for that he himself would go a-foot with the 
Bishop. 

" You he come in happy time, good Doctor," said 
the latter, as they walked slowly hack : ^' hut stay, 
when, pray you, go you hefore the Chamherl*' 

*^ I do wait on his Lordship of London at nine of 
the clock to-morrow, hut further than that I know 
not." 

"A-Thursday then," proceeded Andrewes, "will 
I carry you to a sermon at Paul's, where you shall 
hear the hest preacher that now liveth. Master 
Donne; and after sermon, I will hring him, and 
sundry others that you would like to have acquaint- 
ance with, hack to dinner." 

In passing along the Strand, then open to the 
fields on one side, and having on the other a series 
of lordly mansions, the fair gardens of which sloped 
down to the water's edge, and which have left their 
names to the streets running down to the river at 
the present day, — Essex, Somerset, and so forth, — 
the Bishop could no longer keep up a conversation 
with his friend, from the immense numher of his 
acquaintance, whom he every now and then ad- 
dressed, as they met him in their afternoon walk. 

"Ah! Sir Thomas Coventry! I am glad to see 
your good worship out again: I hope the gout is 
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less troublesome than it hath been." " Your Lord- 
ship is well met, brother London ; here have I taken 
prisoner, but not meo gladio, nor yet meo area, one 
of your clergymen. Master Doctor Lenton, an old 
friend of mine. I thought fit to advertise your 
Lordship, lest you should lay claim unto him; but 
yet, for all that, Dixi castodiam, I said, I will keep 
him to myself as long as ever I can.'* 

"Have you brought your Churchwarden with 
you, good brother?" inquired Bishop King of our 
Rector, after replying to Bishop Andrewes. 

" Yea, good my Lord," he replied : " he is even 
now, thanks to his Lordship here, at Ely House." 

"Since you be fallen into such good hands. 
Doctor," continued the Bishop of London, "I will 
not trouble you to come down to me, as I said, 
to-morrow; but meet me at the Star Chamber at 
eleven of the clock. The matter concemeth that 
Master Prynne. I took good care that he should be 
presently laid by the heels." 

" Your Lordship did singularly well therein, in 
my poor judgment," said Andrewes : " I fell in with 
the youth of late ; and a little wholesome discipline, 
as the Wise Man speaketh^ purificabit ima ventris." 

"I had almost forgotten, brother Lenton," ob- 
served King, " to thank you for the excellent good 
honour you did us in your late sermon before his 
Majesty. And when cometh it forth?" 

p 
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"Even now, my good Lord: I shall pray yonr 
Lordship to accept a copy thereof/' and so they 
passed on. 

Ely Honse, of which the Chapel of S. Etheldreda, 
in Ely-place, is now the only remain, was one of 
the most beautiful episcopal palaces which England 
could boast. Through its porter s lodge and square 
court the friends passed on to the great hall, and 
thence were ushered by a reverend-looking domestic 
into the receiving room. After having read hastily 
one or two letters that had been left for him, the 
Bishop requested Dr. Lenton to follow him into his 
study. It was in one of the angular turrets: a 
small door led out of it into a passage which com- 
municated with the Chapel. Two windows, with 
stone muUions and cinqfoiled heads, threw a 
chastened light over the room, and suited well with 
its furniture; the ponderous oaken table, on which 
so many of those sermons were written, which will 
be the delight of the English Church while She has 
a being: the deep chair from which the Bishop 
had evidently risen when he had walked forth ; the 
massy common-place book, full of the Prelate's dimi- 
nutive but most neat hand-writing; one or two 
well worn folios of the Fathers ; a Vulgate, a^ copy 
of the Septuagint^ a Greek Testament, and a 
Hebrew Bible; letters tied up in separate bundles ; 
Diocesan documents ; books connected with the Col- 
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leges of which Andrewes was ex officio visiter ; and 
one or two MS. yolumes of Sermons. Besides these 
there were bnt few books ; but a second door commu- 
nicated with the Library, into which Dr. Lenton was 
next conducted. It was a large oblong room ; the 
books were disposed in recesses, in classes, as they 
are in Colleges, and lettered according to their vari- 
ous subjects. Over them hung the portraits of se- 
veral former occupants of the See : there was Bishop 
Alcocke, the founder of Jesus College, the designer 
of Great S. Mary's, and of the Chapel which bears 
his name in Ely Cathedral ; he was represented with 
his rebus of a cock standing on the world; and 
his penitential motto, Gratid Dei sum quod sum. 
There was Bishop West, a glorious architect of 
God's Houses ; and, as a contrast to these, the sour 
Genevan features of Bishop Cox, a learned man never- 
theless, were to be seen. There was Bishop Martin 
Heaton, painted as he lies in Ely Cathedral, in a 
gorgeous cope ; and many other worthies, more or 
less intimately connected with the see. There was 
also a curious old painting of the miraculous tree, 
which waved over the head of S. Etheldreda, 
Foundress of Ely Abbey, when she had fallen 
asleep in her hurried flight from Northumberland. 

" Here I must leave you for a while, good Doctor," 
said Andrewes ; '^ I will send the Major Domo to 
show you your chamber, and will take care that 

p 2 
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Master Churchwarden cometh by no harm. We 
have evensong at six of the clock, and shortly 
after that, supper; I will come to you afore that 
time. An you lack any thing, my secretary there," 
(for there was a long table in the middle of the 
room, at which a young man was writing,) "will 
furnish you therewith, and so God be with you !" 

Dr. Lenton, then left to himself, began examining 
the various shelves. He naturally looked first at 
some of the Fathers, and taking down Sir Henry 
SavilFs magnificent edition of S. Chrysostom, was 
not much astonished to see it filled with marginal 
comments in the Bishop's own hand. Yet, as he 
looked at one Father after another, as he turned 
over the pages of those less commonly read, S. 
Hilary, S. Fulgentius, S. Leo, S. Paulinus, nay, 
even such writers as S. Odo, S. Fructuosus, and S. 
Isidore, and saw the same proofs of the Bishop's 
diligence in these, he began to form some idea of 
his immense learning. 

But his amazement rose to its height when looking 
at the principal Classics, he discovered traces, though 
not to the same extent, of industry there ; nor were 
they wanting in works of fiction, such as the Utopia, 
— ^nor of poetry, for the Canterbury Tales and the 
Confessio Amantis haxl been carefully studied. 

The chapel bells now began to chime, and pre- 
sently Bishop Andrewes entered in his episcopal 
robes, and a letter in his hand. 
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" I was SO pleased/' he said, " with what I saw 
of Master No well's son at Littleton, that, there 
happening, even now, to come into my hands, a 
living, I do purpose to present him unto it. It is 
called Byfleet, and, as I hear, Heth not so far from 
your parts, good Doctor." 

" This will he glad tidings to him, my good Lord," 
replied the other, "and, now may I say it, unto 
my daughter too ; for I shall, ere long, call on your 
Lordship to fulfil your promise made, touching that 
matter." 

" I give you joy thereof," said the Bishop, " and 
I am glad that I did not afore, for otherwise might 
young Nowell have thought that to he a compli- 
ment unto you, which is, in good sooth, only a due 
reward unto him; hut the hell hath heen going 
some time, — I will show you the way," and they 
went together into the Chapel. The furniture and 
arrangements of Ely Chapel would have surprised 
many in the nineteenth century, and indeed were not 
usual in the seventeenth. To the west of the Rood- 
screen, hy the choristers' seats, was an incense hoat 
and censer; the latter of which was lighted during 
the second lesson. The Altar, hesides the usual 
adornment of plate, had a tricanak for the Water of 
Mixture in the Holy Eucharist, and a silver basket 
for the Wafers. Here we will for the present leave 
our Rector. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



I appeared before the Archbishop, 

And all the High CommisBioii : 

I gave him no grace. 

But told him to his face 

That he favoured superstition: 

Boldly I preach, hate a cross, hate a surplice, 

Mitres, copes, and rochets; 
Ccnne hear me pra j nine times a day, 
And fill your heads with crotchets.-— B. Corbet. 



In a large and lofty, but somewhat ill furnished and 
worse-kept room in Westminster, a party of im- 
portant personages might, on the following morn- 
ing, have been seen sitting around a long table in 
deep consultation. Those persons were, for the most 
part, members of the Privy Council; that room 
was the celebrated Star Chamber*. 

At the head of the table sat Dr. Abbat, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. You could tell, at a single 
glance, that his temper was bad ; it was, however, 

* The writer hopes that the un&vourable, but, he believes, 
true picture of the Star Chamber drawn in this chapter, will 
be understood to refer onfy to its actual working when Elrasti- 
anism prevailed under Archbishop Abbat, not to any neces- 
sary evils arising from the constitution of the Court itself. 
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rather owing to his principles, which were deeply 
Puritanic, than to his natural disposition. He 
evidently was an3rthing but a man of business; 
irresolute, and incapable of bearing interruptions 
with a good grace, he was perpetually, when en- 
gaged in any such occupation as the present, involv- 
ing himself in difficulties. He was, at the same 
time, too lax and too strict. His laxness the Eng- 
lish Church may lament to the present day; had 
Andrewes, or even any sound Churchman, though 
far inferior to Andrewes, succeeded Bancroft, the 
Great Rebellion would, in all probability, never 
have taken place. But in trifles he was vexatiously 
scrupulous, and lost in this manner much affection. 
Men said that in his face you could read the low- 
ness of his origin, but this probably was fanciful. 
The house in which he was bom still stands in 
Guildford, nearly opposite S. Nicholas' Church; and 
it is said that his mother, shortly before his birth, 
dreamed that if, in filling her pitcher at the Wey, 
she should, on the next morning, capture a fish, her 
future son would be a Bishop; she did so, and the 
dream might partly have worked to its own ful- 
filment. 

On the right hand of Abbat sat Sir Thomas 
Coventry, a tall saturnine elderly man ; he seldom 
opened his mouth except on some legal difficulty, 
and then principally to find fault He was a very 
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attentive listener to every case brought before the 
body of which he was a member, and his place was 
very seldom vacant. 

Bishop King sat next: then one, who, but for 
his clerical habit, would have passed for a thorough 
courtier and politician. He had a forward, insi- 
nuating, and most plausible, but not frank, expres- 
sion: in endeavouring to extract an3rthing to a 
prisoner's disadvantage, his method would have 
been very different from that of any of the three 
above-named personages ; you would have imagined 
him the culprit's warmest friend ; his address to him 
was full of the most winning softness, until the 
necessary information was gained, and then the 
sting of the beautiful serpent appeared. He was 
Dean, afterwards Archbishop, Williams. Next to 
him was one whose energy in the minutest details 
of every case, untiring zeal for the rights of the 
Church, clear perception of an entangled truth, 
and burning hatred of abuses, must have ever been, 
in spite of the occasional hastiness of temper which 
broke out in passionate expressions, the admiration 
of those who might be brought into contact with 
him. Short of stature, his high forehead and piercing 
black eye were sure to attract attention: he wore 
mustachios and a small peaked beard. What he 
said was often deficient in grace, but never in 
weight, and his decisions never erred on the side of 
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indulgence. This was Dr. Laud, President of S. 
John's College in Oxford. Beside him was the 
Earl of Southampton, a courtly bon-yivant j a man 
not undistinguished as a patron of the poet and the 
philosopher, but somewhat listless and inattentive in 
the affairs of the Council Board. Sir Robert Hol- 
bome, a mere lawyer, completed the group. At 
the further end of the table stood, in the custody 
of officers, our old friend, William Prynne ; by his 
side wafl Norton, Warden of the Gate-house, where 
he had been for a few days confined. Near him, 
but a little apart, were our Rector and his Church- 
warden; the former was accommodated with a 
chair. 

" This case, my good Lords," said the Bishop of 
London, after haying brought forward the charge 
made against Prynne, ^' I do think of the more im- 
portance, because many such persons haye we now- 
a-days, who, leaving their own vocation, go about 
the country preaching up schism, and stirring up 
the minds of the people against the powers that be. 
The papers that have been found in the possession 
of this man do well enough show of what kidney he 
is : and sure I am, that unless some speedy steps be 
taken for the crushing such teachers of sedition, we 
shall assuredly have cause to repent that our indul- 
gence. Master Lenton, who bringeth this charge, is, 
as I can certify unto this Honourable Chamber, one 
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of good worth and mncli learning : whereof, indeed, 
it shall need me to say nothing more than that it 
did of late please our Royal Master, after trial 
made, to present him onto a Canonry of Windsor. 
I shall therefore pray your Lordships now to hear 
him." 

Dr. Lenton, after having been sworn, said, "It 
shall please your good Lordships to know, that I 
have been these thirty years Rector of Shepperton, 
in this Diocese; and that up till this time that parish 
was, as I firmly believe, as free from all Genevan 
leaven of discipline ^' 

" Doctor," said Abbat, " I would bid you beware 
how you speak disrespectfully of the Genevan plat- 
form. That great and good man, Master Calvin, 
who first established it, did it out of necessity, not 
choice j and he did give as his deliberate judgment 
that those bodies which, being able to obtain episoo- 
pacy, did refuse it, were worthy of an anathema. 
The which declaration showeth clearly that he had 
no repugnance unto that form of Church government 
by law established among us; and as for other 
matters, we do profess agreement with him, as with 
the other Reformed Churches." 

" Your Grace," said Laud, " shall observe, that 
Master Doctor spake not a word against the Gene- 
van doctrine, be it good or be it naught ; but only 
said that there were no sticklers for that discipline 
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in his parish — the which I am singularly well 
pleased to hear." 

"So be we all," said Abbat, bowing before Lauds 
resolute manner : " only I warned him not to speak 
slightly of a city which, in these days, is the mother 
of evangelical religion." 

" And which, an I mistake not,*' said Laud in a 
low voice, as if by way of soliloquy, " will be, in 
future days, the very sink of infidelity, and lay-stall 
of Antichrist." 

"Shall Master Lenton continue, my Lord?" 
asked Williams. 

" You may go on. Doctor, and I pray be as brief 
as you can." 

" No long time since," continued Doctor Lenton, 
" Master Prjime came to take up his abode with a 
near friend of mine, one Master Nowell, parson of 
Littleton, being indeed sister's son unto him." 

"Being sister's son unto Nowell, or Nowell 
sister's son unto Prynne?" demanded Sir Thomas 
Holborne. 

"What mattereth that)'' inquired Abbat, angrily. 

" I know not that it mattereth much, good my 
Lord," replied the lawyer, " but it is as well, me- 
thinks, to come at the whole truth. I remember it 
was noted in the Court of Conmion Pleas, in Hard- 
ing verst^s Tomlins ^" 

" Go on. Doctor," interrupted Abbat. 
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" Master Prynne, being sister's son unto Nowell, 
went to abide with him for the sake of his health. 
He had not been there long, before I found that as 
in other the neighbouring parishes, so in Shep- 
perton ^" 

'^ Is not that same parish of Shepperton famous 
for good fishing?'' inquired the Earl of Southampton. 

"Surely it is, my Lord," answered the Bishop of 
London — a great lover of the angle. "I have heard 
Master Donne say that nowhere shall you find more 
delicate flies, than in a certain meadow " 

"Brother London," said Abbat, "perchance it 
were as well we listened unto this worthy Clergy- 
man. An your time be not much taken up, mine is." 

" I found," continued our Rector, " that he was in 
the habit of leaving in several houses — specially 
where there were any of the weaker sex, certain 
schismatical books, as treatises which they should 
do well to read." 

" What kind of books, good sir ?" asked Sir Tho- 
mas Coventry. 

"All can I not say," replied the Doctor, "but 
Penry's works have I seen so left, and Travers's ; 
and, as I think, Cartwright's : more I remember me 
not. But certain of my parishioners have come 
unto me for satisfaction on the points whereon he 
had sought to entrap them, saying that the Pope 
was the first-bom, and Prelates the second-bom of 
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Antichrist : and that where the one was^ the other 
was not far off : and that the Cross and the Ring 
were very superstitious, and full of danger. Much 
harm hath he done among sundry of the poor people 
in that manner : for, as your Lordships do well 
know, it is easier to raise a doubt than to satisfy it." 

" Of a surety it is," said Laud. " And can you 
give us any particular of these his ill-doings V* 

" One," said Dr. Lenton, " I would instance in, 
being confessed unto me by the party on whom it 
was practised, and as I think, not denied by the 
prisoner. There waa a certain John Fenton, always 
rather given to this way, and therefore a fit subject 
for Master Prynne's solicitations. This man he per- 
suaded to set up a conventicle in my parish, affirm- 
ing, as Fenton is willing to make oath, that he would 
bear him harmless through any trouble which hereof 
might come. And in this practice did Fenton persist, 
until, being excommunicated, he bethought himself 
better, and having done penance, was received into 
the Church." 

" Let us now hear,'* said Abbat, " what Master 
Churchwarden can testify herein." Downton's evi- 
dence was little more than a confirmation of Dr. 
Lenton's, and given briefly. 

" You shall do well. Master Prynne," said Abbat, 
^'to speak the truth, although you be not upon 
oath : for the obligation that lieth upon you is of 
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the same nature. And now do us to wit what you 
have herein to say for yourself." 

'' Truly, my Lord," answered Prynne, " T shaU 
seek to say little, for I see nothing which it much 
concemeth me to deny. It is laid to my charge, 
that I said that Bishops were of Antichrist, and so 
say I still : I am charged with holding that the 
Gross in Baptism is Popish, and so hold I yet : it is 
oast in my teeth that I did recommend sundry 
writings of godly preachers ; and I would recommend 
them again. Touching Master Fentons matter, 
although it he somewhat lamely proved, it is, in 
suhstance, true. And furthermore, I am willing to 
give you, if so be you be willing to hear them, my 
opinions touching this court wherein I now stand : — 
That it is altogether iniquitous and tyrannous, con- 
trary to many Acts of Parliament, and villainously 
trenching on the liberty of the subject: that it is 
odious in this generation, and will become a by- 
word in the next : and that you who sit herein do 
show like unto what you be indeed, — wolves, rather 
than shepherds of the flock." 

" By my faith," cried Laud, " I never heard bolder 
QtT iller words. An this asketh not for exemplary 
punishment, nothing, as I think, can." 

" Do the wolves touch you, brother Laud V asked 
the Dean of Westminster, his implacable enemy. 

'^ Not more than yourself, Master Dean : but there 
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be some so set on satisfying a private grudge, that 
they cannot find time to care for insults cast upon 
the Church, and upon all Her ministers." 

" Will it please you to hear any of this fellow's 
writings V* asked Abbat. " His Lordship of London 
hath drawn certain propositions out of them, which 
may, if it seems good to you, be read shortly." 

" For my part, my Lord," said Laud, " I desire no 
further hearing than the word of mouth which we 
have just heard." 

" I think also," said Sir Thomas Coventry, " that 
we shall hardly need to go further to search for 
what may be less to the purpose.'* 

" There is nothing,'* observed the Bishop of London, 
" more derogatory unto the Honour of the Church 
therein contained, — at the least so far as I have read, 
— ^than the words which the prisoner hath even now 
spoken." 

" It seemeth to me that we need but give judg- 
ment," said the Earl of Southampton, " and so spare 
all further trouble.'* 

" Have the prisoner forth. Master Warden,** said 
Abbat. And the Rector and the Churchwarden fol- 
lowed. 

" We shall do well,*' said Williams, " not to be too 
biting in our censure, for the offender is but a youth, 
and I verily think, is rather puffed up with vain- 
glory, than inflamed by malice." 
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"I expected such advice," said Laud, "from the 
Dean, albeit he is not in general so merciful. An I 
want a prisoner censured by him, I were better to 
be lax myself in my own opinion of the guilt he 
hath committed, and then will he be bitter." 

" For my part," said the Bishop of London, " I do 
propose a fine of twenty pounds, and imprisonment 
in the Gate-house for two months : and then to find 
bail, himself in fifty pounds, and two others in thirty 
pounds each, for two years." 

" And then, if he cometh before us again," cried 
Laud, " he shall not escape so easily. 

" Easily ! " repeated Dean Williams. " I marvel; 
brother Laud, what you would call difficult*^ 

" The sentence seemeth to me a good one," re- 
marked Sir Thomas Coventry. "How say you, 
brother Holbornef* 

" It cannot be amended, in my poor judgment," 
returned Holbome ; " if it erreth at all, it is some- 
what less than the guilt deserveth." 

" Draweth it not nigh dinner-time?" inquired the 
Earl of Southampton. 

" Truth to say," said Abbat, " I think we might 
herein have been gentler: yet since it seemeth 
generally to be received, I will proceed to pass the 
sentence. Let the prisoner be brought in." This 
having been done, the Primate continued, 

" Master Prynne, you have been convicted before 
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US, not SO much from the testimony of others, or 
even from your writings, but from your own mouth, 
of disaffection unto the Church of England ; and of 
endeavouring to stir up others against Her godly 
rites and ceremonies. And you have also incited 
naughty men to hold conventicles, in plain despite 
of all Her laws. And for all this you have shewn 
no penitence, but rather gloried in your evil doings. 
Now, forasmuch as these your doings tend much to 
the corruption of godliness, the decay of the Com- 
monwealth, and the subversion of all good order, the 
sentence of this Court is, — That you be committed to 
the Gate-house for two calendar months ; — ^that you 
pay a fine of twenty pounds to his Majesty ; — ^that 
on your liberation you make your humble submission 
to this Court, and find bail for your good behaviour, 
yourself being bound in fifty pounds, and two sureties 
in thirty each, and that for the space of two years ; 
and finally, that your book* entitled Who is on my 
side, Who ? or Jezebel thrown out of the Window, be 
burnt by the hands of the common hangman." 

" My Lords," said Prynne, " I will make bold to 
say, that this iniquity shall not so be passed, but 
that " 

" Take him away, fellows," said Laud. And the 
prisoner was carried off, as much vexed that he was 
deprived of his expected harangue, as that he was 
condemned to imprisonment for two months. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



S. Faith keeps her up, I do confess. Oh that Works were 

canonised, to keep her upright ! 

B. Corbet. 



Faithful to his promise. Bishop Andrewes sum- 
moned our Rector, at the appointed time, for the 
sermon at Paul's Cross. 

" An you mind not that way," he said, "peradren- 
ture we may as well go a-foot : for there is ever a 
great crowd when Master Donne preacheth, and we 
shall get in the more easily." 

" As you wiU, my good Lord," replied Lenton : " I 
am glad your Lordship retaineth your strength so 
well." 

A sermon at PauFs Cross was one of those things to 
which we now have no parallel : and a subject per- 
haps as often, directly or indirectly, referred to by our 
satirists and dramatists, as any other which could be 
named. The only place of reputation at all equal, 
was S. Mary's Hospital : and the Spital sermons, in 
Easter week, frequently collected as large an assem- 
blage. Paul's Cross was of vast importance, not only in 
a religious, but even in a political point of view : any 
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popular address against the measures of the day^ if 
spoken by an able man^ was sure to exercise immense 
influence on the vast crowd : and accordingly^ in the 
early part of Elizabeth's reign, when it was the 
queen's object to steer a middle course between Ro- 
manism and Puritanism, great care was taken in 
the selection of suitable preachers, and severely 
were their expressions, — ^if at all imprudent, — criti- 
cised and rebuked. 

To figure the scene, we must imagine the noble 
Cathedral — for such it then was — of S. Paul's : its 
immense tower, five hundred and twenty feet in 
height, its glorious western fa9ade, its rich cloisters, 
from the centre of which — a situation unique in 
English cathedrals — ^rose the spire (for it was al- 
most such) of the Chapter-house. The great western 
doors were thrown open ; but on entering, instead of 
the solemn stillness of a church, the visitor found a 
confusion of sounds, almost as astonishing as was 
the variety of figures which met his sight. In the 
north aisle, substantial merchants, in their sober 
citizen's cloth, their hats on, were discussing the 
various news of the day : the success of the Virgi- 
nian Company: whether the navigation of the At- 
lantic were impeded by Ward : the proceedings of the 
Burse: the beauty of the newly-erected Aid-gate: 
the good old days of the Earl of Essex: whether 
^here were any hope of a revival of the once flourish- 

q2 
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ing — ^then almost extinct — ^merchants of the staple 
of Calais : and each and all^ in speaking of the diffi- 
culties, or approaching failure of some brother citizen^ 
looked as grave, to quote Bishop Corbet's expression. 

As if they had been sent 

From Moses with th* eleventh Commandement. 

That group, towards the west end, is attracting 
some notice; you may see that tall man, who is 
so gaudily dressed, (look nearer^ and his Spanish 
cloak is but tiff taffata,) and who usee so much 
action ; it is Hemming, the co^editor of Shakspere^s 
plays, and the original actor of Richard III. 
He is discoursing on the merits of a new piece 
by Master Massinger, to be performed at the 
Globe that afternoon; but, alas! his auditors are 
far more disposed to pay a visit to the Bear-Garden, 
where there is to be a famous bait. That youth, 
with the threadbare cloak, and worn hat, ill set 
off by the handsome feather, has just entered on 
the thankless trade of a poet. Poor fellow! he 
will assuredly dine with Duke Humphrey (you saw 
the statue as you entered the church) unless he can 
find some patron to invite him home after sermon. 
But there are worse characters than these; swag- 
gering captains, who will cheat or (perhaps) murder 
the inexperienced youth, with his pockets well stored, 
from the country; soothsayers, astrologers, and 
cheats of all kinds; ruffians that stand ready to be 
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hired for any deed of darkness ; bullies and vaga- 
bonds. That black stone, on which you are tread- 
ing, covers Bishop Ravis ; there he lies, in the very 
midst of "the walk," daily, as one of his panegyrists 
says, "Trod under by the vice that he abhorred." 
His friends might well be satisfied with that humble 
tomb, when they looked at that absurd and profane 
monument of vanity. Sir Christopher Hatton's se- 
pulchre : you may see it through the choir doors, at 
the far east end, shouldering the Altar from its 
proper place. That man, with the two clerks, the 
note-book, and the pencil, is Inigo Jones; he is 
employed in making a survey of the church, the 
state of which is a shame to England. Indeed, the 
Choir was the only part which was in anything 
approaching to a decent condition; here the stalls 
were very fine, and in a good state of preservation; 
and the magnificent brasses, (in which no church 
exceeded old S. Paul's,) were well kept. But the 
Nave itself was in a lamentable condition ; and some 
of its chapels were blocked off, and used as ware- 
houses. The subterranean church of S. Faith, the 
position of which, with respect to the Cathedral, 
gave rise to many notable witticisms, was respected ; 
but on the exterior, between many of the buttresses, 
and indeed at every coign of vantage, little ware- 
houses had been erected — as is the case in many 
of the finest Cathedrals of France at the present 
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day — to the great dishonour of the House of GrOD, 
and the total loss of all architectural effect. 

At the west end of the Cathedral, and at some 
little distance from it, rose the beautiful Paul's 
Gross. By its side a temporary pulpit was erected ; 
and the whole close presented a sea of heads. For 
the more wealthy citizens and their wives, chairs 
were set; for the rest, if tired, the rushes with 
which the ground was strewed, afforded no bad 
place of repose. Bishop Andrewes and Master 
Lenton were not with the crowd : a house, standing 
at the entrance into Doctors Commons was so con- 
trived, with large moveable shutters, as to give a 
good view, and that within hearing distance, to 
those who occupied either the second or third story. 
The former was set apart for the Mayor and his 
brethren : the latter for Prelates and other Church 
dignitaries. The room, therefore, in which our 
Rector was, lay, as it were, entirely open at the 
side: to prevent accidents, a fence ran along the 
edge. Here, with several of the most eminent of 
the English Divines, and with Archbishop Spottis- 
woode, of Glasgow, who was in London at the time, 
Dr. Lenton waited, much at his ease, for the appear- 
ance of the preacher. And soon the tall gaunt 
figure of Dr. Donne was seen issuing from the 
nearest of the prebendal houses: way was, with 
some difficulty, made for him by the bedells and 
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vergers through the crowd : and the confused mur- 
mur of that great assembly was completely hushed, 
when, after a few moments of priyate prayer in the 
pulpit, he stood up to address the multitude. 

Highly ingenious, full of the most quaint turns, 
keeping the hearers always on the stretch of expec- 
tation, often almost enigmatically obscure, and with 
learning enough in it to fill twenty modern dis- 
courses, Donne's sermon was well calculated for 
those whom he was addressing: although, perhaps, 
it might seem otherwise to a reader of the nineteenth 
century. His powerful voice might be heard from 
the very bottom of Ludgate Hill: and yet, the 
exertion which it cost to maintain that pitch, 
seemed, as indeed it was, too much for the preacher. 
As the sand in the hour-glass beside him ran low, 
his manner became more excited; the veins, from 
the fatigue, formed a net- work on his forehead, his 
face flushed, and his voice occasionally failed; in- 
deed Dr. Leuton knew not at last whether he lis- 
tened with more admiration or sorrow, and was 
heartily glad, when after a peroration perfectly glit- 
tering with wit, the preacher pronounced the bene- 
diction, and dismissed the congregation. 

And now we must transport the reader to the 
great hall of Ely House. Though no man, when 
alone, was more abstemious than Bishop Andrewes, 
there were occasions — and this was one of them — on 
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which he thought it incumbent on Episcopal hospi- 
tality to vary from his usual habits. And now he 
sat at the head of a table which literally^ though 
put together of heart of oak^ groaned beneath the 
weight of the viands and the plate with which it 
was loaded. It were tedious to name all the guests. 
The Archbishop of Glasgow, Bishop King, of Lon- 
don, and our old friend Bishop Morton, of Chester; 
Metrophanes Critopulus, then studying at Oxford, 
afterwards Patriarch of Alexandria; Dr. Donne, 
Dr. Lawrence, a notable defender of Church au- 
thority, Dr. Laud, Dr. Croxton, (who afterwards 
was Chaplain to the Earl of Strafford,) and Master 
Reeves, Parson of Sydenham, who afterwards dis- 
tinguished himself by his attacks on the Puritans, 
were some of the more remarkable. Half way down 
the table was a huge salt-cellar, fashioned, in silver, 
like a Royal Elephant, the castle holding the salt; 
and below this the Bishop's retainers took their 
places, the majordomo and butler occupying, respec- 
tively, the highest places among them, on each side 
the table. The glory of the dinner was a boar s 
head, served after the ancient fashion, with a sprig 
of rosemary in its mouth ; this was brought in with 
the accustomed Latin song, and when it was placed, 
the Chaplain said grace. Little conversation oc- 
curred during the dinner itself : and at its conclusion 
a servant brought to the Bishop a massy silver 
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goblet, carved daintily on the outside, and filled 
with a spiced mixture of ale and wine. Andrewes, 
taking it in his hands, rose, all the guests following 
his example. Then, having said, in his own clear 
sweet tone, In piam rriemoriam henefactorum, he 
held it to his lips, and passed it on to Archbishop 
Spottiswoode, who gave it in his turn to the Bishop 
who sat opposite to him. When it had reached the 
bottom of the table, the company seated themselves, 
and conversation commenced. 

" In good truth," said Andrewes, " I am sorry for 
this account that your Grace giveth of the mind of 
our Scotch brethren. I did hope, that in these six 
years, they had learnt to know that a man may use 
a service-book, and yet not be a Romanist." 

"I would they had, my good Lord; but the truth 
is, that, an he inquireth not, a man shall oft-times 
be hard put to it, to know when he be in a church, 
and when in a meeting-house. Hardly one of our 
brethren useth a surplice; many care not to wear 
the gown; and save the Lord's prayer, you shall 
scarce hear any other form in our churches. Indeed 
some there be that will not use so much as that. 
And the very Bishops, except when they be to per- 
form some act purely episcopal, do seldom wear any 
canonical vestments." 

"Then, I pray your Grace," asked Laud, "what 
services be they which go on in these churches?" 

" Even the same as in the Presbyterian places," 
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replied Spottiswoode : "the minister shall read you 
some portion of a chapter ; (I ever observe that such 
sort loveth not to read much ;) then he shall expound 
it; then he shall pray for some half an hour; and 
so dismisseth he the congregation, when he hath 
preached unto them for the better part of an hour." 

"Would I might have the righting of this gear!" 
said Laud, in a low voice, to Dr. Lenton. "I would 
soon teach these Puritans that Church authority 
meaneth somewhat more than as yet they do think." 

"I marvel," said Andrewes, "what these men 
would have said unto that promise of Moses, Non 
fadetis secundum id quod vestris oculis honum mde- 
tur, Ye shall not do that which seemeth you good 
in your own eyes. No ? I pray you, why not 1 
liFon venistis, says he ; ye are not yet come unto the 
land of rest. So no quies, while there is qitod 
videtur honum: till you give up this, no having 
that. What a quenching of the Spirit had they 
called this ! Nay, quo' they, quies non est tanti : 
rest is not worth so much. An we can have it for 
asking, well : if not have it, unless we must give 
up our prophesyings, our long preachings, our many 
prayers, leave it : quies if you will, but not with set 
prayers, and surplices, and appointed forms. That, 
methinketh, is how the case standeth with our 
Scotch clergy." 

"Your Lordship," said Spottiswoode, "should 
raise a homefs nest about your head, an some of 
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the rougher sort, — for of such we have many, — 
should hear this. They will argue you for the hour 
together on the advantages of that system : and if 
you will argue with them, straightway they are like 
the deaf adder that stoppeth her ear." 

'' Which she doth after this fashion," said Donne, 
*^ as naturalists do say : she layeth one ear in the 
dust, and then (as being of an agile body) tumeth 
round her tail, and useth it as a plug unto the 
other. But, indeed, arguing is the practice of 
heretics: and exercise perfecteth them therein; so 
that no wonder they diligently apply themselves 
thereunto. And as for this reasoning, it is like soap 
bubbles : they spin it with infinite care and inge- 
nuity so thin, that it breaketh at last, to their 
notable disgrace." 

"I see not," said Bishop Andrewes, "until it 
pleaseth our Blessed Lord to give unto us, as He 
did unto his disciples, a Pax vohisy how the com- 
mand shall profit us; Facem habete in vobis. Sal 
lacketh there none : ml terrce at this day many be. 
But I fear there be but few that do rogare qucB ad 
pacem sunt Jerusalem, And I do take it well that 
the first Pax vobis came with a dixit, not a respondit. 
Christ might have waited till they asked for it : 
He doth not so: He is better than so: prcsvenit 
eos in henedictione pads : He prevents them with the 
blessing of peace." 

" And so most He do again," said Bishop Morton, 
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"if ever we be to have that blessing; for (I am 
sure) we can never rid ourselves of the garboils and 
confusions in which we be. For mine own part, I 
begin to be weary of all these contentions ; and if 
anything could reconcile me, Master Donne, to avail 
myself of the permission that your Biathanatos giveth, 
it were the daily harassings which this contest of 
parties, never so great as now, both causeth and will 
cause." 

" Oh, my good Lord," said the Divine addressed, 
" an all the follies of our youths are to be remem- 
bered against us, it will go hard but this good 
company, — ^not to speak it disrespectfully, — ^would 
become bad company for each other. That book 
was writ by Jack Donne, not by Doctor Donne; and 
none can be more indignant with his neighbour than 
that same Doctor is, in many particulars, with that 
same Jack." 

"What was that book, I pray you?" inquired 
Dr. Lenton of Laud. 

" Know you not,'' replied the other, " that in his 
youth the Doctor did, among other things, whereof 
he now heartily repenteth, publish a tractate called 
Biathanatos, to prove that suicide, under certain 
cases, may be lawfuU" 

"And so. Master Doctor," said the Bishop of 
London, "I perceive by your sermon of to-day, 
that you be in favour of this new scheme of giving 
entrance to the Lord Mayor and his brethren into 
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the Choir of S. Paul's. For my part, I am against 
it. If we once begin to throw open that which is 
holy ground, unto the laity, I know not where we 
shall stop. If the Alderman be in, the Common 
Councilmen will not long be out ; if they be not 
out, who shall exclude other weighty citizens? An 
we go on after this sort, time will be, that every 
Jack shall think he hath a right to the Choir, — ^yea, 
crowds will be pressing in, and none be content to 
sit in the Nave, as they ought." 

" Nay, my good Lord," replied Donne, " I trust 
we shall never be so ill off as that : indeed, I see 
not how it can be ; there is not more than room, 
when the Prebendaries be all there, for the Lord 
Mayor; and therefore the rest of the citizens must 
even abide where they do now, in their proper 
place." 

Ah ! good Doctor Donne ! you could not have 
foreseen the day when pues and seats would be 
erected for these same lay-worshippers: when the 
Altar itself would be blocked up and concealed by 
them, when not only the Stalls, but the Episcopal 
Throne itself, would serve for their accommo- 
dation ! 

" Well, Master Donne, I trust you may find it so," 
returned the Bishop : ^' but it is a vast deal easier 
to let out water, than to stop it." 

" You have a glorious system in your Church, my 
Lord," observed Bishop Andrewes: "it was well 
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contrived by them of old, that wherever the Pre- 
bendaries might happen to be, still should the whole 
Book of Psalms be said by them every day. It 
can never be wrong with our Church while we have 
7— as God grant we ever may have — such and so 
frequent intercessions going up on Her behalf unto 
the Seat of Mercy." 

"How meaneth your Lordship?'* asked Arch- 
bishop Spottiswoode, "that the whole Book of 
Psalms is daily chaunted in that church?" 

" Not so,"* replied Donne : " but of the thirty Pre- 
bendaries, each hath five Psalms appointed unto 
him, which he saith daily, wherever he happeneth 
to be: so that every day the whole hundred and 
fifty be said over by the Body of our Priests." 

" Hath your Lordship," inquired Bishop Morton of 
Bishop Andrewes, "heard anything touching the 
Archbishop of Spalatrol for I am told, and that on 
good authority, that he beginneth to waver in his 
new profession of faith." 

"Not altogether so, my Lord," replied An- 
drewes ; " but he hath of late had large ofiers from 
Rome, from whose Communion, indeed, he hath 
never professed to be estranged: and whether he 
will accept them or not, I cannot yet say." 

"I never did like the man," said the other: "and 
I should have been heartily grieved, an it had 
pleased his Majesty to bestow on him that for 
which, methinketh, he came — ^namely, a Bishopric." 
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^^He never did show any countenance to hi» 
brethren of the Romish persuasion^ my good Lord?" 
inquired Dr. Croxton. 

"Never that I know of/* replied Andrewes; 
" but, indeed, they be so all but gone, hodie, et nan 
craSy that, perchance, he thinketh they would do 
him small honour." 

" Indeed," remarked Montague, " they be at the 
very last gasp, and I think will never trouble the 
Church of England any more; and, indeed, what 
signs of life they show, be rather their last convul- 
sions, than any proof of vigour and livelihood." 

"Even," added Donne, "like a ship, that having 
struck sail, runneth on by virtue of that force that 
before it had: or like one, that being beheaded, 
his spirit hath sailed away in the two red seas 
flowing from his trunk and head, yet sometimes 
will he twinkle his eyes, and roll his tongue, as 
though he were beckoning and calling back his 
soul; yea he will stretch out his hands and pull 
up his feet, as though he did strive to overtake 
and to reach it. Yet be all these motions only so 
many tokens that all motion is over." 

"Did you not tell me, good Doctor," asked 
Andrewes of our Rector, " that Sir Thomas 
Racton — for so, I think, you called your recusant, — 
had escaped beyond seas?" The party were now 
breaking up, and the question was inaudible to the 
others. 
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"Yea, my good Lord. But why ask you?" 

"Your friend, Sir Alan T3nTingham, hath made 
great interest to the King for Shepperton Manor, 
for sentence of outlawry will, as I hear, be published 
in a few days against Sir Thomas. Now, as you 
well know, I am noways inclined unto Papistry: 
but yet I like not this hunting down of unfortunate 
men, more for the sake of their goods, than for any 
zeal for Religion. It was a double crime that was 
laid to the door of Achab, in the matter of Naboth. 
Ocddisti: matter enough, may one say, for a heavy 
condemnation. Yet is it not so : Elias cometh in 
with his insuper : says he, insuper et possedisti. 
And I wot the punishment that hangeth over those 
who have no pity, but go on agrwm, agro jungerUes, 
laying field to field, ut soli Tnaneant in terra: 
where they think of a soliy God's vengeance shall 
pursue them with a desolati; and that, I think, is 
more than they will care to receive." 

"It is very true," answered Dr. Lenton: "and 
I do fear me Master Tjrrringham is just one of those 
whom your Lordship hinteth at. Howsoever, if he 
falleth in my way, I will not fail to tell him what 
I do think of his behaviour in this matter." 

"And I pray God give him ears to hear," said 
the Bishop. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



But here*8 my meaning ; being robb'd as I am, 
Why should my soul, which married was to hers. 
Live in divorce, and not fly after her ? 
Why should I not walk hand in hand with death. 
To find my love out ? 

Witch qf Edmonton, 



Margaret, on her father's return, loi^t no time 
in acquainting him both with her fears for Cathe- 
rine's health, and her hopes that she might yet 
be brought in to the fold of the English Church. 
Her father did not appear so much moved at the 
account she gave of her friend's distress, as Mar- 
garet had expected. 

"My dear child," he said, "if she had not felt 
this more bitterly than you could Imagine, — ^perhaps 
than I, who hare seen so much more of earthly 
suffering, can, I should have had but small thoughts 
either of her faith before, or her steadfastness in 
this change. Worthless men do ever change easily: 
it is they only who have rooted themselves firmly, 
that they might bring forth fruit abundantly, that. 
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can feel the bitterness of being torn up^ and planted 
anew. Nevertheless, God forbid that I should 
not, so far as He giveth me power and skill, bind 
up, as in this case, the broken-hearted.'* 

From that conyersation not a day passed in 
which Dr. Lenton did not spend some time with 
Catherine. His calm and clear statements of the 
subjects in which he found her difficulties to lie, his 
own deep piety, — ^perhaps, above all, the candid 
way in which he allowed the glories of the 
Roman Church, which his own had lost, but which 
he hoped to see restored, and which, he hoped, 
were no essentials, — ^helped, day by day, under the 
blessing of God, to open her eyes. Ralph Nowell, 
too, now a constant visitor at Shepperton Rectory, 
was, in his own way, highly useful. 

In the mean time, Catherine's health declined 
daily, and in the beginning of November, the physi- 
cian at Chertsey, to whom all the country round 
resorted, gave it as his decided opinion that she 
had not many more weeks to live. The news, 
which Margaret broke to her as gently as she could, 
seemed in no wise to discompose her: she only 
expressed a wish to send for her father, who had 
informed her where in case of need she might address 
him in Douay, — though, unless some urgent reason 
occurred to make the step desirable, he did not wish 
her to expose either herself or him to the additional 
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risk of a correspondence. Dr. Lenton^ in the briefest 
terms possible^ gave an account of his daughter s 
illness to the Knight: informing him, by way of 
Fostcriptum, that from another conrersation he had 
had with the physician, he thought it doubtful, 
whether any speed that Sir Thomas Racton could 
make, would enable him to see Catherine alive. 

It was a dark night towards the middle of 
November: the wind roared round the thatched 
eaves of the Swan at Chertsey, and the rain was 
pouring in torrents, when two travellers rode up, 
drenched to the skin, and whose horses, coated 
with mud, seemed almost jaded to death. After 
several vain efforts, they succeeded in making them- 
selves heard, and the landlord and the hostler came 
out. 

"How far call you it hence to Shepperton?" asked 
one of the travellers, a hale, elderly man, with a 
piercing eye, (all that could be seen of him,) and 
a deep mellow voice. 

" To Shepperton !" cried the hostler. " Your 
worship may rest content that no mortal man could 
get to Shepperton such a night as this." 

"Why not, fellow 1" asked the other, with an 
expression that shewed he was not to be trifled with. 

" The waters are out, your worship," replied the 
landlord. " I have heard of none that have come 
thence these three days." 

r2 
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'^An thej be twenty fathom deep/' said the 
horseman^ " I must and will try them. What say 
you, Sanderson I" 

"My son/' said Sanderson^ ^^that is — Master 
Newton — I am willing to try whatever you will; 
for you scarce can be more anxious to get in than I 
am. 

"Your worships were better," suggested the 
landlord, "to lodge here this one night, and then 
to-morrow we can send a boat with you. Ill 
warrant, John Hostler, one might punt the whole 
way. 

" That you might, master," said the other, " from 
Chertsey Ferry to Shepperton Church.'* 

" Besides," said the host, "old Giles at the ferry 
will never turn out such a night as this; and, in good 
truth he would be stark-mad an he did.** 

"Hark ye, mine host," said Newton, decisively; 
" I am determined to get on to-night^ at the risk of 
being drowned. Let me have the two likeliest 
nags in your stable, and I will give you these, 
which I warrant me, are much their betters, though 
now sorely jaded^ and ten pounds into the bargain. 
But then they mtut be your best ; I am a judge of 
horseflesh." 

"Well, your honour," said the landlord, "you 
shall have them. John Hostler, bring out Bess and 
Prince Charles. And now, gentlemen, you were 
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best to take something to refresh yourselves withal ; 
for you will hare a hard battle for it; an you get 
through/* 

^' Bring us a cup of strong waters a-piece/' said 
Newton^ " and a piece of bread. But we will not 
go in : wetter can we not be than we be." 

Mine host brought them as he was requested, and 
said, 

"An I might recommend your worships, I would 
say that you ought to take a guide to the ferry- 
house ; further than that shall no boy of mine go 
this night." 

"I thank you, I thank you," replied Newton, 
hastily, "but I know the way." 

" And yet, methinks," replied the other, " it was 
but now you did inquire how far it was to Shep« 
perton." 

" Master Newton meaneth that he hath a good 
remembrance of the line the road runneth," said 
Sanderson, "but he asked the distance, as not having 
been in these parts of a long season." 

The horses having been now brought round, the 
money was produced, and the exchange made ; after 
which the strangers, mounting as hastily as their 
numbed limbs and clinging garments would allow, 
bade a hasty good night to the landlord, and rode 
off. 

" I wot not, after all," said the latter personage. 
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"whether I ought not, as being a peaceable sub- 
ject of his Majesty, to have cast those fellows by 
the heels ; for I doubt me they be after no good." 

"Be the money all right 1'* inquired the hostler. 

"Ten as good Jacobuses as ever I handled/' replied 
mine host. 

" And as pretty pieces of horse-flesh," said John, 
" as you shall see in a summer's day. But, by my 
faith, an they stand much longer here, I shall be 
had up for horse-slaughter." 

"And 111 never believe that they can get to 
Shepperton alive, be their errand what it may. So 
perchance the hangman is spared some trouble, and 
I am all the better ofi*. And hark ye, John Hostler, 
there's a crown for you ; swear to the truth of what 
I shall say, and be mum as to the rest." 

In the meantime, our travellers, mounted on good 
serviceable steeds, and refreshed by what they had 
taken, had left the town of Chertsey far behind them. 

"It cannot be but that we shall find her alive," 
said he whom his companion called Newton, but who 
was, as the reader has seen, no other than Sir 
Thomas Racton. "An we had had the choice of 
winds, we could not have crossed the Channel more 
speedily ; and that we should have come, in such 
weather, from Brighthelmstone hither this day, 
seemeth to me, looking back on it, almost impos- 
sibfe." 
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*'GoD send we may," said Father Francis: "and 
yet my mind strongly misgiveth me. I trust that 
the road is not so bad as the fellow said : I can see 
no water yet." 

" An man can do it," said Sir Thomas, " it ought 
to be I ; for I have known every stone of the road 
since I was a boy. But as yet we cannot judge how 
we shall find it; for the water riseth not a' this 
side." 

"There be the river — ^be it not? or my eyes 
deceive me," said the Father. 

"Yea," said his friend, "and here be the ferry- 
man's house. As I live the knave is a-bed ! Ho ! 
Giles Ferryman ! Master Giles ! Master Giles ! 
Now do I think he is of the kin of the seven sleepers. 
What ! ho ! Giles Ferryman ! Nay, an it must be 
so, take itl" And he threw a stone against the 
upper window. There was presently a light struck 
in the room ; and while it was being brought 
towards the window, the Knight said, "I know the 
knave is faithful ; and I think he will hardly cross 
unless I tell him my name." 

" Who are ye ?" said a voice from the open 
window. "Answer, or I will fire." 

"Friends," cried Sir Thomas. "We want to 



cross." 



(C 



You may e'en go back the way you came for a 
couple of fools/' answered the testy old man. "Do 
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you think I am going to risk my life for two scape- 
graces running from gaol ? Swim across ; I'll warrant 
yon can't drown." 

" But, Master Giles, " said Father Francis. 

"Pray yon, fellow, begone; it is an ill night to 
stand talking in." 

" Hark ye. Master Giles," cried the Knight, '' I 
am Sir Thomas Racton." 

" Alack, alack, your worship ! what are you 
dreaming of to risk your neck thus? Know you not 
that there be writs after you, and I know not what 
else?" 

"I know it all," replied Sir Thomas; "but my 
daughter is dying at Shepperton, and I must and 
will get forward." 

" I will put you across," said the old man ; " GrOD 
forefend I should take not my life in my hand to do 
you service. But woe is me ! how are you to get on 
through the waters !" 

" We have two good stout nags," said Sir Thomas^ 
"and we must trust to Providence for the rest." 

" Know you not," asked Father Francis, " that it 
js God That commandeth the waters? Come down, 
come down, my son, we be in haste." 

Giles having roused his son Ralph, the old horse- 
ferry was brought out by the light of a lantern, 
from the boathouse, and punted to the landing- 
place. The rain poured more heavily than ever, the 
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wind roared through the flag-beds that skirted the 
river, and its waters rushed along with a hollow roar, 
showing too well how fearfully their volume was 
augmented. 

'^ Hands can't do it, father/' said the boy. 

''I don't think they can, Ralph," answered his 
father, " but at all events, our lives are not worth 
so much more than these gentlemen's. We'll tiy for 
it, and with S. Nicholas to boot, perchance we 
may do it. But now, your worships, now. It is ill 
holding on here." 

It was with the greatest difficulty that the horses 
could be urged into the boat; and when all had 
taken their places, and the boat was adrift, the 
rocking was fearful. The horses could hardly keep 
their footing, and threatened by their fall to upset 
the vessel. On she drifted, following the course of 
the river; the efforts of the boatmen to push her 
were unavailing, and presently Ralph cried, " Father, 
I've no ground." 

" We must let her drift, then," said Giles, " maybe 
she'll come to on Poor Rachel Point : and if we miss 
the stocks and stubs at the edge, where the river has 
overflowed, we may do yet." 

Meantime, the ponderous vessel seemed like a 
plaything to the angry river. The travellers, be- 
wildered by the rain, the rapid motion, and the 
strangeness of the whole, only felt that they were 
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whirled on, without the least power of guiding, or 
the least hope of saving themselves. 

" MirahUis sonitiis aqiiarum" said the Priest, but 
rather to himself than to his companion, " Dominus 
in cehomirahilior,^' 

"Now, your worships, have you your horses' 
heads? because we be almost at the point, and we 
shall come pretty sharply in." 

" Aye, aye, we have them,'* said Sir Thomas : the 
poor creatures were in a cold sweat, from their in- 
stinctive sense of their horrible danger. 

" Now, Ralph, my boy, hold on this side, and as 
soon as we touch, jump for your life; I've the boat- 
rope about me, so no fear of losing her." 

In a moment there was a violent shock. Giles 
and Ralph were on the beach, the stem of the boat 
swung round with the current, but her prow was held 
tight to the shore, and Sir Thomas and Father 
Francis were safe on land. 

" I wot not how to thank you as I ought," cried 
Sir Thomas Racton to the ferryman, as the latter 
held his lantern so as to assist the Knight in seeing 
how to mount. 

" I would willingly do more for your worship, an 
I could," said the old man, " but I could hardly 
guide you such a night as this unless I had a nag 
also, and moreover, I think that your honour 
knoweth the way well nigh as well as I do." 
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" I would not have you," answered Sir Thomas, 
" go another step with us : for I do well know how 
full of peril is the way that we go : and you have 
perilled your life already as few men would. Hold, 
you shall take this as a token of my good will.'* 
And he forced Gre Jacobuses upon him. 

" And here, Ralph, my lad," added the Priest, " is 
a crown for you ; and I trust that whenever you be in 
difficulty or danger you will behave yourself as man- 
fully as you have done this night. And more I 
need not to wish.'* 

" But I pray you," asked Sir Thomas, " how pur- 
pose you to get back? Surely, you will not attempt 
it to-night." 

" There is a cottage hard by," replied the boat- 
man, " where we can be sure of some dry hay to 
couch upon, and in the light, with jQve or six men to 
help, we may well get across, even though the river 
should be as angry as now. But, if an old man 
may give his advice, your worships should be riding : 
for this rain will raise the waters every moment." 
On my conscience," cried Sir Thomas Kacton, 
you are right. God be with you, good friend ; and 
if ever I may help you at a pinch, remember how 
much I am bound to you." 

" What did you to Master Giles, my son," inquired 
the Priest, as they proceeded, " to make him so will- 
ing to serve you?" 
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" He was like to have been thrown into prison, at 
the suit ofone Sir Alan Tyrringham, the same whose 
servants last Midsummer tide laid wait for yon, for 
a debt, which, by my faith, I believe he did not 
owe : the which I paid for him : not being able, with 
much hope of justice, to go to law with Tyrringham. 
But now we must look well to our riding: for as 
you may hear, though we scarce can perceive it, we 
be in the water." 

^'Is this the road?" inquired Father Francis, as, 
coming out of the fields which their drifting down 
the river had obliged them to cross, they turned to 
the right. 

"Yea," answered Sir Thomas, "and now, as I 
think, shortly cometh the pinch. Let us push on 
while we may. So ho! Prince Charles! steady! 
The ground seemeth very good as yet: thanks be 
to God therefore." 

After riding about half a mile, the waters deepened 
very much; yet not so as to present any great 
obstacle, till they came out on the Range, a wide 
common, lying between the Chertsey road and the 
river. Here, in the darkness, and the uncertainty 
arising from the flood, Sir Thomas, instead of keep- 
ing the road, diverged to the right. 

"I think, my son," said Father Francis, "that 
this will be our last ride. As well, perchance, die 
now as at any other time, before we have lost osr 
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jewel: yet not, an it were Gods good will, by 
drowning I" 

''Keep up a heart, Father," cried the Knight; 
''we be on firm ground yet, methinks. Softly, Prince 
Charles! Nay, an he taketh to swimming, I do 
believe. Father, that it is as you say." 

"Know you where we be, my son T inquired the 
other, as both horses were sometimes floundering 
along in soft and unsteady ground, and sometimes 
swimming. 

" I ought to know. Father : but truth to say, I 
cannot, for the life of me, tell exactly. We ought 
to haye a hedge at our left, but, so far as I can 
make out, it is all open land." 

At this moment the moon came out from a huge 
bank of clouds, which rolled back under her. The 
travellers found themselves in the middle of a sheet 
of water, which glared around with a mournful 
brightness. But for a few trees, or what appeared 
such, far to their left, they might have been in the 
centre of an unknown sea. 

" I thought as" much," cried Sir Thomas ; " we 
have missed the road, and are bearing on to the 
middle of the Range ; God be praised for that moon, 
or we must have perished. Back, good Father. 
The road runneth where you see that line of hedge." 

Having regained this they found themselves, 
though still in the water, for the present free from 
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danger. And a quarter of an hour sufficed to bring 
to the village. The clouds were dispersing fast : the 
cottages, rising out of the water, looked pale and 
wan in the reflected light, and Sir Thomas's own 
mansion did but throw a denser shadow on the 
sheet which lay about it. 

" Shall we ride up at once to the Rectoryr asked 
the Knight. 

" Methinketh it were the best way," replied Father 
Francis. "For ourselves we have nought to fear 
there; and if we had, it mattereth little; let us ride 
up at once.*' 



Note, p. 247. 



It may be necessary to remind the local reader that 
Chertsey Bridge was not erected till about 1770. Previously 
to this, the river was crossed at the same spot by a ferry. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



Life a light shadow is ; 

For if it long appear^ 

Then is it spent, and death's long night draws near. 

Shadows are moving light : 

And is there aught so moving as is this? 

When it is most in sight, 

It steals away, and none knows how or where. 

So near our coffins to our cradles are. 

Drummond. 



In the meantime, she, in whom the travellers were 
so deeply interested, was about to encounter a deeper 
shade than that through which they had journeyed^ 
and to pass through more fearful waters than those 
which they had escaped. In the best room of the 
Rectory, surrounded by the Rector, his daughter, two 
female servants, and Master Lawrence, the physician, 
lay Catherine Racton, and none that stood by her 
expected, as how could they desire? that she would 
see another day. Margaret knelt on a stool at the 
side of the bed, with one of her friend's hands 
between her own : one of the servants stood by with 
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some restoratiye^ recommended by the physician, 
rather as giving employment to the spectators^ 
than in the hope of affording any relief to the 
sufferer; Master Lawrence was there, awaiting the 
issue, — ^though he was a man of kind heart, — ^with 
professional calmness; and the Doctor looked 
anxiously for the opening of Catherine's eyes : for 
she lay in a kind of doze. In a few minutes, she 
stirred and looked around her, and then Dr. Lenton 
said, 

''My dear child, God, as I think, is going to 
take you to Himself: if it would be a comfort to 
you, as I desire not to press it upon you, I am 
ready to minister unto you the Body and Blood of 
That Saviour into Whose Presence you are shortly 
about to enter." 

"I thank you, good Doctor," said Catherine 
with difficulty; "if you judge that I, who have 
but so lately returned into the Fold, may be 
worthy to receive it at your hands, I have no other 
doubt." 

" He doth not, my child, measure His loving kind- 
ness unto us by our deserts, or where would the best 
of us appear? Still less doth He refuse the benefits of 
His Holy Church unto them that, through ignorance, 
have remained in another Fold, if only knowing 
this, they return unto Him. Doubt not, therefore, 
but earnestly believe, that as He hath set His love 
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upon you all your life long, first by making you 
His own in Baptism, — then by opening your eyes 
to know His True Church here, and by giving you 
repentance as for your unintentional abiding from 
Him, so for all other your sins, — so He will remain 
with you now. It is not His custom to forsake His 
own, when they most need His help. He went 
through so deep waters Himself, that He can the 
more readily comfort and succour all those who be 
called upon to pass through the like. And He aid 
and assist you now, and so fill you, by His Holy 

• 

Spirit, with ghostly strength and virtue, that this 
Holy Sacrament may be unto you true comfort 
in this agony of death; and that you may pass, 
through His strength, Whose Body and Blood you are 
about to receive, from life to death, from sorrow to 
joy, from a vale of misery to a paradise of immor- 
tality!" 

That Communion, in which all present partook, 
was remembered by each to his dying day as a 
time the like to which they had never before, nor 
since, experienced; for it seemed that as if to com- 
fort the sufferer for the days wherein she had been 
plagued, and the years wherein she had suffered 
adversity, she had now more peace than falls to the 
lot of most. Not that there was the slightest ap- 
proach to that joy and triumph which the true sons 
of the Church could not then (however sadly the 

s 
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views of many may have altered now^) ima^ne that 
a sinner could feel when about to enter in the pre- 
sence of his Judge; but there was the same kind of 
hope, and trustfulness, and dependence, and prayer* 
fulness, which is represented with such wonderful 
truth, ih the sepulchral effigies of former ages. 

''There is but one thing," said Catherine, ftt 
length, ''that weigheth on my mind, and that is^ 
the grief of my poor father and of Father Francis, 
when they shall hear of this. Not that I woold 
hare it concealed from them : I were unworthy to 
die in the Communion of our Church if I were un- 
willing to let all men know that I belonged unto 
you. But I pray you, good Doctor, to break it 
unto them as gently as you can, for it will grieve 
them more than my departure." 

"You had better not talk so much. Mistress 
Racton," said Lawrence, speaking as firmly as he 
could; he would not have had it thought that he 
could feel so much as he did. 

"To what purpose r' asked Catherine. "Will 
you promise me this, good Doctor?" 

" Most assuredly will I," replied Dr. Lenton : " I 
will do whatever you could wish me herein; and, 
with God's blessing, I shall not do it in vain." 

"And as for you, dear Margaret," continued 
Catherine, with increasing energy, "I think that 
never did sisters love each other better than we 
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have done; and I would have you tliink of me, 
when I am gone, as a sister, — a sister now in every- 
thing, for we are sisters in the Faith, as well as in 
love." 

Dr. Lenton perceiving that the spirit was ahout 
to pass away, began the Commendatory Prayer. 
He was yet kneeling, when a violent ringing at the 
gate bell, and the loud barking of the dogs, suggested 
to Margaret the true state of the case. Stealing from 
the room, almost unobserved, she hastened into the 
hall, just in time to meet Sir Thomas Racton and 
Father Francis, who had been admitted by the phy- 
sician's servant. 

" Liveth my daughter?" breathlessly inquired Sir 
Thomas Racton. 

"She liveth," replied Margaret: "but I fear me 
she is even now passing away." 

" Lead us to her at once," said her father : and 
they entered the room just as Dr. Lenton arose. 
Catherine's eyes were closed; and, at a sign from 
the physician, the strangers remained silent, only 
returning Dr. Lenton s grasp. 

" Catherine," said Margaret softly, " here is your 
father;" but her friend seemed unconscious of what 
she said. After a moment's pause. Dr. Lenton 
addressed her: 

" My child, if 3rou can give us any sign wherein 
your hope standeth, it would much comfort us." 

s2 
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Catherine opened her eyes, and said, "I believe 
yerilj to see the goodness of the Lord in the Land 
of the Living." And then, recognising her father, 
she stretched out her hand to him, and welcomed 
him with a sweet smile, — ^a smile so sweet and 
beautiful, that they who stood by her could hardly 
believe that her spirit had passed while it was yet 
on her face. 

Then it was, that, for the first time, looking 
round him, and beholding the Chalice and Paten, 
which told him how the case stood. Father Francis 
turned to Dr. Lenton, and said bitterly, — 

"Robert Lenton, you have this day beguiled 
from the Church the fairest lamb that ever, I think, 
did perish from the Fold of Christ." 

"I am ready," replied the Rector meekly, 
" to answer what I have done unto That God Who 
hath taken this dear lamb unto Himself. But is 
this a time. Master Ardeme, for reproaches? Look 
yonder, and let us rather give what comfort we 
may." He pointed to Sir Thomas Racton, who was 
kneeling by the death-bed, and burying his face in 
the clothes. 

It was towards the evening of the next day, that 
Dr. Lenton was in his study, when he was told that 
a gentleman wished to speak with him, and almost 
at the same moment, Sir Alan Tyrringham entered. 

"Give me joy, Doctor," he cried, in a loud cheerful 
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tone^ which jarred painfully on the Rector's ears ; 
" give me joy of my fortune. It hath pleased his 
Majesty at last to hestow a token of his royal 
favour on me j I am now Lord Tyrringham of 
Tyrringham." 

"I pray you to speak lower/* returned Dr. 
Lenton : '^ there is death in the house." 

" Death !" cried Lord Tyrringham ; " and whose, 
I pray you?" 

" The daughter of Sir Thomas Racton/' said the 
Rector, " who departed last night." 

" Oh ! the recusant's daughter 1" said Tyrringham, 
carelessly. " It will then be the easier for him to 
part with his Manor here, which I am even now 
come down to see; the King hath given it to me. 
Since Sir Thomas is an outlaw, and hath no near 
relatives, it cannot be hard for him to be disseised 
of yon Manor. But you give me no joy. Doctor," 

added he, sharply; "you were not wont to receive 
me so unfriendly.'* 

" Truth to say, my Lord," said Dr. Lenton, " this 
joy seemeth unto me rather out of season. An you 
had seen the affliction that I beheld last night, could 
you have beheld how the iron entered into the soul 
of the poor father, you would not wonder that I am 
more inclined to sorrow with him than to rejoice 
with you." 

"What!" cried the other: "had that man the 
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impadence to present lumself here^ where he is an 
outlaw ? Nay, this passeth !" 

"My Lord," returned the Rector, "an I had 
known you would have taken it on this fashion, 
word of Sir Thomas Racton had never passed my 
lips." 

" Is he here still 1 " asked Tyrringham. 

"That question shall I not answer," said the 
Doctor. 

" I have a right to know," cried the other, vio- 
lently ; " and I demand an answer from you." 

" You will not frighten me into giving one," sai 
Dr. Lenton, firmly. " Nay, an you force me to 
speak out, I will plainly tell you, that this grasping 
and avaricious spirit, this unmercifulness, and tramp- 
ling on the wretched, will call down some heavy 
judgment upon you." 

" Preach in your pulpit," said Lord Tyrringham, 
"not here. Will you tell me, or will you not, 
whether the Knight is here ?" 

" I have said,** replied Dr. Lenton. 

" Then take care of yourself," cried Tyrringham ; 
" for I will lay your name before his Majesty aa a 
harbourer of recusants." 

" Listen, Lord Tyrringham," said the other ; "Ca- 
therine Racton died in our Communion : whether 
his Majesty would grant you Shepperton Manor, an 
he knew this, remaineth to be seen : for know it he 
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shall, and that presently. But, whaterer oometh of 
this, I tell you once more, riches unjustly gotten 
shall not profit in the day of calamity: and I bid 
you beware." 

<^My good Lord," said Coke, meeting the new 
peer at the Rectory gate, " I do desire your Lord- 
ship to be pleased to accept my congratulations : 
and, as I think, I have a piece of news which iv'ill 
be well pleasing unto you." 

" What is that, Master Coke?" 

^^Sir Thomas Racton, and one that I do yerily 
believe to be that convict Priest, rid but some half- 
hour hence for Chertsey." 

" That is news, indeed," cried Tyrringham. "Are 
you sure herein ?" 

" I saw them with my own eyes," returned Coke. 
" I told Master Peyton, thinking you might think 
fit to send him on : and as I do believe, here he is." 

" Peyton," cried his master, " we will ride after 
these fellows immediately, and raise the country. It 
were well, and would carry a good look after the 
receipt of this honour, an I could rid the county of 
such notable recusants." 

"My Lord," said Peyton, "they say that the 
waters be very much out, and the road not safe to 
pass. It were well enough in those to take it, who 
would but risk their necks if they staid : but for 
your Lordship it is a very di£ferent matter." 
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I will but ride as far as Chertsey," replied the 
other; ''and there I will leave the matter to the 
magistrates. Order me supper here against I come 
back; and to-morrow will I take a look at the 
Manor, and see what can be done. I hear the old 
Knight let his rents down scandalously ; they shall 
bear a screwing up." 

Giles Corbet and his set were assembled that 
^ evening round his spacious chimney comer : the fire, 
fed with certain huge logs, went roaring up ; sundry 
pots and caldrons of various sizes and dimensions 
were hung, in housewifely order, over it ; and round 
it, in deep, hollow-backed, oaken chairs, the party 
were sitting at their ease, and discussing the events 
that the last few days had crowded upon them. 

" This will I say,'' cried mine host, "that, Papist 
or no Papist, you might have gone far enough before 
you could have found her match; always excepting 
pretty Mistress Margaret. Well, she's gone, — and 
we all must follow. Hand me the tankard. Master 
Purdue." 

" They say," remarked Middleton, "that she made 
a good end, and went off as if she were going to 
sleep." 

"So young, too!" cried Mistress Corbet, who was 
sitting a little apart, " I'm sure I cried this morn- 
ing, when my good man told me the news, as if it 
had been my own daughter.'' 
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"YouVe a kind heart, Mistress,*' said Dykes. 
''But what is this I hear about the old Knight's 
coming to see herl" 

" He did come, that's flat," said Middleton; " and 
six or seven more with him : but when they all 
went, I wot not. Sir Thomas Racton and another I 
did see myself riding off to-day ; and thinks I to 
myself, I wo'n't look, lest I should ever be called to 
speak as to who they were ; so I turned my head 
away till they were by." 

''An ill man is that Sir Alan Tyrringham, or 
Lord Tyrringham, as they say we must call him 
now ; ill luck to him ! " cried Mistress Corbet. "An 
my good man here were of my mind, 'tis little 
enough of the inside of our doors the like of him 
should see — the ill-favoured, griping, grasping, catch- 
at-all curmudgeon 1 To think of his ever having 
Shepperton Manor ! I'm sure I pity Sir Thomas 
Racton, poor gentleman ! an he were twenty times a 
Papist, he would be worth twenty such as the other, 
and a bad bargain too." 

"Well, wife,*' said Giles, "this I can tell you, — 
I like the new Lord as little as any man ; but what 
then? An I could take my ease like a gentleman, 
I would order a long spoon before I supped with 
him : as it is, I must mind the main chance, and 
take care not to break with him. But bad luck to 
him, wherever he is ! And that reminds me^ I 
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maryel he is not back. His snpper, in mj thought, 
shall not be worth an old song when he cometh.'* 

"And that's very true, Giles," said his wife. 
"Bnt then it will be good enough for the like of 
him. I wonder what the good King, — God bless 
him! conld have seen in him that he should give 
him — I know what / would give him, an I had the 
ordering of him r 

Farmer Downton had entered while Mistress 
Corbet was thus expressing her indignation: he now 
came forward, and said, very gravely, 

"Nothing so bad, I trust, dame, as that he hath: 
you have not heard the news." 

"News !" quoth Giles. "No. Where is his Lord- 
ship r 

"He will be here presently," answered Downton, 
with such solemnity as to make the little group 
almost involuntarily draw their chairs closer to each 
other : " but in other guise than you expect." 

" Nay now. Master Churchwarden," expostulated 
Mistress Corbet, "how can you talk so fearfully? 
What is the matter with Lord Tyrringham V* 

" He is drowned," replied Downton. 

" Drowned !" cried all at once. " Where and 
howl" 

"He was told," replied the other, "that Sir 
Thomas Racton and the seminary had ridden 
towards Chertsey: and he must needs shew his 
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zeal by riding after them. Master Peyton told 
him it was not safe— on he would go : riding, as 
they told me that saw him, like a madman till he 
got on to the Range. Peyton was behind, and saw 
his master, — as he believes from his great eagerness, 
— strike off from the road on to the common. He 
knew how perilous that place is, and rode on, 
shouting as best he might. Presently it seemed as 
if Lord T3rrringham found out that he was wrong, 
and struck back for the road : and he might well 
enough have come back unto it, but that his horse 
took him into a gravel pit. The horse shot him 
off, and swam out himself. But whether it were 
that his rider were stunned, or encumbered with 
his riding cloak, or how, I wot not : but by the 
time Peyton could come at him, he was stark dead. 
I chanced to be out there, at the time : and with 
some work we got sundry labourers to lift him out, 
and carry him back : and, as I do think, they will 
presently be here." 

"An that be not God's judgment," cried Mistress 
Corbet, "no man did ever die by it." 

"Come, come, mistress," said her husband: "the 
mans dead and gone; so no more harm of him. 
At all events, if he lieth here, I will see that he 
is treated in all points as becometh a gentleman: 
for that, at the least, he was." 

"Well said. Master Landlord 1" cried the Church- 
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warden. " And now must I go and break the news 
to our good Doctor." 

That day week, there were two funerals in the 
churchyard of Shepperton. One of them took place 
early in the morning: — ^there was a train of 
mourners, with serirants and retainers in plenty. 
The coffin was adorned with silver plates : the 
clothes of the mourners of the richest cloth : nothing 
was wanting that could add pomp, or tell of great- 
ness : a large vault had been constructed : a 
baron's coronet was put up in the church. "The 
rich man died and was buried.*' But it was ob- 
served that Dr. Lenton read the service as if it 
were a painful task: the sexton did his duty in 
a careless way : the spectators looked round them, 
while the ceremony was proceeding, as if they only 
came to a sight : and the mourners hurried away, 
before the earth had been thrown in over the 
coffin. And this was the funeral of the courtier 
of twenty years. Lord Tyrringham of Tyrringham. 

Very different was that, which, in a few hours, 
succeeded it. Nearly the whole village was as- 
sembled in the churchyard; — a plain coffin oma- 
mented only with a wreath of autumn roses was 
borne out from the Rectory. Margaret followed 
close behind it: none could see her face, for she 
wore a thick veil; — ^none but guessed at what she 
was feeling. There were no other mourners : unless 
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iDdeed the true tears of the villagers might allow all 
to he reckoned as such. Dr. Lenton's voice faltered 
more than once; and when the clods were thrown 
in on the coffin^ he paused for a minute ere he could 
recover himself. And that was the funeral of 
Catherine Racton. They laid her in a spot which 
she had once mentioned to Margaret: it was on 
the south of the churchy and commanded a view of 
the swollen river, with the lovely fields beyond. 
And those fields beyond those dark waters — so 
more than one that was present felt — were no un- 
meet emblem of the Country where she then, having 
passed through the waves of this troublesome world, 
had been received into an eternal habitation. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



And if I have done well, and as is fitting the story, it is that 
which I desired; but if slenderly and meanly, it is that which 
I could attain unto. 

2 Maeeab. xv, 3& 



• 

It had cost Dr. Lenton much to administer anjr con. 
solation to the hereaved father. Father Francis, so 
far from being able to give any comfort to his friend, 
seemed plunged in the deeper distress of the two : and 
it was not easy to know in what way to address 
those who differed so materially in this point, from 
himself, as his visitors did from the Rector. On the 
day following Catherine's death. Dr. Lenton had set 
before them the uselessness and impropriety of their 
remaining longer under his roof : he spoke, he said, 
far more out of care for them, than consideration 
for himself: if they left England at once, in all pro- 
bability their way would be open: if not. Father 
Francis would possibly fall a victim to his own 
rashness, and Sir Thomas could hardly escape 
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trouble. These arguments at last weighed with the 
Knight and the Father : after one more look at the 
pale, but still peaceful and beautiful features of Ca- 
therine^ they took horse, and on the afternoon of 
the next day reached Brighthelmstone, where their 
vessel had waited for them. The village was so 
obscure, and indeed the whole county of Sussex so 
unfrequented, that they could not have chosen a 
better place for lauding. 

It may well be imagined how deeply Margaret 
felt the loss of her friend : how every object around 
her recalled the happy hours spent, during the last 
autumn, in her company: and how she sorrowed^ 
not indeed as those without hope, but yet deeply 
and bitterly. It had previously been arranged that 
her wedding should take place before Advent : but 
now, notwithstanding Catherine's often repeated 
hope that her own death might not defer it, by 
common consent of all parties, it was delayed till 
after Easter. 

In the meantime, Ralph Nowell had established 
himself in the Parsonage at Byfleet. He had found, 
unfortunately, more to do in his parish than he had 
expected: the late incumbent had, when a boy, 
been an exile, during Queen Mary's reign, first at 
Frankfort, and then at Geneva, and had come back 
deeply contaminated with the principles of the latter 
school. Nothing but his extreme old age had 
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prerented the Bishop from making a public example 
of him: he frequently officiated without the sur- 
plice; almost invariably omitted the Cross; and 
if he had a longer sermon than usual to preach, 
(they commonly exceeded two hours^) he made no 
scruple of leaving out a great part of the Prayers. 
One of the last acts of his life was to expend forty 
shillings on an arabesquely carved pulpit, which 
may still be seen there : the only gift he ever be- 
stowed on his church. 

Ralph Nowell found that the Altar, in the shape 
of a table, (which, it was whispered, had not been 
large enough for the late Parson's dresser,) stood in 
the middle of the nave, and formed a convenient 
receptacle for hats, cloaks, or other things of the 
same kind. It was not without some trouble that 
he removed it to the east end : and it was indeed at 
the expense of two learned sermons that he quieted 
the uproar thus raised. Margaret smiled — she was 
beginning to learn again how to smile — at the ac- 
count he gave of the looks of horror with which one 
or two Puritans in his parish regarded the alteration 
on the first Sunday after it had taken place; their 
threats of presenting the new clergyman to the 
Bishop, and the ease with which, when they found 
that he took no notice of it, all opposition died 
away. He again set up the Daily Service, which 
his predecessor had entirely neglected : and although 
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at present he could not hope that Church-feeling 
should he as wann at B3rfleet, where it had heen 
almost suffered to expire, as at Shepperton, where it 
had always heen kept alive, he entertained good 
hopes of bringing the two into closer approximation 
every day of his life. 

Easter at length past : and the earliest canonical 
day afterwards — ^the Monday after Low Sunday — 
was fixed for the marriage. Bishop Andrewes took 
up his abode at his old friend's house the Saturday 
before : and the villagers, who had seen enough of 
that Prelate to love and to value him, welcomed 
" the good Bishop," as they called him, with many 
an obeisance and smile as he rode by. 

"There is one grave," he said, as he returned from 
church on the following Sunday, "that I did not see 
when I was last here : and I doubt not that she who 
lieth there, is far better off than while she sojourned 
in this naughty world. And I am glad to see that 
the Cross marketh it out to be the resting place of a 
Christian." 

" It was her own wish, good my Lord," replied 
the Rector, "and I should be the last to gainsay it. 
What Master Donne saith concerning it, is, in my 
judgment, singularly well said." 

"I pray you,** asked the Bishop, "what saith 
her 

"Thus runneth it," replied the Rector. 

T 
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Since Chrbst embraced the Cross itself, dare I 
His Ima^, th' image of His Cross, deny ? 
Would I have profit by the Sacrifice 
And dare the chosen Altar to despise? 
It bore all other sins; but is it fit 
That it should bear the sin of scorning it ? 
Who from the picture would avert his eye. 
How would he fly His pains, Who there did die ? 
From me no pulpit, nor misgrounded law. 
Nor scandal taken, shall this Cross withdraw; 
It shall not, nor it cannot; for the loss 
Of this Cross were to me another cross: 
Better were worse; for no affliction, 
No cross were so extreme, as to have none. 
Who can blot out the Cross, which th* instrument 
Of QoD dewed on me in the Sacrament ? 
Who can deny me power and liberty. 
To stretch mine arms, and mine own Cross to be ? 
Swun, — and at every stroke thou art thy Cross ; 
The mast and yard make theirs, whom seas do toss. 
Look down, — thou spiest our crosses in small things ; 
Look up, — thou seest birds raised on crossed wings. 
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"She that is gone before us," said the Bishop, "bore 
her cross nobly, God knoweth; and she set us an 
example, how we should bear ours. Nay, my 
child, it is not well done to shed tears for her, that 
now, an she could, hath much more cause to shed 
them for us. She hath by so much an inheritance 
better than ours, by how much it is incorruptibUM — 
it is not I that say so, S. Peter telleth you so, if jou 
misdoubt me ; whereas all our pleasures here, be 
there no blasting to corrupt them nor no cankers to 
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defile them, do of themselves fade away ; corruption 
is kindly unto them ; then again, her's immarcesdMlis 
— our's fadeth away while yet it he uncorrupted— 
her 8 neyer. Or, say that our nature cometh not in 
for the present with her corrumpere or marcescere, 
yet still is there inquinare, and that is as bad: 
defiled be all our enjo3nnents at the best ; her's be 
pure, as being straight derived from Him Who only 
is Pure, as well as Only Wise. Meseemeth here is 
no great occasion of tears." 

The next morning came, and with it such music 
as the village band, under Master Corbet's guidance, 
could supply: the grey old chancel and stalls of 
the church were decorated with snowdrops, crocuses, 
and primroses, — ^and here and there with daffodils 
(for Easter fell late), under the Churchwarden's 
special direction: the Morning Prayers were at- 
tended by nearly all the village, for it was a general 
holyday : in the face of the congregation was troth 
vowed, and pledge given : and then, that, without 
which in those days no marriage would have been 
deemed hallowed, — the Holy Communion, — ^followed : 
its reception then being ordered, — as it is still 
recommended, — ^by the Church. Then the old 
bells rung out such a peal as they had seldom rung 
before : and the labourer, the farmer, the aged, the 
halt, the blind, and the friendless, all followed the 
group from the Parsonage to the Rectory-barn : and 

T 2 
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there^ in the enjo3niient of such a feast as a Priest 
might give and a Bishop might bless^ we will bid 
them adieu. 

But we will not leave the various personages of our 
tale without looking on to their subsequent course. 

Sir Thomas Racton, shortly after his return into 
France, took the vows in a Benedictine Convent^ 
wherein something of the original austerity was 
kept up. His estate did not pass from his family : 
for the grant by which it was to be conveyed to 
Lord Tyrringham not having been formally executed 
at the death of the latter, the King would not allow 
it to be made out for his heir. A distant relation of 
Sir Thomas's succeeded to it at his death; and the 
family which thus became the lords of Shepperton 
Manor, were afterwards warm friends of Dr. 
Lenton's. 

Father Francis became the head of one of the 
foreign English colleges, where he taught with 
great reputation as well for ability as for sanctity 
of life. 

Dr. Lenton lived on to the commencement of the 
troubles which terminated in the Great Rebellion; 
and by his advice and example kept many steady to 
their Church in those perilous times. When several 
of his brethren around him were relaxing in their 
attention to forms, some from the fear of offending 
weak consciences, some because they thought (and 
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they have their successors among us) that while 
Church feeling was so low, Church forms, which are 
hut the expression of that feeling, are but vain. Dr. 
Lenton, with far truer philosophy, urged the retention 
of Altar-candlesticks and copes to the very laat. 

" I am sure," he would say, " that they, whom I 
sometime knew, but who are now gone to their 
rest, never thought that man one whit the more 
in earnest for the welfare of his people, who was 
so anxious for the great doctrines of the Church, 
that he neglected Her more trifling appointments. 
And I do fear me, when I see men wearing mar- 
vellous foul surplices, or deprecating Altar-orna- 
ments, because, forsooth, these be but the out- 
side without the spirit, (as indeed they be no more,) 
I do fear me, I say, that such, (good men though 
they be,) do herein shew more pride than wisdom." 

For Margaret and her husband, it will suffice to 
describe one more scene of their lives: five and 
twenty years later than the era of our tale. 

It is a bright morning at the conclusion of sum- 
mer ; and in a cheerful old room which opens into 
the garden of the Parsonage of Byfleet, the win- 
dows flung open to admit the incense of the plesr 
sance, and the sweet songs of the birds, sat two 
ladies, busily engaged in working for the poor. 
The elder of the two, and evidently the mother, had a 
sweetness of expression which age, in removing much 
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of her beauty, could not remove : ever and anon she 
would address a few cheerful words to her daughter, 
and then resume her work with redoubled diligence. 
The youngest is so striking a resemblance of 
Margaret Lenton, as we have known her, that it 
is difficult to believe her a different being; the only 
difference is, that, perchance, there is a thought more 
of shade on her fair open brow (for her lot is cast 
in evil times), and rather less of brightness in 
her eye. As we look, the door opens, — and Ralph 
Nowell, now the priest somewhat advanced in life, 
and the father of a family, enters, with a tall, 
handsome stripling, resembling him sufficiently to 
leave no doubt as to their relation. 

" Well, wife," said the former, " the die is cast, 
the King hath set up his standard, and calleth all 
the good men and true of our country to join him." 

"Then, God forbid," said Margaret resolutely, 
though a tear was in her eye, " that Ralph should 
not be there ! Your sister and I, Ralph, have not 
been idle in preparing that you must take." 

" And you must e'en do with my horse," said his 
father, " for lack of a better, till you shall be pro- 
vided of one. And God send you safe back to us !" 

" Rather pray, father," said Ralph, " that He send 
me useful where I go." 

" Amen, Ralph, to that : but it excludeth not the 
other. However, as your grandfather Lenton, good 
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man, used to say, ' Man proposeth, but God dispo- 
seth :* and we may well leave both desires to Him. 
This only would I have you, remembering for what 
you fight, always to bear in mind, as your grand- 
father did before you, that the least labour under- 
taken for the sake of Holy Church shall in no wise 
lose its reward." 



Having had so much occasion to speak, in the foregoing 
tale, of the parish church of S. Nicholas, Shepperton, I can- 
not end, without expressing a wish that the parishioners may 
be induced to restore it, in some degree, to what it was in the 
days of Dr. Lenton. Would that they might be brought to 
seethe sin, as well as the hideousness, of their pues^ — to unite 
as one man in ejecting them, in pulling down their two equally 
frightful and needless galleries, and in replacing the magnifi- 
cent Font which, tradition says, formerly existed in their 
church! Would that, as God has blessed many of them 
with the good things of this world, so He might bless them 
with hearts willing to contribute, out of their superfluity, to the 
honour of His Holy Place ! 



THE END. 
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13p ti^e Ito. CDi^ril 1|ut(f)in»in, J^.ll. 

Student of Christ Church, Rector of Batsford, Gloucestershire. 

One vol. foolscap 8vo. Price 48. 6d. boards. 

" Clear and plain spoken Discourses, designed to prove the danger of 
slighting these means of Grace." — Bbitish Critic. 
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(10) BOOKS PUBLISHED BT W. J. CLEAVER, 



l&ef). 'StrtDorli Stolen. 



10s 4t ^ii* ^faoa:a Scobcll, i){|.%. 

Incnmbent of St. Peter's, Vere Street. 

" We have here six eloquent disooorses on that most interesting ert 
our blessed Lord's life — the temptation in the wilderness — which must 
produced a most powerftil sensation, when uttered by so able a divin 
distinguished a preacher as Mr. ScobelL" — Chjustiav Remsmbrakc: 



By the same, Fourth Edition. 

Selected and adapted to the purpose of Public Worship. 

ISmo. cloth, 2s. 



Hef). ISLlittts mUliBmsi, 

— — 

^j^e CEfootr ^SSag i% tjbeOItr ^lilas ; 

OR, THE LOVE OF NOVELTY IN RELIGION CENSURI 

A Sennon, 

Published by particular request. In 8vo. price Is. 6d. 



! 



9^ BAKER STREET, PORTMAIT SQUARE. 



(17) 



^omtirtfce's llrmoitr for iS^wc^fyxitn, 



a C|rr{0tian State. 



ISq lletbcrt ^ornSiie, 18.9. 

Formerly Prebendary of Westminster. Printed in 1649. 

A new edition, with an Appendix, General Index, &c., and' 
Preface, by the Re?. J. S. firewer, M.A., Queen's College, 
Oxford ; Classical Tutor of King's College, London, and Assistant 
Minister of Ely Chapel, Holbom. 

1 vol. deiny 12mo. 8s. 6d. cloth. 

" The Reviewer cannot but think, this truly learned work likely to prove 
useful to those of the clergy who may happen to be brought into contact 
with Presbyterianism, and avery one, who, like Mr. Brewer, undertakes the 
laborious work of editing them, is deserving of our gratitude."— Irish 

ECCLSSIASTXCAL JoUBHAIh 

" Among reprints of Old Divinity, there is an excellent tract by Thorn^ 
dike, on the Right of t^ Chnfeh in a Christlaa state, edited by the Rev. 
J. S. Brewer."— British Critic. 

« Men's minds were never more forcibly, drawn to the examination of the 
Church's right, .than at that epoch of our historv (1649) - the question was a 
practical, not a speculative one ! it was one with which all their dearest and 
most immediate mterests were bound mp i and with respect to which, con- 
sequently, their intellects and industry were sharpened to the highest degree 
of perfection. The controversial history of that period constitutes a spiritual 
armory, to whioh tlie diampionsof the Church will ever do well to refer for 
the weapons of their arduous warfare '^—Church Imtbllioencrr. 

" The literary public, but especially the student in theology, are much 
indebted to Mr. Brewer, for his seasonable reprint of this scarce and valu- 
able treaUse, wfaidi tanks among the foremost in the array of. standard 
Ei^lisb divinity"— TiMas, 21st December, 1841. 

« Aa our most learned and pious Thorndlke, of blessed memory, has 
evinced in different parts of his writings." — Bishop Bull, quoted m Dr. 
Fusey's letter to the Bishop of Oxford. 

" If the niimerous subjects which have employed our Author's pen, have 
not called forth an eloquence like Hooker's, they are at least marked with 
a penetration, judgment, learning, and logical ability, in no degree inferior 
to his great predecessor."~SoiTOB.*8 PRxrAcx. 
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(18) BOOKS PUBLISHED BY W. J. CLEAVSa, 



Sebrett^s peerage for 1844. 

A Genealogical and Heraldic Peerage of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Revised, Corrected and continued to April 1844. 

33q TSftnxijt €PolUn, 0Sf • 
1 vol. demy 8vo. half bound roan, SOs. 

Stbrett^s 33aronetage. 

1 vol. 8yo. half-bound| 288. 

In the present edition of the above two useftal Works seTeral Tatnable 
additions have been made. Competent judges have compared tiiem with 
those by Burke and Lodge, and pronounced them to be fkr more ooneeC 
than either. 



Saoisabel Bxib f^eUietia, 

Poems. 
In two Cantos each. 

12mo. clotl). Price 4s. 



CLEAVER'S 

Companfon for (ZD^urcj^men, 

A CALENDER: 

Containing the Lessons, with the Vigils, Fasts, and FeatiTala^ 
&c., as they are appointed to be read, or observed, by the oniCed 
Church of England and Ireland in her Book -of Common Prayer, 
daily throughout the year 1844. 

IScmg l&isatxtSU or Xttq^ T^tax, 

Redeeming the time, because ihe days are eviL 

Eph. y. 16. 




September, 1844. 



AfA(00tt« 



! 
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MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 
iStans of iDj^fcj^ are bets ntud^ 3Ulet)(ttcet)( in ^riee, 



SOLD BY 



M. J. (^Ieab^< 



ABERCROMBIE (John) ON THE INTELLEC- 
TUAL POWERS, and THE INVESTIGATION 
OF TRUTH, 1 vol. 8?o. cloth - - - 8 6 

ON THE MORAL FEELINGS, 

12mo. cloth - - - .-050 

ADDISON'S (Joseph) WORKS, by Bishop Hdrd, 

6 vols, large paper, cloth - - pub, at 51 Ss. 2 2 

AINSWORTH'S (W. H.) Historical Romance, THE 
TOWER OF LONDON. 1 vol. large 8vo. cloth - 15 

ANTIQUE VASES, ALTARS, PATERA, TRI- 
PODS, CANDELABRA, SARCOPHAGI, &c.^ 
ffom various Museums and Collections. Engraved 
on 170 plates, by Heniy Moses, with Historical 
Essays. 1 vol. small 4to. - - - - 1 1 

ARABIAN NIGHTS (The). A new Translation, by 
E. W. Lane, 3 vols. T03ral 8vo. illustrated with cuts. 

pub, at 4/. 2 10 

3 vols, same book bound calf 

i extra - - - - - -3 110 

A small and beautiful edition, 3 

vols. 32mo. Chistvick press - - - 6 6 
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BOOKS SOLD BY W. J. CLEAVER, 



-110 



ARCHITECTURE (PALACE OF) ; a Romance of 

Art and History, by George Wightwick, Architect. 

1 vol. royal 8?o. cloth elegant 

At the present time, when Architecture with its yarious 
styles commands so much attention, this work will be foond 
▼ery useful for its imfbrmatiou and illttStratioBS, SU in imniber. 

ARIOSTO'S ORLANDO FURIOSO. Translated, 
with Notes, by "W. S. Rose. 8 vols, small 8vo. 

puh. at 3/ 168. 116 

BARROWS (John) TOUR ROUND IRELAND, 

with plates, 1 vol. small 8vo. bds. pub. at 148. 4 6 

BARROW'S (John) EXCURSIONS IN THE 
NORTH OF EUROPE, with plates, 1 vol. smaU 
8vo. bds. .... pub. at 128. O 4 6 
BARETTI'S ITALIAN DICTIONARY. Dizonario 
delle Lingue Italiana ed Inglese di Guiseppe Baretti 
precedentu da una Grammatica delle due Inngue. 
Nova Edizione, corretta e migliorata, da Carlo 
Thomson. 2 vols. 8vo. bds. - - - 1 

1 bound in calf - - 1 

BLAIR'S (Hugh) SERMONS ; complete in 1 voL 
8vo. cloth - . . . pub. at lOs. 6d. 

— 5 vols. 8vo. cloth 

LECTURES ON RHETORIC AND 

BELLES LETTRES ; m 1 vol. 8vo. uniform with 
the above, with a Portrait - - - 

BLOXHAM'S (M. H.) PRINCIPLES OP GO- 
THIC ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE, 
Elucidated by Question and Answer ; illustrated with 
woodcuts, 1 vol. fcap. 8vo. - - - 

BRIDGE'S (Rev. C.) EXPOSITION OF THE 
119th psalm. 1 vol. cloth 



4 

12 

6 
14 






6 
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80, BAKEE STREET, POBTMAN SQUARE. 


(«i) 


THE BRIDGfiWATER TREATISES :- 




I. By the Rev. Dr. Chalmers — On tiie Power, 




Wisdomi aod Goodness of God, as manifested 




in the Adaptation of External Nature to the 




Mond and(InteUeetual Constitution of Man. 


■ 


2 vols. 8vo. - - - - - 


16 1 


II. By Dr. John Kidd— The Adq)tation <rf Ex- 


1 


ternal Nature to the Physical Condition of 


M 


Man. 8vo. - - - - - 


9 6 i 



III. By the Re?. W. Whstwell — ^Astronomy and 
General Pbysioe considered with reference to 
Natural Theology. 8va - - -096 

fcap. Svo. 6 
lY. By Sir CimRLEs Bell — The Hand, its Mechan> 
ism and Vital Endowments, as evincing design. 
Svo. with numerous wood-cuts - - 10 6 

V. By Dr. P. M. Roqet — ^Animal and Vegetable 
Physiology considered with reference to Natural 
Theology, 2 vols. 8vo. - - - 1 10 

VI. By the Rev. Dr. Buckland — On Geology and 

Mineralogy, with 80 plates, 2 vols. Svo. - 1 15 

The Supplementary Notes, and Additional 
Plate to the iFirst Edit may be. had separate, 
price Is. 6d. 
VI. By the Rev. W, Xjrby— On th? Histoi^y, 
Habits, and Instincts of Animals. 2 vols. Svo. 
plates - - - - -110 

VIII. By Dr. W. Prout — Chemistry, Meteorolpgy, 
and the Function of Digestion, considered with 
Reference to Natural Theology. Svo, - 15 

BROOKE'S (J. W.) DEMOCI^ATS OF MARY- 
L^BONE. 1 vol. crown Svo. doth .. - - 6 6 
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(22) BOOKS SOLD BY W. J. CLEATER, 



1 



BROCKEDON'S (William) ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF THE PASSES OF THE ALPS. 2 vols, royal 
4to. half-bound Morocco - - pub. at 151, 3 ID 
Contents : — ^Vol. I. The Little Saint Bernard — 
The Mont Gtodvre— The Mont Oenis— The 
Mont Saint Gothard — The Great Saint Bernard 
— and the Mont Stelvio. - - - 
Vol. II. The Cornice—The Grimsel and the Gries 
— the Bernardin and the Splugen — ^The Breimer 
— The Tende and Argentiere — and The Simplon. 
HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVEL- 
LERS FROM LONDON TO NAPLES. IHus- 
trated with engravings by W. and E. Finden. I voL 
royal 8vo. cloth bds. - - * -0100 
ITALY, Classical, Historical, and 



Picturesque, Illustrated and Described. 1 vol. 
folio. With numerous splendid engravings by the 
most eminent artists. - - - •550 

BROGDEN'S (Rev. James, M.A.) ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS OF THE LITURGY AND RITUAL 
OF THE UNITED CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
AND IRELAND: being Sermons and Discourses 
selected from the Works of eminent Divines, who 
lived during the 17th century. 3 vols, small 8vo. - 1 7 

BROUGHAM'S (Lord) DISCOURSE ON NA- 
TURAL THEOLOGY. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth - 8 

HISTORICAL SKETCHES of 

Statesmen who flourished in the time of George the 
Third : to which is added, Remarks on Party and an 
Appendix. The three series, 8 vols. 8vo bds. 

BURKE (Edmund), THE WORKS OF, by Henry ' 
Rogers. 2 vols, imperial 8vo. cloth - - 1 6 



it 
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80, BAKKR STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. (93) 

BLUNT'S (Henry) WORKS:— 

Family Exposition of the Pentateuch. Genesis. 1 vol. 6 
Discourses on the Thirty-nine Articles. 1 ?ol. - 5 6 
Exposition ofthe Epistles to the Seven Churches. |vol. 5 6 
Lectures of t*he History of Ahraham. 1 vol. - 5 6 

,, ,, Christ 3 parts - each 5 6 

Elisha. 1 vol. - - 5 6 

Jacob. 1 vol. - - 4 6 

Peter. I vol. - - 4 6 

St Paul. 2 parts - each 5 6 

Sermons preached at Chelsea. 1 vol. - - 6 * 

BROWN'S (John) DICTIONARY of the BIBLE; 
containing an Historical and Geographical Account 
of the Persons, Places, and other objects mentioned 
in the Old and New Testaments. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth - 8 

BUCK'S (Charles) THEOLOGICAL DICTION- 
ARY ; containing Definitions of all Religious and 
Ecclesiastical Terms, and a vast quantity of other 
useful matter. Enlarged by D. Henderson. 1 thick 
8vo. vol. - - - - -, -0 17 

BUFFON'S NATURAL HISTORY, by Smellie 
and Wood. A new edition enlarged, illustrated with 
above 600 copper plates. 20 vols. 8vo. cloth 

pub, at 12/. 6 16 6 

by John Wright, illustrated 

with wood- cuts. 4 vols. 12mo. calf - -220 

BUNYAN'S (John) PILGRIM'S PROGRESS, 
with Life by Southey ; illustrated with engravings. 
1 vol. 8vo. cloth - - - --0 10 6 

■ ^with plates, 8vo. cloth - 6 

BURKE'S (John) HISTORY OF THE COM- 
MONERS. 4 vols, royal 8vo. cloth, pub. 9i 61. 6s. 3 10 






(24) BOOKS SOLD BY W. J. CLEAVER, 



BURKIT'S (William) EXPOSITORY NOTES ON 

THE NEW TESTAMENT. 2 vols. 8?o. oloth - 14 
RURNET'S (Bishop) EXPOSITION OF THE 

THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES. I vol. 8?o. doth - 6 6 
BURN'S (Robert) THE WORKS OF, with'Sto- 

thard's illustrations. 4 vols. 8?o. cloth. jw&. at U. 16s 16 
WORKS, with Life by A. Cunningham. 

8 vols. fcap. 8vo. cloth - pub, at 5s. per voL 15 
complete in 1 vol. large 8vo. cloth - 16 



BUTLER'S (Bishop) ANALOGY of RELIGION, 

by Halifax. 1 vol. 12mo. - - - 4 6 

with Index, 1 voL 8vo. cloth - 5 6 

BUTLER'S (Francis Anne) JOURNAL. 2 vols. 

small 8vo. bds. - -- - -050 

BYRON'S (Lord) POETICAL WORKS. Murray's 

handsome Library Edition, in 8 vols. 8vo. cloth 

pub, at 42. 4s. 2 12 6 
with Finden's and Westall's 

illustrations .- - - - -4 18 
Pocket Edition, 10 vols. 18mo. 



with frontispieces, cloth, gilt leaves, at 3s. per vol. 

sold separately. 

Vol. 1.— Childe Harold. 

2 & 3.— Tales. 

4 & 5. — Dramas. 

6, 7, 3^ 8. — Miscellanies. 

9 & 10.— Don Juan. 

WORKS, with his Letters and Journals, and 



his Life by Thos Moore, Esq. in 17 vols. fcap. 8vo. 

cloth .... pub, at 47. 58. 3 8 

' ■ — complete in 1 vpl. royal 8vo. with 



all the Notes contained in the 17 vol. edit, with 

portrait and vignette title by Finden - - 1 15 



t 

so, BAKEB STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. (85) 

BYRON'S LIFE and PROSE WORKS, including 
his Letters and Journals, by Thomas Moore, Esq. 
3 vols. Svo. plates) calf extra, very scarce - - 3 

LIFE, complete in one vol. - - 15 

BYRON'S CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. 
EmbellisHed with beautiful steel engravings ; superbly 
bound in cloth, gilt top. I vol. Svo. - - 1 16 

CAMPBELL'S (Thomas) SPECIMENS OF THE 
BRITISH POETS, with Biographical and Critical 
Notices, and an Essay on English Poetry. In 1 vol. 
medium Svo. cloth - - - - -0 15 

CAMPBELL'S (Dr. G.) Translation from the Greek 
of the four Gospels, with Preliminary Dissertations 
and Notes. 4 vols. Svo. cloth. - pub, at 2/. 2s. 1 4 

ON THE MIRACLES, &c. 1 vol. 

Svo. Cloth - - - - - -066 

PHILOSOPHY OF RHETORIC. 



1 vol. Svo. cloth - - - - -070 

CARPENTER'S BIBLICAL COMPANION, or an 
Introduction to the reading and study of the Holy 
Scriptures ; comprising a comprehensive digest of the 
principles and details of Biblical Criticism, Interpre- 
tation, Theology, History, Natural Science, &c. 4to. 10 

CAUNTER'S (J. H.) POETRY OF THE PEN- 
TATEUCH. 2 vols. Svo. cloth - - - 1 10 

CAVE'S (William) PRIMITIVE CHRISTIA- 
NITY. A new edition, by Hbnry Caret, M.A. 
1 vol. 8vo. cloth - - - - -070 

LIVES OF THE APOSTLES and the Two 

Evangelists, St Mark and St. Luke. A new edition 

by Carey. 1 vol. Svo. cloth - - - 7 

CALVIN'S (Johm) COMMENTARY ON THE 
PSALMS. 3 volt. Svo. cloth - - - -14 
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BOOKS SOLD BT W. J. CLEAVER, 



CALMETS DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, 
with the Biblical Fragments by the late .Charles 
Taylor, illustrated with maps and engravings. 5 
vols. 4to cloth - - pub. at 10/. lOs. 5 5 

complete in 1 voL imperial 

8vo. with maps and engravings on wood - - I 4 

CAMPBELL'S (Thomas) SPECIMENS OF THE 
BRITISH POETS, with Biographical and Critical 
Notices, and ah Essay on English Poetiy. A new 
and beautiful edit complete, 1 yol. royal 8vo. cloth gilt 10 

CHRISTIAN YEAR (The), by Keblb. A hand- 
some library edition, in 1 voL 8vo. - - - 10 6 

1 voL fcap. 8vo. - - 6 

32ma - - 8 6 

ditto morocco plain - 11 

morocco elegant - - 12 6 

calf, half extra - - 9 6 

CHRONICLES OF CRIME (The), by Camdew 

Pel HAM, Esq. ; illustrated with engravings, 2 vols. 

8vo. cloth - - - - - -100 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND MAGAZINE (The). 

Vols. I. to VII. cloth - - - - 1 1 

CLARENDON'S HISTORY of the REBELLION. 

A new edition, from the original manuscript. 1 vol. 

imperial Svo. cloth .... 



- 17 



In this Edition the original manuscript deposited in the 
Bodleian Library has been followed throughout, the suppressed 
passages have been restored, and the interpolations made by 
the fint editor have been rejected. The public therefore are 
now in possession of the genuine text of this important work. 

COLLINS' (C. T.) PERRANZABULOE j The Lost 
Church Found. 1 vol. small Bvo. cloth 

COLLEGE ATLAS, for Schools and Families, with 
an Index of 26,000 places. Cloth, fcap. folio 
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80, BAKER STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. (27) 

CLARKE'S (Adam) CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY ; 

with Life by S. Dunn, t vol. 12mo. cloth - 4 

CL ATER'S (F.) CATTLE DOCTOR. 1 vol.. 12mo. . 

cloth - - - « - -060 

FARRIERY. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth - 6 

CLARKE'S (E. D.) TRAVELS in Various Countries 

of Europe, Asia and Africa. A fine clean copy, in 

11 vols. 8vo. bds. ... -pi»&. at 9/. 12s; 550 
COOMBE ABBEY, an Historical Tale of the Reign 

of James the First, by Selina Bunburt. 1 vol. 

8vo. cloth elegant - - - . -086 

COMBER (Dean Thomas), The Works of 7 vols. 

Svo. cloth - - - - -286 

COTTAGER'S SABBATH; a Poem by Samuel 
Mullen. With 17 steel engravings, from designs 
by H. Warren. 1 vol. Svo. cloth elegant - - 12 

COWPER'S (Wm.) life AND WORKS, with his 
Private Correspondence, edited by Grimshawe. 8 
vols. fcap. 8vo. cloth - - pub, at 21, 1 10 

elegantly bound in calf, marble leaves 3 3 

« 

POEMS ; with a Biographical and 

Critical Introduction, by the Rev. Thomas Dale ; 
illustrated with wood cuts. 2 vols. Svo. half morocco 1 14 

This is by far the handsomest edition of the Poems of Cowper, 
illustrated with beautiftd woodcuts, and is admirably designed 
for a present. 

CRABBE'S (Gborgb) POETICAL WORKS, with 
his Letters and Journals, and his Life by his Son. 
8 vols. fcap. Svo. cloth - - - - 2 

elegant, in calf, marble leaves 3 10 

CRACKS OF THE DAY (The). Edited by 
Wildrak«. 1 vol, royal Svo. illus^ated with plates - 1 1 
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(9B) BOOKS SOLD 3Y W. J. CLEAVER, 



CRAMP'S (Wm.) philosophy of LANGUAGE, 
with practical Rules, for acquiring a knowledge of 

English Grammar. 8vo. bds. - - - 7 6 

" Though grammar be usually amongst the first things 
taiq^ht, it 18 always one of the last understood."—- Tooks. 

CRtJDENS (Ale3^.) concordance to thef Old 

and New Testament 1 voL imperial 8vo. cloth - 12 
DANIELL'S (William. A-, R.A.) ANIMATED 
' NATURE, with illustrative Scenery. 2 vols, folio - 2 2 
DE FOE (Danibl), the Novels and Miacellameous 

Works of, by Sir Walter Scott ; in fcap. 8vo. vols. 

each 0. 6 
DE LAMARTINE'S (Alphonse) PILGRIMAGE 

TO THE HOLY LAND. 3 vols, post Svo. cloth 12 
DELPHIN AND VARIORUM CLASSICS (The). 

By Yalpy. a beautifully clean and perfect copy, 141 

vols. Svo. bds. ... pub. at 141/. 22 

DODDRIGE*S (Philip) FAMILY EXPOSITOR, 
with critical Notes. 4 vols. Svo. cloth pub, at 2L 28. 1 8 
DON QUIXOTE DE LA MANCHA. Jarvis's 

Translation. A new edition,- with 800 illustrations. 

3 vols, royal Svo. cloth - - - - 2 2 

DWIGHT'S (Timothy) THEOLOGY, Explained 

and Defended. 5 vols. Svo. bds.,- - - - 1 10 

EDGE WORTH'S (M.) TALES AND NOVELS. 

IS vols. fcap. Svo. doth - - pub. at 4/. lOs. 2 12 6 

ELEGANT EXTRACTS; Prose, Verse, Epistles, 

and Trai^slations. l2vol8. ISmo. cloth />«&. at32.ds. 1 11 6 
ELLIS'S (Mrs.) WOMEN OF ENGLAND ; their 

Siicial Duties and Domestic Habits. 1 vol. small 

Svo. cloth - - - -.- 090 

ELSLEY'S ANNOTATIONS on the Four Gospels 

and Acts. 2 vols. Svo. bds. - - - 1 1 
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80. BAKER STREET, FORTMAN SQUARE. 



(») 



ESSAYISTS (BRITISH) The, with Prefaces, His- 
torical and Biographical, by A. Chalmers, F.S.A., 
38 vols. fcap. 8vo. - - - - 

FAMILY LIBRARY, in vols. : embossed cloth 

pub, at 5s. each 

FIELDING (Henry), THE WORKS OF, complete 
in one large Svo. vol., with life by Roseoe, imd t>or- 
trait, cloth .... 

' : 'S LIFE OF JONATHAN WIL^D; 



- 3 13 6 



3 



- 14 



with illustrations. I vol. post Svo. cloth - 
FINDEN'S VIEWS of Porta and Harbours, Watering 
Places, Fishing Villages, and other Picturesque Ob- 
jects on the English Coast 1 vol. 4to. morocco , 
elegant, gilt eclges . . - . 

FLORESTON ; or, the New Lord of the Maaor, with 
plates, 1 vol. cloth - - just pub, at lOs. 6d. 

FLUGEL'S COMPLETE DICTIONARY or the 
GERMAN AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 
Adapted to the English Students, with great additions 
of improvements : by C. A. Fielino and A. Heimanu. 
2 vols. Svo. cloth - . - - - 

FORSYTH'S (J. S.) DICTIONARY OF DIET. 
1 vol. small Svo. bds. - ... 

FORSYTH (Joseph) ON THE ANTIQUITIES, 
ARTS AND LETTERS IN ITALY. 1 vol. fcap. 
Svo. cloth - . - - - 

FOX'S (John) BOOK OF MARTYRS ; with Nptcs, 
&c. by MiLNER. 1 thick vol. Svo. cloth 

FROUDE'S (R. H.) REMAINS. 2 vols. Svo. cloth 

FULLER'S (Thomas) HISTORY op the UNIVER- 
SITY OF CAMBRIDGE and of WALTHAM 
ABBEY ; with Notes by James Nicols. 1 vol. 
Svo. plates - " - - 



- 10 6 



- 1 11 6 
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(30) BOOKS SOLD BY W. J. CLEAVER, 



FOXE'S ACTES and MONUMENTS op thbse 
LATTER AND PEKILLOUS DA^ES : touching 
matters of the Church : with a Preliminary disserta- 
tion, hy the Rev. George Townsend, M,A. Pre- 
bendary of Durham. Edited by the Rev. S. R. Cat- 
tley, M.A. 8 toIs. 8vo. - - - - 3 10 

FRANKLIN'S (John) FIRST AND SECOND 
JOURNEY TO THE POLAR SEA. 4 vols. 
ISmo. half-calf, and plates - - - - 14 

GALLERY OF BRITISH PORTRAITS (The). 
Published under the superintendence of the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful knowledge. Consisting of 
Men of Letters — Artists — DiTines — Men of Science 
— Statesmen and Lawyers — ^Warriors and Naviga- 
tors-^engraved in the first style of Art ; with Memoirs. 
3 vols, imperial Svo. cloth, gilt edges - - 1 15 

GALLERY OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
PORTRAITS. Published under the superinten- 
dence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge. 168 Portraits, with Memoirs. 7 vols. 

imperial 8vo. bound in extra cloth, top edges gilt 

pub. at 71. 7s. 4 4 

GEORGE THE THIRD, HIS COURT AND 

FAMILY. 2 vols. 8vo. half-calf - - - 14 

GIBBON'S HISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND 

FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 8 vols. 

8vo. calf, half-extra - - - - 4 4 
with the careful omission of all 

passages of an irreligious and immoral tendency, by 

Thomas Bowdler, Esq. 5 vols. 8vo. bds. 

pub. at 3/. 3s. 1 4 

GIDEON, " The Mighty Man of Valor." Fcap. 8vo. 

cloth - - - - - -070 



go, BAKER STREET, FORTMAN SQUARE. (31) 



GILPIN'S WOKKS ON THE PICTURESaUE 
IN LANDSCAPE SCENERY AND GARDEN- 
ING, comprising Observations and Artistical Re- 
marks on the picturesque beauty of various parts 
of England, Wales, and Scotland, in a series of 
Tours and Essays, viz. — 

1. Northern Tour— Mountains and Lakes of Cum; 
berland and Westmoreland, 2 vols. 

2. Southern Tour — Hampshire, Sussex, and Kent 

3. Western Tour — Hampshire and 'the Isle of 
Wight, Wiltshire, Surrey, Somersetshire, Devon, 
Dorset 

4. Eastern Tour-^Cambridge, Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Essex, and North Wales. 

5. Scottish Tour— The Highlands, 2 vols. 

6. River Wye, and several parts of South Wales. 

7. Forest Scenery and other Woodland Views, 
chiefly in the New Forest, Hampshire, 2 vols. 

8. Five Essays — On Picturesque Beauty ; on Pic- 
turesque Travel ; on Sketching Landscape ; on 
the Author's Principles and mode of executing 
his Drawings. 

9. Essay on Prints and early Engravers. 
Together 18 vols. 8vo. with 187 aquatinta engravings, 

boards .... pub» at 10/. 10s. 440 
GIRDLESTONE'S (Charles) OLD TESTA- 
MENT, with a Conmientary, consisting of Short 
Lectures for the daily use of Families. Vols. 1 to 4, 
8vo. cloth . . w . . each 18 

NEW TESTAMENT, complete 

in 2 vols. 8vo. cloth ... each 18 

GLEIG'S (G. R.) SERMONS FOR PLAIN 
PEOPLE. Foap.8vo.bd8. - - - 4 6 





(Jt) BOOKS SOLD BT W. J. CLEAVERp 

GOLDSMITH'S (Oliver) MISCELLANEOUS 
WORKS, including a variety of Pieces now first 
eoUected, with his Life, by James Prior. 6 vols. 
8vo. beautifully printed, with elegant frontispieces, 
gilt cloth ... pub, at 3^ 1 8s. 2 5 

GOLOWNIN'S (Capt.) MEMOIRS OF A CAP- 
TIVITl^ IN JAPAN ; with Observations on the 
Country and the People. 3 vols. Svo. cloth 

pub, at 1/. lis. 6d. 10 

GORTON'S (John) TOPOGRAPHICAL DIC- 
TIONARY OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRE- 
LAND, with fifty-four quarto maps, by Sydney 
Hall. 3 vols, Svo. cloth - - - - 2 12 i 

GOULD'S (John) DICTIONARY OF PAINTERS, 
SCULPTORS, ENGRAVERS, AND ARCHI- 
TECTS. 2 vols. fcap. 8vo. cloth - pub. at 14s. 6 4 

GRANVILLE (A. B.) ST. PETERSBURGH. 
2 vols. Svo. plates, half-calf - - - 1 6 ( 

GRAY and PERCY'S KEY TO THE OLD. AND 
NEW TESTAMENT AND APOCRYPHA. Svo. 
cloth - - - - - -07( 

HAMPTON'S POLYBIUS. 2 vols. Svo. calf - 1 1 C 

HARE'S (A, W.) SERMONS. 2 vols. smaU Svo. : 
cloth - - - - - - 16 C 

HARTLEY'S (D.) OBSERVATIONS ON MAN, 
in Two Parts. 1 voL Svo. bds. - - - J 

HAZLITT'S (Wm.) LECTURES ON THE DRA- 
MATIC LITERATURE OF THE AGE OF 
ELIZABETH, fcap. cloth - - - 5 

HENRY'S (Matthew) EXPOSITION OF THE . 
OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS, with prefa- 
tory Remarks by Bickersteth. 6 vols. 4to. cloth - 6 6 



HEBER'S I (Bishop) NARRATIVE, with Letters 
written in India. 8 toIs. 8?a oalf^ marble leaves -200 

■ SERMONS, preached in England. Svo. 

calf, marble leaves - - - - 14 

■ ■ SERMONS on the Lessons, Gospel or the 



EpSstle, for every Sunday and Week-day Festivals 
throughout the.Year. 2 vols, eloth - - 16 

POETICAL WORKS ; now first oolleoted 



in I vol. I&ip. Svo. cloth, with Portrait - - 8 6 
MEMOIRS AND CORRESPON- 



DENCE : edited by His Widow, with Selections 

from his Unpablished Poems and Private Papers; 

with a Journal of his Tour in Northern Europe, and a 

History of the Cossacks. 2 vols. 4to. eloth - 17 

HEDERICI LEXICON GRiGCUM, by Larcber. 

4to. bds. ... -puft. atU14s. 18 

HEMAN'S (Mrs.) WORKS. A complete and uniform 

edition, with a memoir by her Sister ; embellished 
** with a Portrait and appropriate landscape illustrations. 

7 vols. fcap. 8vo. - ... - -115 

HIGGINS (W. M.) ON THE EARTH, its Physical 

Condition, &c. 12mo. cloth - - -066 

HISTORY OF MATTHEW WALD, by Locmart. 

12mo. bds. ... pub, 10s. 6d. 2 6 

HOFL AND'S (Mrs.) PATIENCE— REFLECTION 

—ENERGY— DECISION— HUMILITY— AND 

FAREWELL TALES. Fcap. bd. gilt edges each 6 
HOOKE'S (N.) ROMAN HISTORY, from the 

Building of Rome to the Ruin of the Commonwealth, 

with maps. 6 vols. Svo. calf pub, at 82. 8s. in bds. 2 12 6 
HOOKER'S (Richard) WORKS, with life by Izaak 

Walton. 2 vols. Svo. cloth - - - 16 



(84) BOOKS PtJBLISHBD BT W. J. CLBATER, 

■ ■ ■ 

HOOPER'S MEDICAL DICTIONARY, seventh - 
edition, by Klein Ghakt,- M; D. 1 thick voL 8vo. 

bds. . .- - - '.:. - 1 le 

HORNE'S (Bishop) WHOLE WORKS, wiUi Life 
by Wm. /ones. 4 ▼ols.Sta bds.- - ''-..:.- 1 16 

: , calf - : - - 2 12 6 

-^ (Thomas Haetitell, B.D.) INTRO- 



DUCTION TO THE CRITICAL STUDY AND 
. KNOWLEDGE OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 

Seventh edition (last but one), corrected' and enlarged. 

5 vols. 8voj half bound cloth ' - - • - 2 12 6 

HUBERTS (F.) NATURAL HISTORY 01? BEES. 

12mo. cloth - - : - :'" . . -040 

HUSKISSON'S (Right Hon. Wk.) SPEECHES, 

with Life. 3 vols. 8vo. - pub^ at 2/. 28. 14 

HUTCHINS0N?S (H. M.) FAMILIAR DIS- 

COURSES. 2 vols. 8va bds. - ' - - Q 16 
•^- REASONS FOR CONSERVA- 
TISM. 8vo. - - -.,. -046 
(Cyril) PLAIN SERMONS on 



the Church Ministry and Sacraments ; designed to be 
read before Servants. 1 vol fcap. - - 4 6 

HALLAM'S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF 
' ENGLAND, from the Accession of Henry VII. to 
the Death of George II. Foarth Edition. 2 vols. 
calf gilt - — - - - -190 

HUME'S (D.) HISTORY OF ENGLAND, conti- 
nued by T. Smollett ; complete in one very thick 
vol. royal 8vo.' cloth t - - -110 

10 vols. 8vo. bds. - - - - 2 2 

HUMPHREY'S (Master) CLOCK. VoL .1, with 
Plates by Cattermole and Browne - - - Oi&O 



\ 



^B 



80, BAKB& 8TBEET, PORTHAN. SQUARE. (») 



KURD'S (Bishop) WORKS. 8 volt. 8yo. clodk -. 110 

HUTTON'S (Chas.) COURSE OF MATHEMA- 
TICS. A new edition, by Wm. Rutherford. 1 
vol. Svo. doth - - - .. , - 15 

ILLUSTRATED COMMENTARY ON THE OLD 
AND NEW TESTAMENTS ; being a Republica- 
tion of the Notes of the Pictorial Bible. 5 vols, post 
Svo. cloth - ...., .• -1100 

IRONS' (W. J.) LENT LECTURES. ON THE 

HOLY CATHOLIC CHURCH. Svo. doth ^046 

JAMES'S (Dr. John) SUNDAY LESSONS, with 

Commentary. 12mo.'clofh ' -' .- - 12 

COMMENT ON.THE COLLECTS. .12mo 

bds. - - , * . - . - .5 

CHRISTIAN WATCHFULNESS. 12mo, 



bds. - - - ., -. -060 

JAMES'S (G.P. R) MEMOIRS OFCELEBRA- ; 

TED WOMEN ; in 2 vols, post Svo. cloth pub» at ids OS 
•JAMES'S (J. T.) TOUR IN GERMANY. 2 vols. 

Svo. calf - ,,- - - -110 

JARDINE*S (Sir William) NATURALIST'S. LI- ; . ^ 

BRARY ; with colored plates; Foap. Svo. vols, each 5 
NATURAL HISTORY 

OF HUMMING BIRDS. Illustrate^ by 34 colored 

plates, numerous wood-cuts, and portrait and memqir 

of Linnaeus. 2 vols. Sva morocoo, gilt edges - 1 16 

JEWELL'S (Bishop) APOLOGY OF THE 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND; with Notes, Fcap. 

Svo. cloth - - - - - -050 

JOSEPHUS (Flavius), THE WORKS OF ; by Wm. 

Whiston, 3 vols, Svo. cloth - - - 1 1 

JOURNAL OF A NATURAJ-IST. 1 voL small 

Svo. cloth - - - - - -0<^96 



(M) 



BOOKS BOLD BY/Vf. J. CLSAYEB, 









- 16 



- 18 



- 10 6 



6 

4 




6 



KIRKE WHITE'S BJSMAINS, with an Aeooant of 
his Life, by Dr. Sovthbt. 2 toIs. in 8to. oalf, half 
extra ..... 

LABORDE'S (M. Leon de) MOUNT SINAI and 
PETRAE. 1 Tol. 8vQ. plates, doth 

LAKES or LANCASHIRE, WESTMORELAND, 
AND CUMBERLAND : ^delineated in 48 engiaf ing% 
firom drawings by Joseph Tarington, R.Ak, with Des- 
criptions, Historical, Topographioal, and Hcturesqae* 
By Thomas Hartwbll Hobne. 1 toI. Iblio cloth 
bds. - ■ - - - . • . ■- 

LAMB'S TALES FROM SHAKSPEARE, designed 
principaDj for Ae use of Young Persons ; embellished 
with 20 large and beautiful wood-cut engrarings, 
from designs by Harvey. Fcap. 8to. cloth -' - 

LANDOR'S (W. S.) POEMS. 12mo. half-calf - 

LANGS (J. D.) HISTORl^CAL AND STATISTI- 
CAL ACCOUNT OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 
2 vols, crown Svo. cloth - - - 

LARDNER (Nathaniel) THE WORKS OF; with 
Life by Dr. Kipfis. 10 vols. 8vo. cloth, pub, at 5^ 58. 4 4 

LA TROBE'S (J. A) SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS, a Series of Engravings, with Explanations 
and Remarks. 1 vol. 4to. half morocco pub. at U 1 Is 6 1 3 

LAW'S (Wm.) serious CALL TO A DEVOUT 
AND HOLY LIFE. 1 vol. 12mo. bds. pub, at 5s. 6d. 

LE BAS'S (C. W.) SERMONS. 3 vols. 8vo. bds. - 1 

ON THE MIRACLES. 12mo. cloth - 

LE KEUX'S MEMORIALS OF CAMBRIDGE , 
a Series of Views of the Colleges, Halls, and Public 
Places, with Historical and Descriptive Accounts, by 
Wright and Jones ; in 2 vols. Vol. 1, 8vo. cloth 110 



-080 
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go, BAKER STREET, FORTMAK BQVARE. (87) 

LEIGHTON'S (Archbmhop) WHOLE WORKS, 
by Pearson. 4 toIs. 8to» bcU. - - - 1 16 

ON SAINT PETER. 2 vols. 8m 18 

LELAND»S (John) VIEW OF DEISTICAL 

WRITERS. Svcbds. - - - -070 

LETTERS FROM the SHORES of the BALTIC. 

2iid edition, with 20 etchings. 2 f ols. crown 8vo. -• 1 
LIBRARY OP ANGLO-CATHOLIC THEOLOGY. 
Svo. cloth ..... each 10 6 

Volumes published :— - ' 

Andrewes' Sermons, Vol. I., II., III., and IV. 
Arohbiihop Bramhjill's Works — ^ishop Andrews's 
XCVI Sermons — Couraybr on English Ordinations 
— are in course of publication 
LIBRARY OF THE FATHERS. Sva eloth 

Volume^ published :-^ 
I. The Confessions of S. Augustine ; -also, S. Au* 
gustini Confessibnes ; ad fidem Cod. Oxon. 
recensitse et ex ipso Augustiao illustratse « S^ 

II. The Catechetical Lectures of S. Cyril of Jeru* 

salem • - •• ^. -0 10 6 

III. S. Cyprian's Treatises - - . 10 6 

IV. & V. S. Chrysostom's Homilies on 1 Corinthians - IS 

VI. S. Chrysostom on Galatians and Ephesiaas - 10 6 

LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE. 

in vols. £Bap. 8yo. oloth ... gach 046 
LOCKE'S (John) ESSAY ON THE^ HUMAN 
UNDERSTANDING. Complete in 1 vo% Byo. 
calf, marble leaves, with Notes and Hlustratiens - 13 l> 
LUSHINGTON'S (Mrs. C.) NARRATIVE OP A 
JOURNEY FROM CALCUTTA TO EUROPE, 
by way of Egypt 1 vol 12mo. calf, marble leaves - 12 



RE 



(«) 



300K8 SOLD BY.W. J. CLEAVER, 



LOCKHAKT'S (J. G.) ANCIENT SPANISH 

. BALLADS, Historical and Romantic. A new edi- 
tion, <reviaed ;. withnumdrous iilnstrations, from draw- 
ings by AllaUi Roberts, Simson, Warren, Aubrey, and 

■ Harvey ;• and with ornamental title, borders, and 
yignette& 1 toL super, cloth gilt, small 4>to. - 

LOUDON'S (Uk8.\ GARDENING FOR LADLES. 
Fcap. SycL cldth. " '-• . . - . J ■ 

LYALL'S (Charles) PRINCIPLES -OF GEO- 
LOGY. Sixth edition, in 8 vols. 12mo. cloth 

MACKENZIE'S (HlsNRT). WORKS; in 8 vols, 
crown 8?o. cloth - - - pub, at 3L 38. 

MACGREGOR'S (Secretary of tiie Board of Trade) 
COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. A Digest of the 
Productive Resources, Commercial Legislation, 
Customs, Tarifis, &c. of all nations. 3 vols, large 
8vo. cloth -. • • .. - . : « 

MAGEE (Archbishop) ON ATONEMENT AND 
SACRIFICE, with an Appendix, &c Fifth edition, 
3 vols. 8vo. bds. ^ - ^ 

MAHON'S (LORD) HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
fn>tn the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace of Aix-la- 
Chappelle ; in 3 vols; -8vo. cloth ^ - - 

MALTBY'S (Bishop) SERMONS, preached in the 
Chapel of Lincoln's Ind.. . 8vo. - pub. at 10s. 6d. 

MANT'S (Bp.) scriptural NARRATIVES. 
1 vol. 8vo. bds.. -'.. . - ' '■■■'' puh: at ISs. 



- 11 



- 



-21 



- I 



- 2 



ON THE PSALMS. .8vo. bds. pub. at 128.. 



MANTELL'S (a A.) WONDERS OF GEOLOGY. 

In 2 vols, fcap 8yo. cloth;. illustrated . - -0 1! 

MASSILLON'?^ (jroHN Baptibt) SERMONS. ; avo. 

, . . .i ; ■ . , .. * ; pub. at 12s. i 



!■ » 



f ■■' I c 



8Q» BAKJ&R STREET* PORTMAN SQUARE. 



(39) 



MARRYATT'S (Capt.) MASTERMAN READY ; 
written for Youog People. Fcap. 8vp. cuts, 3 vols. 

each 0.76 
MARTIN'S CIVIL COSTUME OF ENGLAND, 
from the Conquest to the Present Period;, dntwn ' 
from Tapestry, Monumental Effigijss, Illuminated . . 
. MSS., Portraits, &c. 1 vol. 4to. cloth elegant, gilt , 

edges - - - - -., -220 

MATTHEWS (Henry) DIARY of AN INVALID. 

Fifth edition, 12mo. cloth - - - - 7 6 

MAWE AND ABERCROMBIE'S EVERY MAN 

HIS OWN GARDENER. 12mo. cloth - . - 4 6 
MEDWIN'S (Thomas) ANGLER IN WALES. 2 

vols. 8vo. plates, calf, marble leaves, - - I 2 

MELVILL'S (H.) SERMONS. ^ vols. 8vo. tds. - 1 4 
METROPOLITAN PULPIT ; or Sketches of the ' 

most Popular Preachets in London. 2 vols^ 12mo. - 1 1 
MILMAN'S (H. H.) POETICAL WORKS. 3 vols. 

fcap. Svo. - - - *. . - 18 • 

MILTON'S POETICAL WORKS, by Sir Eoerton 

Bridges, Bart, with Turner's Plates. 6 vols. fcap. 

calf, marble leaves - - - -2120 
^with Turner's Plates. 

1 vol. fcap. Svo. cloth - - - . - 6 6 

with a Menhoir, and 

Critical Remarks on his Genius and Writings, by 

James Montgomery ; and 120 engravings, from ' 

drawings by Wm. Harvey. 2 vols. Svo. moroeoo 

elegant -, - - - - -114 

.. — 2 vols. Svo. oloth. - . - 1 4 



MONTEATH'S (Robt.) FORRESTER'S GUIDE. = 

1 vol Svo. bds. - - - puh. at 168. 0.30 



(40) BOOKS SOLD BT W. J. CLEAVER, 


MONTAGUE'S (Lady M. W.) WORKS ; by Lord 








Wharncliffe. 9 Tola. 8vo. cloth pub, at 21. 28. 


I 


1 





MOORE (Sir John) LIFE OF ; by J. C. Moore. 








2 vols. 8vo. bds. - - - - - 





15 





MOORE'S (Thomas) POETICAL WORKS; col- 








lected by himself; in 10 vols. fcap. 8yo. with frontis- 








pieces, cloth gUt - < - 


2 


10 





MUBIE'S (Robert) BRITISH] BIRDS ; colored 






\ 


plates, 2 Tols. post 8vo. cloth * - 





15 





GLEANINGS op NATURE. 1 yoL 








royal 8vo. plates, half morocco . - - 





10 


6 


PTPTTTPP OP T'NT'nT A 9 vnln l*Hnn 








cloth -.--.- 





6 


e 


MUNDY'S (Capt.) SKETCHES IN INDIA 2 








vols, small 8yo. plates - - pub at Ida. 





7 


6 


MUNRO (Sir Thomas) GLEIG'S LIFE OF, 2 








Yols. 8vo. bds. - - - - 


1 


12 





MURRAY'S HAND BOcJkS. Last Editions. 








Holland, Belgium, Prussia, North Germany, and 








on the Rhine from Holland to Switzerland ; post 








8vo. with map - - - - - 





10 





Southern Germany, Bavaria, Austria, Tyrol, 








Salzburg, Styria, the Austrian and Bavarian Alps, 








and along the Danube from Ulro to the Black Sea ; 








post 8vo. map - - - - - 





10 





Switzerland, Savoy, and Piedmont; post 8va map 





10 





Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Russia, mi^ 








and plans, post 8vo. .... 





12 





The East, through Greece and Asia Minor 





15 





France ..... 





12 





MY LIFE, by an Ex-Dissenter. 1 vol. fcap. cloth - 





7 









I 



8Q» BAKER STREET, PORTMAK SQUARE. (41) 

MYSTERIES OF PARIS : Translated from the 
French of Eugehe Sue, by Charles Rockford, Esq. 
Illustrated with 21 engratings on steel, desigpned and 
executed by T. Onwhyn, Esq. In 1 vol. fcap. cloth 5 

NARRATIVE OF A THREE MONTHS' MARCH 
IN INDIA. By the Wife of an Officer in the 16th 
Foot 12mo plates - - - - 12 

NEW WHOLE DUTY OP PRAYER. 12mo. bound 8 6 

NEWNHAM'S (W.) TRIBUTE OF SYMPATHY, 
addressed to Mourners. 12mo. cloth - - 5 

NOBLE SCIENCE (The), by Radcliffb. 1 vol. 
royal 8to. illustrated - - pub, at 1/. 8s. 15 

OBSERVATIONS, &c ; by E. W. 18mo. cloth, gilt 
edges - - - - - -036 

This little ▼olume, oolitaliiing smart lemarlu on yarious 
things, should be seen on every drawing room table. It will 
form a store of amusement where all other means UXL 

OWEN»S (John) EXPOSITION OF THE EPIS- 
TLE TO THE HEBREWS, with prelimmary Ex- 
ercitations. 4 thick vols. 8f o. cloth - - 2 5 

♦ PAGET'S (John) HUNGARY AND TRANSYL- 
VANIA ; with Remarks on their Condition — Social, 
Political, and Economical ; with plates. 2 vols. 8to. 
cloth. (Tcry scarce) - - - -1116 

PALEY'S (Dr.) COMPLETE WORKS, with life by 
Rev. Edmund Palet, and a Portrait 4 vols. 8yo. 
bds. 116 

PATERSON*S ROADS, by Edw. Mogo ; the last 
edition, with maps, 8yo. bds. - - - IS 

ditto ditto bonnd - -ISO 

PAXTON'S (J.) POCKET BOTANICAL DIC- 
TIONARY. 1 toL foap. 8to. cloth, gih leaves 

pub, at 15s. 12 



I 



(42) BOOKS SOLD BY W. J. €LEAV£R, 

PERCY'S (Bishop). REUQUES .©? ANCIKNT 
ENGLISH POETRY. A new edition, in 3 toIs. 
post 8?o. cloth .- - - _- - 1 1 

PERCY ANECDOTES, Original and Select; by 
Sholts and Rcubbn Percy, Brothers of the Bene- 
dictine Monastery, Mount Benger. .20to1s« ISmo, 
cloth, gilt -- -- - -28 

PHILLIP'S (SirRichaed) BOOK;(OP PACTS. 1 
vol. 12mo, cloth -. - - 

— ARTS OP LIF^. 1 Yol. 12mo. doth 

PICTORIAL BIBL^ 4 yols. 4to. morocco elegant, 
with many hundred, wood- cuts of historioal events, 
landscape scenes, and original notes . . - 
■ 3 vols, imperial 8vo. cloth hds. 

handsomely bound in morocco 

elegant - - - - -,. 

PICTORIAL TESTAMENT. 1 vol. ditto cloth bds. 

PINKERTON'S (Robert) OBSERVATIONS on 
THE PAST AND PRESE^NT STATE op RUSSIA;' 
with plates. 1 voL royftl 8vo, bds. - .fmb at XL Is. 8 

PUGIN'S ORNAMENTS op the 15th and 16th 
CENTURIES : — Timber Houses — Furniture — 
Gold, Silver, Iron, and Brass Work. 1 vol. 4to. half- 
morocco - - '-■;.- - - 2 5 

(A. Welby): GLOSSARY OF ECCLEr 

SIASTICAL ORNAMENT AND COSTUME; 
compiled and illustrated from Ancient Authorities 
and Examples, with Extracts from the Works of, 
Dursndus, Georgius, Bon{^ and others ; faithfully 
translated by the Rev. Bernard Spiith, pf $. Marie's 
College, Oscott 1 voL 4to» elegant, clolh, gilt 
symbols - - - - - -77 
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SO, BAKER STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. 



(43) 



PITMAN'S (J. Jt) SECOND CQURSE pp SEJU 

MONS FOR THE YEAR. .2 vols. 8yo. bda- 
PLUTARCH'S LIVES, by Lahghorkb, with Notesi 

complete in 1 vol. 8vo. calf - - 

POTTER'S (John) GRECIAN ANTIQUITIES, 
with Notes, &c by Botd : with engravings, icap, 
cloth - . - - - 

RANDALL'S (Aiiss) ADELE, a Tale of France. 

1 vol. post 8vo. cloth " pub. at 10s. 6d. 

REE'S CYCLOPAEDIA, or Universal Dictionary of 

Arts, Sciences, and Literature. Illustrated with 

niunerous engravings. . 45 vols, 4to. beautifully half- . 

bound, moropco, quite new r - . pub, at 85/. 20 

RICHARDSON'S. (Chas.) NEW ENGLISH DIG- 

TIONARY. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth ... - , 

ROBINSON'S (Thos.) SCRIPTURE CHARAC- 

TERS, by the Rev. P. Hall. 4 vols. 12mo. calf, , 

marble leaves - - 

ROMILLY'S (Sir Samuel) MEMOIRS, written by 

Himself; with a selection from his Correspondence ; 

edited by liis Son. 3 vols. 8vo. cloth 
ROSCOE'S (Thomas) WANDERINGS AND EX- 
CURSIONS IN NORTH WALES; with fifty 

plates. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth gilt 
ROYAL GALLERY OF PICTURES; b^ing a 

selection of the Cabinet Paintings in her Majesty's 

Private Collection at Buckingham Pala6e. Published 

under the superintendence of John Linnell, Esq. 1 

voL 4to. morocco elegant,- gflt edges 
SCROPE'S (Wm.) art of DEER STALKING, ' 

with engravings . by E. and C. Laitdsebii, Esqs. 

Royal 8vo. cloth - . - - pub. at 2/ ^s. . 1 
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(44) BOOKS SOLD BY W. J. CLEAVER, 



'V 



SCHLEGEL'S (A. W.) LECTURES ON DRAMA- 
TIC ART AND LITERATURE ; translatecTfroin 
the Gennan bj John B&ack. 2 vok. fbop. 8vo. 
cloth . - - - - -0 12 

SCOTT'S (Sir W.) WAVERLEY NOVELS. 48 
vols, fcap* 8to. cloth - - pub, at 121, 10 

■ The re-issue, 

in Tols. or parts • . • . eaeh 4 

'■ ' '■ ■ Abbottsford 



edition, per part » - - - -OdO 
: POETICAL WORKS. 12 vok. 



fcap. Sto. «... pub, at 31. 2 12 
with Smirke's 



plates. 11 Tols. Sto. bds. - - p«&. at 61. 2 5 

SELBt'S (P. J.) ILLUSTRATIONS OF BRITISH 
ORNITHOLOGY. 2 vols. 8vo. - pub. Kill la. 12 

SENTIMENT OF FLOWERS; or Language of 
Flora, by Robert Tias, Fellow of the Royal 
Botanic Society. Ninth Edition, with 29 plates, 
containing 1^0 figures of plants, beautifully colored 
by James Andrews. 1 vol. 8vo. morocco elegant - 111 6 

SISMONDI'S (J. E. L.) HISTORICAL VIEW 
OF THE LITERATURE OF THE SOUTH 
OF EUROPE, by Thos. Roscoe. 4 vols. 8vq, 
cloth .... pub. at 21 16s. 1 4 

SLADE'S (Jamss) PAROCHIAL SERMONS. 
4 vols. 12mo. calf - - - . -116 

SOMERVILLE'S (Mary) CONNEXION OF THE 
PHYSICAL SCIENCES. Fcap. 8va cloth - 10 

SOUTHEY'S (RoBT.) BOOK OF THE CHURCH, 
1 vol. 8vb. bds. -- - - -0 12 
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SHAKSPEAKE'S WORKS. Pictorial Editioo. 
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Life and Poems 
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Notes, original and selected* by Singer, and illus- 
trated with cuts. 10 vols. fcap. 8vo. calf. 

pub, in bds. at 4tl 4s. 
- ■■ ■ Diamond ledition^ 



fcap. 8vo. cloth - - - . • - 

(KniohtIs Cabinet)^ U vols. 

cloth, gilt edges ,- - . .^jwr toI. 

Each vol* sold separately. 
Vols. I.— X. Plays. Vol. XI. Poems. 
WORKS. The Text from an 



entirely new collation of the old editions ; with the 
various readings, notes, a Life of the Poet, and a 
History of the early English Stage. By J. Payne 
Collier, Esq. F.S.A. 8 vols, cloth, 8?o. - 
, DOUCE'S ILLUSTRATIONS 



OF. 8?o. cloth - - - - - 

SMYTH'S (Professor) LECTURES, the Second 

and Concluding Courses, on the French Re?olution. 

In 3 vols. 8vo. . - • - 

LECTURES ON MODERN 

HISTORY, from the irruption of tl^ Northern Na- 
tions to the close of the American Revolution. 2 vols. 
8vo. third edition - . . 
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(46) BOOKS SOLT> BY W. J. CLEAVilt, 



■ 



STANLEY'S (Liettt. Edward) YOITNG IlORSE- 

woMaits coMPEiroruM op the modern 

ART OF RIDING^; with plates. 1 YoL IStto. 

cloth - - - - - - 10 

TAVERNER'S CRich.) POSTILS ON THE EPIS- 
TLES AND GOSPELS, by Edward CARDWEtL, 
D.D: I Yol. 8v6. cloth - - - - 10 

TAYLOR'S (Jeremy) WORKS, by Bishop Heber. 

15 vols. Syo. cfot^i ' ' - ' - pub. at 71 ITs 6(L 5 15 

1«:_l: : another copy, calf - ' - 8 10 



HOLY LIVING AND DYING, by 



Hall. 1 vol. cloth - - - - 7 
■-^-— (Wm:) op NORWICH. Memoir of 



his Life and Writings, containing his correspondence 
with the late J^obert Southet, LL.D., and original 
letters firbm Sir Walter Scott and other eminent 
literary men. Compiled and Edited by J. W. 
Robberds, F.G.S. of Nbrwich. 2 vols. Svo. cloth - 1 10 

THOMSON'S SEASONS, Illustrated by Eleven 
Artists. Life by Murdoch. 1 vol. splendid cloth, 
edited by Bolton CoRiiEY - - - 1 1 

TH0RNDIB:E (Herbert) on CHURCH GO- 
YlfcRNMENT; edited by the Rev. D. Lewif. 
Fcap Svb. cloth - - - -"-04 

TILLOTSON'S (Archbp.) WORKS ; with Life by 
\ Birch. 10 vols. 8 vo. cloth - pith, at 51 5s, 2 5 

TOOKE'S (J." H.) DIVERSIONS of PURLEY. 
A new edition, with Notes by Richard Taylor. 
8vo. cloth - - - - - - 14 

TUCKER'S (A.) LIGHT br NATURE PURSUED; 
in 2 vols. 8 vo. cloth - -• pub. at 11 4^. 15 

TURNBULL'S (P. E.) AUSTRIA. 2 vols. Svo. cloth 1 4 



TURTON'S • (Dr. Thos.> ROMAN CATftOLIC 
DOCTRINE. cIf *kfi EUCHARIST • CONSI- 

u DERED. 8vo.bSdsi ' . - - ■ - 8 6 

VALPY'S ■ GREEK TESTAMENT, with English 

Notes. 3 vols. 8to cloth - - 'i -200 

VIEWS IN LONDON and its VICINITY, complete 
in forty-eight plates, eagiraved on copper, hy George 
Cooke, from drawings by Calo6tt, Staaifield, Prout, 

. ; Roberts, Harding, &c. 1 toL 8to. gilt edges - 14 

WADDINGTON'S (Dean of Durham) CHURCH 
HISTORY BEFORE THE REFORMATION, 3 ?ols. 
8vo. cloth". • ' ' .' • ' 

^ -^ :!:—; REFORMATION 

ON THE CONTINENT. 3 vols. 8vo. cloth. 

Price of the whole 1 16' 8 

WELLINGTON'S (T!he Duke of) LIFE, embracing 
his Civil, Military, and Political Career to the present 
time, by Sir Jahes EdWard Alexander,- X.L.S. 
2 vols. Svo. • - - - - - ' 13 

WHITE'S NATURAL HISTORY of SELBORNE, 
with addition^, by Sir Wm. Jardine, Bart;, F.'L.S., 
&c. I vol. 18mo. hfclfcalf - - . - 3 6 

WILBERFORCE (Wm.), tHE LIFE OF; by his 

Sbns. 5 vols, post Svo. cloth - pub. at 21 5s. 1 

WILD FLOWERS from the GLENS, by E. L. L. 
Svo. cloth - ' - - >*6. at 10s 6d. ,0 . 7 

WILKINSON'S (Sir A. G.) MAN|^ERS and CUS- 
TOMS OF THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. Second 
Series, in 2 vol^. and a^ol. of plates - - 3 3 

WILLIAMS' (H. W.) SELECT VIEWS IN 
GREECE with classical illustrations. 2 vols, 
imperial Svo. half morocco - pub.aiTHOs, 2 8 
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(48) BOOKS BOLD BY W. 1. CLSAVBB, fte. fte. 

WILLIAMS* (B«T. J. B.D.) GOSPEL NARRA- 
TIVE pp OUR LORD'S NATIVITY HARMO- 
NIZEP, with Rieflections. 1 vol. cloth, 12x110. - 8 6 

WILSON'S (W. Riup) NOTES ABROAD AND 
RHAPSODIES AT HOME.. 2 tols. Svo. oloth 

pub, at 12 la. 6 

WINKLE'S ILLUSTRATIONS of the CATHE- 
DRAL CHURCHES Of ENGLAND and 
WALES. 3 vols, imperial 8vo. cloth, pub, at 82 fis. 2 2 

WOOD'S (John) /OURJfiJEY to thb SOURCE 
of THE OXUS. 1 yoLStp^ oloth • * - Oli 

WOOD'S (W. F.R.S. & L.S.) GENERAL CON^ 
CHOLQGY; or, A DESCRIPTION of SHELLS; 
arranged accordii^ to the Linnean Syttcno, and lUas* 
tra(ted with 60 plates, eontaining 260 figures of 
Univalves and Bivalves. 1 voL 8to. half xnorooeo^ 
gilt edgQs - - - - -.'-150 

WRIGHT'S (Thomas) HISTORY and TOPOGRA- 

. PHY OP THE COUNTY of ESSEX, comprising 
its Ancient and Modem History. A general view of 
its Physical character, productions, Agricultural con- 
dition, Statistics, &c. Emhellisbed with ^ series of 
Views from original drawings, by W. Bartlett, Esq. 
2 vols. 4to. - - - - - 1 10 



ALL THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE EDITIONS OF BIBLES, 
PRAYER BOOKS, AND CHURCH SERVICES IN EVERY STYLE 
OF BINDING, INCLUDING VELVET, MOROCCO, VELLUM ILLU- 
MINATED, CALF, ROAN, AND ALL THE CHEAP EDITIONJB AS 
WELL, IN PLAIN BINDINGS, (SUITABLE FOR SCHOOLS, ftc) 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF BOUND BOOKS, ADAPTED FOR 
PRESENTS, ALWAYS READY. 

LIBRARIES, OR SMALL PARCELS OF BOOKS, PURCHASED 

OR EXCHANGED. 
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